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INTRODUCTION. 


The previous editions of Grant Duff’s History 
■of the Manithas have all been published without 
notes. I was asked by Mr. E. W. Madge of the 
Imperial Library to help Messrs. R. Cambray & Co., 
the publishers of the 4 th re-issue of that work, 
by adding selected notes at the end of each of the 
three volumes. They were ‘ to embody the result 
of modern research.’ Mr. Madge himself a great 
lover of Indian History and a well-read scholar, 
was asked, by the publishers to write these notes 
but he suggested my name, instead “ as being better 
acquainted with Mardtha History .” I do not share 
this opinion, nor do I accept another missile, viz., 
“ You are known as a monument of Indian History , 
<’.specially of your Presidency but I did agree to 
undertake the work for “ the love of the thing,” 
as they say. How far I have succeeded, is for 
others to judge, but I am thankful to Mr. 
T. D. Kerr, the popular proprietor of Messrs. 
R. Cambray & Co., the well known law-publi¬ 
shers, as well as to Mr. Madge who proposed my 
name, for giving me a fresh opportunity of revis¬ 
ing my studies as a student of the history of this 
country. 


Calcutta, 1 st July t 1912. 


B. A. GUPTE. 






PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 



Among the various Histories of India at\d of the Indian 
people no unimportant place must be assigned to Grant-Duff’s 
History of the Mahrattas. Other works have, of course, 
been written bearing more or less directly on that warlike race. 
Their story, or the greater part of it, may be learnt from the well- 
known histories of Mill, Elphinstone, Orme, Wilks and Scott. 
Moreover, there are works dealing more particularly with them 
and the wars in which they have been engaged, such as those by 
Lord Wellesley, Waring, Blacker, Broughton, Thorn, Tone, 
Elphinstone and others. But Grant-Duff’s monumental History, 
as has been truly remarked, was written under exceptionally favour-, 
able circumstances. For one thing, it was the work of a Military 
Officer in the Hon. East India Company’s service, who united to 
that position the Civil office of Political Resident or Represen¬ 
tative of the Company at the Court of the Peishwa’s successor, 
when the Confederacy, so long dreaded througout the country, 
had been broken up as the result of the last Mahratta. War and 
the deposition of the chief Mahratta Prince. At Poona, Grant- 
Duff came officially into possession of the most important State 
documents as well as the correspondence of the Peishwas. Subse¬ 
quently, the Satara Government records were placed in his 
charge, while many other papers of historical importance, of whose 
existence the Peishwa himself knew nothing, were made over to 
him by the Raja. Grant-Duff was granted free access-to the 
Bombay and Surat records as well as to those at the Portuguese 
settlement of Goa, and the officials even relieved him of the 
labour of wading through them by furnishing him with copies of 
whatever documents were necessary for his purposes. He also 
acquired a mass of information from various manuscripts in the 
vernaculars, which were either presented to or purchased by him. 

The work opens with some preliminary observations upon 
tile'geography, religion, learning, early history and institutions of 
the Mahratta country. The history proper begins in 1000 A. D. 
with the conquest of the Deccan by the Mahomedans. After the 
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latter had finally established themselves in Central India, there 
sprang up m the Deccan five independent States which were soon 
reduced to three kingdoms, viz., Ahmednuggur, Bijapore and 
Golconda. Of the first of these, the King, Burahan Nizam Shah, 
conferred upon a Brahmin, Kawarseen by name the office of 
Pe.shwa or Prime Minister-hence the title burned by the head 
of the Mahratta Confederacy, as well as the origin of the influence 
acquired by Brahmins in the Government of those States. The 
national hero of the Mahrattas is, of course, the celebrated Sivaji, 
uffio in the middle of the seventeenth century, assumed the title 
of Raja. _ He then consolidated the Government and framed 
dl ^ tin f i ? ed . the SyStem of Mahrattas 
Wk hif I? ^ su f“ lctl y detailed. The author concludes 

his history of Sivaji s exploits with an analysis of his character 
te historian then fully details the events which succeeded 
down to the subjugation of the race by the British. The work 
concludes with the settlement of the Peishwa’s territory in 
181S-19 under the administration of the Marquess of Hastings. 

A few words regarding the author himself may not be un¬ 
interesting. James Cumnghame Grant was the eldest son of John 
Grant E sqr., of Kmkardine O’Neill, by Margaret Miln-Duff his 

dtth hZL h Du ^°!; Eden - 1 Co Banff. On his mother’s 
death, m 18 25 he succeeded to the Eden estates, and then 

Tulv?,8o^ addlti r 1 n r e t Duff - Born at Banff on the 8th 
July 1789, he was educated at Marischal College, Aberdeen and 
having been appointed to an infantry cadetship on the Bombay 
establishment m 1804, he came oit to India early in 1806 k 

rIn S k nfF h< ?' vever > « ntl ! Feb rW 1807 that he was granted the 
f J f Ensign, and having then been posted to the 1st Battalion 

he hi'lNisoo fT Inf ? ntr - y , (t u G “ Grenadier Battalion”), 
ne, m July 1809, took part with the flank companies of that 
corps m the capture by storm of the fort of Mellia, in Katiawar 
He subsequently having attained the rank of lieutenant In 
November 1811, became Adjutant and Interpreter of the 1st 
Native Infantry, and, later, Assistant to Mountstuart Elphinstone 
hei !?v dent u Poona ’ who entertained no mean opinion of 
his capabilities. He was with Mountstuart Elphinstone it Poona 
vvhen the outbreak of November 1817 took place and Z 

at KiVki 8 fn m t y h ma 1 e a SUdden a “ ack ° n Colonel Burr’s brigade 

record bi cSon;?B P eng T me , nt which ^en ensued h| as 
recorded by Colonel Burr m his despatch, “most handsomelv 

volunteered hi S> services ” as an orderly officer on the Colonel’s 
„ anc L particularly distinguished himself throughout the 
i tl0 fVi ? e WaS subsequently present, in attendance on Mount 

o?PoonZ ln d St -° ne} ? the d . 6feat of Peishwa and the caZe' 
of Poona, and in various other actions of the Mahratta War of 
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1817-18. In December 1819 he was promoted to the rank of 
'Captain. He afterwards became Resident at Satara, which State 
he administered in the name of its Raja, and concluded treaties 
with tire Jaghirdars. Having previously returned home on 
furlough and brought out his famous work, he retired from the 
service on the 12th May 182 7. Captain Grant-Duff died on the 
23rd September 1858, aged 69 years. His elder son, the late 
Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant-Duff, was Governor of Madras 
from 1881 to 1886. 

Having lived among the Mahrattas for years, Grant-Duff 
came to understand their peculiar character. He was an emi¬ 
nently practical man and combined all the qualifications neces¬ 
sary for a Political Agent. Imperial and benevolent, he had 
deligently studied the people in the camp as well as in the ryots' 
fields. By means of old and dusty office-records he scanned the 
past, that he might rightly understand the present—for, as borne 
out by no less an authority than Sir Henry Lawrence, his grand 
object was the TRUT H. Little wonder then, that i t has been 
claimed for his work that it stands foremost among works on 
special periods of Indian history, and “ takes its place in the very 
first rank of historical compositions.” Among other leading 
authorities who have spoken of the work in the highest terms are 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Richard Temple Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Ranade, Mr. Meredith Townsend, and Professor Sidney 
Owen. 

A note-worthy feature of the book is its complete Index. 
The History was translated into Mahratti by Captain (afterwards 
General Sir David) Capon (Bombay, 1830). After the original 
edition of 1826, published in England, had been exhusted, the 
work was reprinted at Bombay no fewer than three times, in 1863, 
1873 and 1878 respectively. Nevertheless, it soon ran out of 
print, thus clearly indicating beyond all doubt, if indeed any 
such proof were needed, that the work was no less popular than 
valuable. For thirty years and more if has been out of print, and 
copies, if procurable, would to-day realise very high prices. When 
one comes into the market it fetches between ^3 & In 

•order, therefore, to bring the work within the easy reach of 
Students of History, Antiquarians and the reading public, R. 
Cambray & Co. have decided to republish it at a moderate price. 

An entirely new feature is presented by the Annotations 
appended to each of the three volumes, which embodying, as they 
do, the result of modern research, will no doubt be found most 
helpful both to the student of Indian History and the general 
reader. The Publishers may consider themselves fortunate in 
having secured for this purpose the services of that eminent 
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Rlahratta scholar, Rai E. A. Gupte, Bahadur, who is alreadv 

hls connect!on "'•* th e Victoria Memorial 
Collection and his Ethnographical researches. 

r thanks of the Publishers are specially due to the Hon 

te^^ hUt ° Sh M °° kerjee and Dr ‘ E - Denison Ross, C.LE ' 
tor their kindly encouragement and advice which are gratefullv 

ff 7 w d C' rdl f “, t0 r Mr - G - , W - de Rhe-Philipe of ShSfaud 
retired from d |em ’ e Impeml Iibrar >' *» valuable assistance 

of ^“'r-ainsto beadded, in conclusion, that the portrait 
of the Author, which has never before been published is the 

DuTcM 8 G°H h B rf* 1 f'r Ev f lyn M °untstuart ’Grant 
UiU.U, H. Ms. Consul-General for Hungary. 


July i, ig/2. j 


T. D. KERR, 
Proprietor of 

R. CAMBRAY.& CO. 




PREFACE 


f .HE want of a complete history of the rise, progress, and 
decline of our immediate predecessors in conquest, the 
Mahrattas, has been long felt by all persons conversant with, 
the affairs of India; in so much, that it is very generally ac¬ 
knowledged, we cannot fully understand the means by which 
our own vast empire in that quarter was acquired, until this 
desideratum be supplied. 

The difficulty of obtaining the requisite materials has 
hitherto deterred most of our countrymen from venturing 
on a subject where the indefatigable Orme has left his 
Fragments as a monument of his research, accompanied by 
an attestation of the labour which they cost him. The 
subsequent attempt of Mr. Scott Waring proved not only the 
difficulties of which Mr. OriUe’s experience had warned us, 
but, that at a period comparatively recent, those -who had 
the best opportunities of collecting information respecting 
the Mahrattas, were still very deficient in a knowledge of 
their history. Circumstances placed me in situations which 
at once removed many of the obstacles which those gentlemen 
encountered, and threw materials within my reach which had 
been previously inaccessible : nevertheless, the labour and the 
expense, requisite for completing these volumes, can ouly be 
appreciated by those who assisted me in the design, or who 
have been engaged in similar pursuits in India. 

On the subversion of the government of the Peishwas the 
most important of their state papers, and of their public and 
secret correspondence, were made over to me by Mr. Elphius- 
tone, when he was acting under the orders of the Marquis of 
Hastings as sole commissioner for the settlement of the con¬ 
quered territory in the Deccan. Captain Henry Dun das 
Robertson, collector and magistrate of Poona, with Mr. 
Blphinstone’s sanction, allowed confidential agents employed 
by me, to have access to the mass of papers which were 
found in the. apartments of the Peishwa’s palaces. The 
Mahratta revenue state accounts were examined and extracted 
for me by the late Lieutenant John Macleod when first 
assistant to Mr. Chaplin who succeeded Mr. Mphinstone as 
commissioner for the conquered territory. The records of 
the Satara government were under my own immediate charge, 
and many original papers of historical importance, the exisr 
tence of which was unknown to the Peishwas, were confided 
to me by the Raja. Mr. Blphinstone, when governor of 
Bombay gave me free access to the records of that govern¬ 
ment; I had read the whole both public and secret up tp 
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1795 , and had extracted what formed many large volumes of 
matter relative to my subject, when Mr. Warden the chief 
secretary, who had from the first afforded every facility to 
my progress, lent me a compilation from the records, made by 
himself, which shortened my subsequent labours and afforded 
materials amply sufficient, as far as regarded English history, 
for the years that remained. Mr. Romer, political agent at 
Surat, not only read, and at his own expense extracted the 
whole of the records of the old Surat factory, but also sent 
me an important manuscript history in the Persian language 
which when referred to, as an authority, is acknowledged 
in its proper place. The viceroy of Goa most liberally 
furnished me with extracts from the records of the Portu¬ 
guese government; and the GoUrt of Directors allowed-ratr - * 
to have partial access to those in the Bast India House 
for some particulars from the Bengal correspondence, and 
for authenticating a variety of facts, originally obtained 
from Mahratta authorities, but of which there is no trace in 
the secretary’s office at Bombay. The gentlemen of the India 
house were ou every occasion most obliging: the very old 
records, under Dr. Wilkins, which I could not have read 
without great trouble, were made perfectly easy by the in¬ 
telligence and kindness of Mr Armstrong, one of the gentle¬ 
men in the office of Mr. Platt. 


In regard to native authorities, besides the important 
papers already mentioned, records of temples and private 
repositories were searched at my request; family legends, 
imperial and royal deeds, public and private correspondence, 
and state papers in possession of the descendants of men 
once high in authority ; law suits and law decisions; and 
manuscripts of every description in Persian and Mahratta, 
which had any reference to my subject, were procured from 
all quarters, cost what they might. Upwards of one hundred 
of these manuscripts, some of them histories at least as 
voluminous as my whole work, were translated purposely for 
it. My intimate personal acquaintance with many of the 
Mahratta chiefs, and with several of the great Barmin fam¬ 
ines in the country, some of the members of which were 
actors in the events which I have attempted to record, afforded 
advantages which few Europeans could have enjoyed, 
especially as a great deal of the information was obtained 
during the last. revolution in Maharashtra, when numerous 
old papers, which at any other period would not have been 
so readily produced, were brought forward for the purpose 
of substantiating just claims, or setting up unfounded pre¬ 
tensions. Latterly, however, I have to acknowledge many 
instanCes of disinterested liberality both from Bramins and 
Mabrattas, who of their own accord presented me with'many 
"valuable documents and frequently communicated their 
opinions with much' kindness and candour. 
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■Next to Mi*. Elphinstone, to whom I am indebted, not 
only for the situation which procured me most of these advan¬ 
tages, but for an encouragement, without which I might 
never have ventured to prosecute this work, I am chiefly ob¬ 
liged to my friends, Captain Henry Adams, revenue-surveyor 
I to the Raja of Satara, and Mr. William Richard Morris of the 
. Bombay civil service, then acting as my first assistant. These 
gentlemen translated many hundreds of deeds and letters, 
numerous treaties, several voluminous histories ; and, for years 
together, were ever ready, at all hours after the transaction of 
public business, to give up their time in furtherance of my 
object. Captain Adams is the compiler, in many parts the 
surveyor of the Map of Maharashtra which accompanies these 
volumes. I regret the necessity for its reduction, from a scale 
of six inches to a degree to that of its present comparatively 
incomplete size ; still, however, the situations and distances of 
the places laid down, will, I believe, be found more correct 
than those of any map of that country hitherto published; and 
I am equally bound to acknowledge my obligations for the in¬ 
formation I obtained, as if it had been offered to the public in 
its more perfect form. The original materials for Captain 
Adam’s map, were procured from his own surveys, from those 
of the late Captain Cballen of Bombay, and of the late Captain 
Garling of Madras; which last were sent to me by Lieutenant 
Frederick Burr of the ‘Nizam’s service, filled up in many 
places from his own routes. Captain James Cruickshank, 
revenue-surveyor in Guzerat, with permission from the Bom¬ 
bay government, furnished me with such information as the 
records of the office of the late surveyor-general Reynolds 
afford, and with Sir John Malcolm’s map of Malwa, which, 
although then unpublished, that officer readily allowed me 
to use. Finally, the Court of Directors granted me permis¬ 
sion to publish the information thus collected. 

There were several drawings, and some likenesses of 
natives, by European artists, procured for the purpose of 
accompanying the history. Two of the drawings from the 
ruins of Reejapoor, by Lieutenant W. W. Dowell, of the 
Bombay establishment, the same gentleman to whom I am 
# indebted for the frontispiece to volume 1st, were executed 
with admirable fidelity and precision, and would have been 
highly ornamental, if not illustrative ; but as it was found 
that such minute engravings must have added greatly to the 
expense of the publication, which it was of importance to 
render moderate, I have been obliged to omit them. , 

A great part of this work was written in India; and as 
the chapters were prepared, 1 submitted them to all those 
gentlemen on the spot, who, from their situations or pursuits, 
seemed most likely to be able to corroborate facts,-or/to 
correct errors. It would be too long a list, nor can it be ex¬ 
pected that I should enumerate all those who were eo kind as 
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to read portions of the manuscript, both in India and in Eng¬ 
land ; but my thanks are due to Mr. William Erskiue, of Edin¬ 
burgh ; to Lieutenant-Colonels Shuldham and Vans Kennedy 
of Bombay ; to Sir James Mackintosh; to Mr, Mill; to 
Mr. Jenkins ; to Lieutenant-Colon el Briggs ; and to Lieutenant 
John MacLeod, whose premature fate, in being cut off by a 
fever, at Bushire, where he had been appointed political 
resident, may be justly regarded as a loss to his country. 

I have thus endeavoured to express my acknowledgments 
to all who favoured me with their advice or opinion, or who, 
in the slightest degree, assisted or contributed to these 
volumes : my particular obligations are commonly repeated in 
notes, where each subject is mentioned ; but if I have omitted, 
in any one instance, to express what is justly due either to 
European or to Native, I can only say, the omission is not 
intentional, and proceeds from no desire to appropriate to 
myself one iota of merit to which another can fairly lay claim. 

I am very sensible, that I appear before the public under 
great disadvantages, as, indeed, every one must do, who having 
quitted school at sixteen, has been constantly occupied nearly 
nine-tenths of the next twenty-one years of his life in the most 
active duties of the civil or military services of Iudia ; for, 
however well such a life may fit us for acquiring some kinds 
of information, it is ia other respects ill-calculated for prepar¬ 
ing us for the task of historians; yet unless some of the 
members of our service undertake such works, whence are the 
materials for the future historian to be derived, or how is 
England to become acquainted with India? Whilst I solicit 
indulgence, however, to such defects as arise from this cause, 
it is also due to myself to apprize the reader, that independent 
of want of skill in the author, there are difficulties incidental 
to the present subject, besides harsh names and intricate 
details, with which even a proficient ia the art of writing must 
have been embarrassed. The rise of the Mahrattas was chiefly 
attributable to the confusion of other states, and it was 
generally an object of their policy to render every thing as 
intricate as possible, and to destroy records of rightful posses¬ 
sion. As their armies overran the country, their history 
becomes blended with that of every other state in India, and 
may seem 'to pat take of the disorder which they spread. As 
the only method, therefore, of preserving regularity, I have 
sometimes been obliged, when the confusion becomes extreme, 
rather to observe the chronological series of events than to 
follow out the connection of the subjects ; a mode which will 
appear in some parts, especially of the first volume, to partake 
more of the form of annals than I could have wished ; but 
persons who are better judges of composition than I pretend to 
be, fonnd, upon examination, that the remedy might have 
obliged me either to generalize too much, or, what would have 
been still worse, to amplify unnecessarily. .1 have also afforded 
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some explanations for the benefit of European readers, which 
those of India may ‘deem superfluous; and on the other hand I 
have mentioned some names and circumstances, which I am 
certain, will hereafter prove useful to persons in the Mahratta 
country, but which others may think might have been advan¬ 
tageously omitted. 

There _ being differences of opinion as to whether the 
writer of history should always draw his own conclusions, Or 
leave the reader to reflect for himself, I may expect censure 
or approbation according to the taste of parties. I have never 
spared my sentiments when it became my duty to offer them ; 
bub I have certainly rather endeavoured to supply facts than 
to obtrude my own commentaries ; and though I am well aware 
that, to gain confidence with the one half of the world, one has 
only to assume it, I trust that I shall not have the less credit 
with the other for frankly acknowledging a distrust in myself. 

It will also be apparent, that though I have spared no 
pains to verify my facts, I have seldom thought it necessary to 
contradict previous misstatements; for so many inaccuracies 
have been published on many points of Mahratta history, 
that it seemed far better simply to refer to my authorities, 
where strong and uudeniable, than to enter on a field of endless 
controversy. At the same time I have endeavoured to give 
every opinion its due consideration ; and, wherever it seemed 
of importance to state conflicting sentiments, I have not failed 
to lay them candidly before the reader, that he might rather 
exercise his own Judgment than trust implicitly to mine. 
Still, however, in such a work many errors must exist: of 
these, I can only say, I shall feel obliged to any person who, 
after due consideration and inquiry, will have the goodness, 
publicly or privately, to point them out. 

In regard to orthography, where Indian names have 
already become familiar to the English reader, I have seldom 
altered their usual spelling, however unlike the manner in 
which they are pronounced by the natives;* but in other 
instances I have, with some exceptions, nearly followed the 
system of Dr. Gilchrist : thus, 

as in Sin. 

Judge. 

King, Milkhouse. 
Lamb. 

Man. 

,V' : Not. 

Hole, Cool. 

Put, Loophole. 


A, ■ 

... as in Hall. 

I, 

B, Bh, 

Bud, Abhor. 

J, 

0, Ch, 

... Cart, Church. 

K, Kh 

D, Dh, 

... Bad, Adhere. 

L, . ■ 

E, Ee, 

... There, Been. 

M, 

F, 

Fill. 

N, ■■■; 

G,Gh, 

... Gun, Doghole. 

0, oo, 

H, 

... How. 

P, Ph, 


* The instances which immediately occur to me, where I have deviated, 
from this rule, are outar, an incarnation, for what is more generally written 
avatar ; -wuheel for vakeel ; Bhonslay, the n sounded like the French n in 
son, for B'hosla or 'Bounaello ; and Toongbuddra for Tumbooddra. Toong- 
buddra is correctly written, because I have occasion to mention the Toong 
distinct from the Buddra, and my ear had become so accustomed to the other 
words, that I wrote them as I was in the daily habit of hearing them 
pronounced, without being able to avoid doing so. 
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THE MAHRATTAS. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Respecting the Geography, Chief Features, 
Climate, People, Religion, Learning, 
Early History, and Institutions oe the 
Mahratta Country. 

According to Hindoo geographers, the Deccan, 
or country south of the Nerbuddah and Mahanud- 
dee rivers, consists of a considerable number of 
parts; but there are five principal divisions, named 
Drawed, Carnatic, Andur, or Telingana, Gond- 
waneh,* and Maharashtra. All well-informed 
Hindoos talk familiarly of these divisions, but they 
disagree materially as to their extent. Colonel 
Wilks, in the absence of more direct evidence, has 
adopted the best practical rule of ascertaining 
their boundaries, by tracing them according to the 
space over which each particular language is now 
spoken. 

The portion termed Drawed extends from Cape 
Comorin to the north of Madras : in this tract the 
Tamulf is the vernacular tongue. The ancient 

* The mountainous tract called Gondwaneh is inhabited by a savage race 
of people, who, as they are not Hindoos, are supposed never to have been 
conquered. 

f Malabar, Toolava, and Goburasht, three divisions of the Malabar coast, 
though not expressly comprised in the limits of Drawed and Carnatic, are 
from the similarity of their languages, considered as attached to these divi¬ 
sions respectively, viz,, Malabar or Kerala to Drawed, and Toolava and 
Gohurasht to Carnatic. 

Yol. I. 1. 
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Carnatic is comprehended in the great table-land 
between Malabar and the coast now known by the 
name of Coromandel: the Ghauts, or chain of 
hills on both sides, form its boundary to the east 
ana west; but it extends in an angle between 
Telingana and Maharashtra, as far north as the 
Man j era river, from which point it forms the 
western boundary of the former and the south¬ 
eastern boundary of the latter. Telingana, com¬ 
mencing southwards about Pulicat, or the northern 
extremity of Drawed, extends to Sicacole in Orissa 
which last, together with Gondwaneh, occupies the 
space between. Telingana and the Mahanuddee. 

, he hfth division, which forms the western 
boundary of Gondwaneh and Telingana, it will be 
necessary to define with more precision. 

Maharashtra is the native country of the 
people whose history it is now proposed to trace. 
M«mits are assigned to this great portion 
i S 1 According to the Tutwa, one of 

nomt°°Mf Hindo ° Astr °- 

H Maharashtra extends no farther than the 
Chandore range of hills, where Kolwun, Buglana 
and Candeish are represented as its northern boun- 

aaiy and all beyond those countries is indiscrimi¬ 
nately termed Vendhiadree. 

The tract between Chandore and Eroor 
Manjera., on the Kistna, is certainly the most 
decidedly Mahratta, and in it there is the least 

variation m the language; but following the ruie 
adverted to in its more extended sense Malm! 
rashtra is that space which is bounded on the north 

Naundn/ aUt; tr ra “°™ tams =* and extends from 

Naundode on the west, along those mountains. To 

, Wyue Grunga, east of Nagpoor Tlie 

western bank of that river forms a |art of the 

ranse * a - 

whole Sautpoora . outh, but the Mabyatto-s teym th^ 
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eastern boundary until it falls into the *Wurda. 
Prom the junction of these rivers it may be traced 
up the east bank of the Wurda to Manikdroog, and 
thence westward to Mahoor. Prom this last place 
a waving line map be extended to Goa, whilst on 
the west it is bounded by the ocean. 

The Maharatta language prevails throughout 
this great tract of country; but in a space so 
extensive, there are, of course, various dialects of 
it, with a mixture of other tongues towards the 
verge of the boundaries; and there is a small space 
about Surat, Baroach, aud Rajpeeplee where the 
Guzerattee is spoken, but which may be excluded 
by an imaginary line drawn from Damaun to the 
middle of the Naundode district, or western point 
of the Sautpoora range, whence this definition of 
Maharashtra commences. The whole tract com¬ 
prehends a surface of upwards of 102,000 square 
miles, and its present population, estimated prin¬ 
cipally from the returns of the collectors in the 
territory lately conquered by the British govern¬ 
ment, is about six millions, or at the average rate 
of 59 souls to the square mile. 

Maharashtra, from its still retaining a distinct 
language, from its giving name to a class of 
Bramins, and the general appellation of Mahrattas 
to its inhabitants, was perhaps at some very distant 
period under one raja, or Hindoo prince. There is, 
however, no direct evidence to support this conjec¬ 
ture j nor is there any ancient history in the 
country, excepting the fabulous legends called 
Poorans, which relate to the actions of gods and 
men and which, though probably founded on histori¬ 
cal truth, are yet so involved in mythological 
obscurity, that no research is ever likely to reconcile 
them with real events.* 

* One of these Poorans, which recounts the exploits of Pureshram in his 
war with the Kashittrees, mentions that at the close of it, having extirpated 
the Kashittrees and oppressive rajas, and conferred the conquered territory on 
the Bramins they did not choose that he should reside amongst them,: 
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The Concan is that part of Maharashtra which 
lies between the Ghauts* and the sea, and extends 
along the coast, from Sewdasheogurh to the Taptee. 
Although so far below the great chain of moun¬ 
tains stretching along parallel with the western 
coast of India, it must not he considered a flat 
country; on the contrary, the Concan is in most 
parts remarkably rugged and broken, interspersed 
with huge mountains and thick jungles, intersect¬ 
ed by rivers and numberless rivulets, rocky and 
clear until they descend on the level, where they 
are affected by the tide, when they are very deep 
and muddy. The roads are generally sfony 
footpaths, and become more inaecessiable as they 
approach the Syhadree mountains, which, except 
m places rendered more practicable by the British 
government, can only be ascended by narrow 
paths and defiles, sometimes so precipitous that a 
led horse can with difficulty keep his footing. 
When ascending, and on gaining the summit of 
any of these passes, especially to the southward 
of Poona, the scenery which everey where presents 


which induced Pureshram to repair to the western coast of the Decoan, and to 
petition the sea for a place of residence. This request, however, was not 
willingly acceded to: but Pureshram bent his bow and let fly an arrow from 
the top of the great western mountains, at which the ocean was intimidated 
and, receding before it to the point at which it fell, left dry the extensive 
Tn a fl b ^°!«o° U fi fc 4 7 no y v known b y the name of the Concan and Malabar coast 
In this spaoe different languages are spoken, and Hindoo geographers divide 

Xnm^L 8 T n .# artS ~ W « ' , 4 Kerala; 2 > ToolaTa ; 3 » Gohurasht; 4, Concan or 
Kumpun; 5, Kurrar; 6, Wurar ; and 7, Burbur. These are supposed to 
hp 9 P p niany r A ver to - M £ UIxt Hilly, Dureea Bhadurghur, Sew- 
Thn 0 fi Ram f ’ P ao = urh > Bencoote, JBassein, and the Taptee river 
th f. ee mentioned m a preceding note, are attached 

£ «f a ? 1C ; th ^ f0Ur last are now > by the natives,’ indiscrimina¬ 
tely included m the lower .Concan, or Concan below the Ghauts. When the 
Concan simply is mentioned in this work, it is to -be understood, as it is 
f n ^ der9( lby ® uro P eana > to extend from the sea to the line at which 
ln r , t ie i lower country. When Conoan-Gkaut-Mahta is 
rfterSoribed. appllCable to a P artl0U -ar tract of mountainous country here- 

a t Jlf mean ! a break, but in the common acceptation it signifies 

tbcmSAlvJ. Whi af of hills, and is thus applied to designate the hills 
ffbauts are mentioned in this or any Indian history, the 
reader must .bear in mind what Ghauts, or rather what particular range of 
l 1 i 8 k ar °^V d0d - t uj th ° G 'bauts i however, especially on the Bombay side, 
gU1 ^ ng ■appellation of that immense chain of hills which ux- 
tbe whole western coast of India, and is now more oorrectfy 
^yypWy-Sbyadree) mountains. Ghaut also is some^ 
Sj FI i V ford ’ the lan <img-plaoe on the bank of a river—a sense 
xn which we shall neve r have occasion to use it. 
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itself is of the grandest kind, Some idea of it may 
be formed by imagining mountains succeeding 
mountains, 3, 000 or 4, 000 feet high, covered with 
trees, except in places where the huge, black, 
barren rocks are so solid as to prevent the hardiest 
•shrub from finding root in their clefts. The 
verdure about the Ghauts to the southward of 
Poona is perpetual ; but during the rainy season, 
especially towards the latter part of it, when the 
torrents are pouring from the sides of the moun¬ 
tains, the effect is greatly heightened by the 
extreme luxuriance of vegetation ; whilst gleams 
of sunshine, reflected from the breaking masses of 
clouds, give a thousand evanescent tints to every 
hill they light upon. Tempests and thunder-storms 
both at the commencement and close of the south¬ 
west monsoon, are very frequent, and in that region 
these awful phenomena of nature are, in a tenfold 
degree, tremendous and sublime. 

Notwithstanding the roughness of feature 
which characterizes the Concan, it is iu many parts 
remarkab ly fertile, fits breadth, .from the sea to the 
summit of the Syhadree range, is of unequal extent, 
varying from 25 to ,50 miles. The top or' table¬ 
land, which is in many places very extensive, forms 
part of what the natives call Concan- Ghaut-Mahta, 
or Concan on the top, to distinguish it from Thul- 
Concan, or Concan below the Ghauts. The highest 
part of the ridge is that which immediately faces 
the Concan, and the . summit is generally from 
1, 000 to 2, 000 feet above the table-land. The 
breadth of the Concan-Ghaut-iMahta is about 20 or 
25 miles, and comprehends all the mountainous 
tract on the upper or eastern side, including the 
vaUies that lie between the smaller branches of 
hills. The Mahrattas, in short, reckon the Concan- 
Ghaut-Malita from the .point at whtch these 
branches terminate in the plain on the eastern side, 
to the summit of the ridge facing the Concan. 
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The Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from Joonere to 
Kolapoor, is divided into the Mawuls, the Khoras, 
and. the Mooras: these are names used by the 
natives, both for parts of the table-land and the 
valleys. The whole tract is populous, and the 
valleys are now well cultivated. The inhabitants 
are remarkable for their simple, inoffensive de¬ 
meanour, but they are hardy and patient, and, as 
the well-known Mowulees of Sivajee, we shall find 
them led on to active and daring enterprise. North 
of Joonere these valleys are not so well cultivated, 
and the inhabitants are for the most part Bheels 
and Koolees—predatory tribes, who, in their wildest- 
state, subsist by hunting and plundering. The 
Mawuls, Khoras, and indeed the whole of the 
Ghaut-Mahta, is infested by wild beasts, parti¬ 
cularly the royal tiger, which is here found very 
fierce and destructive. 

In the Ghauts, and along the hills alluded to, 
both above and below the great range, the summits 
are frequently crowned, or girded towards the top 
by large massy basaltic rocks. These, with little 
aid from art, are capable of being formed into 
fortresses, which, independent of the extreme 
difficulty of approach, often seem in themselves 
impregnable. In many of them there are springs 
of the finest water, and in all a supply can be 
secured in tanks, or reservoirs, during the periodical 
rains- from May to October. Throughout that 
period of the year it is scarcely possible for troops 
to act in the Ghaut-Mahta; as, superadded to the 
steep, rugged, rocky hills, and the deep, winding 
dells, covered, like the mountains, by high trees 
or tangled with low impervious brushwood, there 
is almost perpetual rain; most of the rivulets are 
then frequently swollen into impassable torrents, 
and there is a chilling damp in the forests, ex¬ 
ceedingly insalubrious to persons not inured to its 
influence; in short, in a military point of view 
|h#e is probably no stronger country in the world! 
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The Ghaut-Mahta is succeeded by the open 
country, or Desk, which generally becomes more 
and more level to the eastward; but there are four 
great ranges of hills, running west and east, ex¬ 
tending far beyond the ordinary branches of the 
Syhadree mounnains. In succession to the Saut- 
poora or nothern boundary of Maharashtra, there 
are the great chain, commonly called the Chandore 
range, extending from Rhoura to the heart of 
Berar; the Ahmednugur hills from Jooner to 
Bheer ; the range immediately to the southward 
of Poona ; and the Mahdeo hills to the north of 
Satara.* 

The general aspect of Maharashtra is hilly, 
the valleys are well watered, and the climate is 
perhaps the most salubrious in India ; but in 
regard to cultivation, soil, and products, it is 
inferior to most other parts of that fertile region. 

The principal rivers are the Nerbuddah, the 
Taptee, the Godavery, the Beema, and the Kistna. 
Por some distance along the banks of these rivers 
the soil is in general excellent, and the crops raised 
cannot be exceeded in plenty and luxuriance. The 
banks of the Godavery, or Gunga as it is termed 
by the Mahrattas, the Beema, and its tributary 
streams, the Neera and the Maun, are all celebrated 
for their breed of horses, + particularly the two 
last, which, though small, are accounted the best 
and the hardiest that are reared in the Deccan. 

The mass of the population in the country 
thus briefly described are Hindoos, who, by the 
ordinances of their sacred writings, are divided into 

* I have had no opportunity of ascertaining, but the Chandore hills are 
probably the highest above the level of the sea : there is a very perceptible 
fall in the country from Chandore to the Taptee, and from the’ Mahdeo hills 
to the Warna and KiRtuna 

f These are distinguished by the name of the place where they have been 
reared—Gung-thuree, Bbeem-thuree, Neer- thuree, and Maun Desh. TJmree 
means the dale or strath in the neighbourhood of a river, and the appella¬ 
tions here mentioned are used by the Mahrattas in speaking of these countries 
in preference to any other name by which sub-divisions of the country were 
marked by Mahomedans. Berar is likewise celebrated for the hardiness, but 
pot for the beauty, of itg horses, 
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the four well-known castes of Bramin, Kshittree, 
Weysh, and Shooder ; but all these classes, though 
nominally- preserved, are degenerated, extinct, or 
greatly sub-divided. 

The Bramins* are the priesthood, whose lives 
ought to be spent in worshipping and contemp¬ 
lating the Divinity, and teaching, by precept and 
example, what is proper to be- observed by the 
rest of mankind, to enable- them to gain the favour 
of the gods, and to attain a more exaiter state 
in their transmigration. They ought to have no 
interference in worldly concerns j but they have 
long been the principal officers, civil and military 
in all Hindoo states. Those Bramins who strictiy 
follow the tenets of their faith, and devote their 
nves to the study of what Hindoos conceive the 
divine ordinances, are held in great esteem • but 
otherwise,, in the Mahratta country,, there is no 
veneration for the Bramin character. 

, _ Independent of the two Mahratta divisions 
of Concamst + or those who belong to the country 
below the Ghauts, and Beshist, or those of the 

iPfllfsllP 

MBW 

e of S dL°s at Conc e a d ni? t r r r n in the Mahratta 

distinction, of their W *It ^ Prefer the 

surname, which they wili r seldom & menth 3 n, P ^ l0a * he “ r68ldanee ’ to the « 
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territory above, there are in the Mahratta country 
eight classes * of Bramins, who differ from each 
other in some of their usages, and present to those 
accustomed to observe them, perceptible differences 
both of character and appearance. 

The second of the four grand classes of Hin¬ 
doos is termed Kshittree, or the military body. 
The pure Kshittrees are considered extinct; but 
the Rajpoots, f who assume their appellation and 
their privileges, are the least degenerate of their 
descendants. 

The third grand class is the Weysh, $ or the 
mercantile community. 

The last of the four grand classes is the 
Shooder: they are properly the cultivators, and, 

The Coneanist Bramins, before the elevation of Ballajee Wishwanath, 
commonly called the first, though in fact the fifth, Peishwa, were not em¬ 
ployed as clerks atirl men of business, but as hurkarus and spies. They 
carefully suppress . or destroy all copies of the Syhadree Kind, where, their 
origin is mentioned, and a respectable Brarnin of Wace was, a few years 
ago, disgraced by Bajee Rao for having a copy of it. The Coneanists say 
that the word chitpawun was originally chitpolile, literally signifying 
“ searing the heart,” made use of in their addresses to their patron Puresh- 
ram for not attending to their petitions; this expression, however, being 
considered undutiful or improper, was changed to chitpamm , “ pure-hearted.’ 
which they interpret “ a sinner pardoned.” 

Of all the Bramins with whom I am acquainted, the Coneanists are the 
most sensible and intelligent. 

* Their names, arranged according to their degree, are-A, Kurrara; 2, 
Yajnrwcilee, or Mahadinjeh; 3, Kannoo ; 4, Deorookay ; 5, Kirwnnt; <5, Sben- 
wct); 7, Tirgool; and 8, Suwassay. 

+ Tlii in poo trap, or literally the children of rajas. They ate the offspring 
of Kshittree rajas with women of other castes, and are said to have existed 
since about the year 2U)0 of the Kalbee Yoog. 

t The real Weysh is also said to bo extinct, the Wanees, or Banians, 
occupy their place: but of a long list of the classes of Banians, there is 
not one of the sub-divisions that is real Weysh. The class termed Komtee, 
which is most common in Telingana. is the least degenerate. The other 
Banians in the Mahratta country are the Ling ait, Goojur, and. Jain The 
Liogait, although their Banians reckon themselves Weysh, are,, like the Jain, 
a distinct sect; they are divided into three classes, termed Silwunt, Pun- 
chum, and Tiruloe ; their Gooroos, or priests, are termed Jungum; they 
derive their appellation from wearing the Ling, an obscene symbol of both 
Mahdoo and Vishnoo. Thoy will not oat what has been cooked by a Brarnin, 
and they differ in their religious tenets, denying the doctrine of rnetem- 
psychosis; they are also deficient in some domestic observances rigidly 
prautised by other Hindoos, Tbo Goojur get their name rather from their 
country than their caste, being originally from Guzerat. There are also 
Bramins who arc Goojurs. The Jains aro not so common in Maharashtra as 
in the country south of the Kisbna, A good account of this remarkable 
sect has been given by Colonol Mackenzie in the Asiatic Researches , vol. joe. 

Vbl. I. 2. 
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as such, are known in the Mahratta country by the 
name of Koonbee. 

But, besides these four grand divisions, there 
are a vast number of Hindoos, the intermixed 
progeny of the four classes and of each other. 
They are not, however, wliat the European reader 
might fancy as outcastes : they have a community 
of their own, and ranks, professions, and employ¬ 
ments peculiar to themselves, of which there are 
an infinite number. All trades and artizans are 
of this irregular offspring, and classed, in Maha¬ 
rashtra, under the general appellation of SJmnlcer- 
jatee. * 

Erom all castes and classes there are devotees, 
who, renouncing the world, assume a religious 
character, which is generally put on in order to 
attain a larger share of what they pretend to give 
up ; but some have been exemplary in their con¬ 
duct, and, by the tenor of their lives, as well as 
their penance and observances, are supposed to 
have been animated by hopes paramount to all 
bodily suffering, and to have looked for no earthly 
reward; that in them even vanity was subdued, and 
that they were superior to that greatest of all 
seductions, the praise of their fellow-men. A 

* Independent of other Hindoo observances, all classes of the Shunker¬ 
jatee have a sort of moral and religions government amongst themselves; 
they have heads or chiefs, now termed Muqudura, Ghowdree, &«., &«., whose 
power seems _ to be the result of supposed suffrage, rather than of any 
regular election. There is no one Muqudum who has any very general 
authority in the Mahratta country ; but all classes are subject to the same 
sort of rules ; they are frequently strict in enforcing both spiritual and 
temporal observances. An infringement of what is customary is liable to 
a general inquiry in the community, every member of which may be readily 
roused to a jealous defence of what is considered either privilege or pro¬ 
priety. The lower castes of. the Shunkerjatee are not less particular than 
the others ; and hence it is that, in native regiments, the European officers 
ofter complain of having no trouble with affairs of caste except among 
low-caste men. For the origin of the Shunkerjatee, to those who may be 
desirous of acquiring minute information, reference may be made to 'Mr. 
CJolebrook’s writings on the subject, in the Asiatic. Researches, vol. v. The 
most remarkable thing in the classification of the Slmnkerjateo is, that the 
offspring of the Shooder with a woman of the Beam in class is the lowest of 
all. The term Shunkerjatee, in the Mahratta country, is applied to the 
mixed classes, which in many other parts of India, and in Sanscrit manus¬ 
cripts, are styled Wum Skunkur: this term is in use in Maharashtra, but is 
applied to any sort of employment in which a person may be engaged 
unbecoming his caste, A Bramin’s child by a slave girl is termed Sincley. 
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person, of such a character is termed a Sadhoo : he 
may he of any caste or persuasion; for a Hindoo 
admits that there may be pure devotion in any reli¬ 
gion, sex, or caste. Of the Sadhoos, or saints, that 
have been famous in Maharashtra, Kubheer* * * § was 
a Mahomedan; Tooharara, a Banian; Ivanhoo Fatra, 
a woman born of the dancing tribe; and Choha 
Mela was a Mhar or Dher. 

Bramin devotees are of three sorts—Brimha- 
eharee,f Wan Prist, and Sunneashee. 

Banians, though there are many devotees from 
this class of people, are not so apt to become so as 
the other castes. 

The Rajpoots, however, and all classes of 
Shooders,! may become Gosaeens and Byragees.§ 
When a Bramin assumes either of these characters, 
lie forfeits all claim to caste as a Bramin. Yet 
Gosaeen is a familiar name for the followers and 
disciples of the famous Mahapooroosh || and 
Brimhacharee, Bamdass Swamy, the spiritual 


* Kubheer lived a Mahomedan, but, when dead, the Hindoos claimed 
him as a Sadhoo. 

f .Though this be a name for those devotees who are rigid students for 12 
years, all Bramin. boys are termed Brimhacharee from the time of their 
admission into their caste, chat is, from the period at which the ceremony of 
the Moonj im performed until the consummation of their marriage, when they 
become Grefmsth, or householders. The ceremony of the Moonj is performed 
in all Hindoo families of the higher castes, of which the males may be 
entitled to use the Janwa, or distinguishing thread worn next the skin. 
This takes place when the boy is five or six years old, and the occasion is 
celebrated with more or less pomp, according to the wealth or poverty of the 
parents. The ceremony is performed by the household priest, who is called 
Uooroo, or Oopadheea, and, in itself, is merely fastening a piece of cloth 
about the child’s middle, and tying the Janwa diagonally across the body 
over the right shoulder ; whilst the Gayetri, a mystical Sanscrit verse, is 
pronounced by the child’s father, which all Bramina know, but none ought 
to disclose. Previous to this the child is not a Bramin, or accountable for 
omissions or infringements in eating, bathing, &o. &a. 

£ The Guoloes, or milkmen, hold the highest rank amongst the Shooders; 
some say by descent, others by their being born in employment about that 
most sacred animal the cow. Nawees, or barbers, from being frequently in 
contact with Bramins, likewise acquire a reflected superiority, but they are 
properly of the Shunkerjatoe. 

§ Hindoo devotees, who subsist on charity, are often indiscriminately 
termed Puqeers by Europeans, though the term is applicable to Mahomedan 
beggars only. 

|! An explanation of this word will appear hereafter. 
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director of Sivajee; and it is likewise an appella¬ 
tion of those Bramins who are professional story- 
tellers, or reciters of Kuthas, generally known as 
Hurdass* Gosaeen; but in these cases it is a mere 
nominal distinction. 

The Gosaeens, t properly so called, are 
followers of Mahdeo. The Byragees generally 
maintain the supremacy of Vishnoo. 

The Gosaeens are a much more numerous 
body in the Mahratta country than the Byragees; 
their dress, when they wear clothes, is invariably 
dyed orange— a colour emblematical of Mahdeo. 
The Gosaeens, for the most part, have deviated 
from the rules of their order in a manner univer¬ 
sally stigmatized by Hindoos. They engage in 
trade; they enlist as soldiers; some of them 
marry, and many of them have concubines. 
Gosaeens, who go without clothing, acquire superior 
character; hut those of greatest sanctity are the 
Gosaeens who never shave, or cut their hair or 
nails, or who have vowed to keep their heads or 
limbs in a particular position. The penances by 
extremes of heat and cold, and the voluntary 

• Dass means servant Hurree is a. name of Vishnoo— Hurd ass, the 
servant of Vishnoo 

f Their founder was Shuukernchaiya 5 there are ten divisions of them, 
with some shades of difference in their observances ; the ten are—1 . Guree ; 
2, Pooree ; 3, JBhartee ; 4, Bun ; 5, Arun »•- 6 , Surusutee ; 7, Teert ; 8 . Ashrin ; 
9, Bagur-, and 10 , Purwutt. 

To become a Gosaeen, such castes as wear the Kunjoota, or string round 
the Joins, destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth, if any covering be 
deemed nceestary ; and the person generally attaches himself to some one of 
the fraternity, as desirous of becoming 1 a cheki,or disciple The novice may 
proceed thus far and still retract; the irretrievable step, by which he 
beoomes a Gasaeen for ever, is in the ceremony called Home, which, in this 
case, must be jjone through in the most solemn manner It is performed by 
taking au earthen vessel, one cubit square, termed stundeel ; this is to be 
iilied with pure umuixed mould, over wbietupowders of various colours are to 
be strewed ; upon this a fire is kindled, and over the whole ghee or milk 
is poured tor a certain number of times, during which munturs, or mystical 
verses, are repeated, and vows solemnly made, of poverty, celibacy, and 
perpetual pilgrimage to.the different holy places throughout India. Ghee is 
butter clarified by boiling. Milk is always used by a Brain in in performing 
the, Horn#, on this, as well as on other more common occasions of daily 
ocourrenco The disciples of a Gosaeen are obtained in three ways—voluntary 
followers, slaves purchased, and children obtained from parents who had 
vowed to make them Gosaeens previous to their birch. 
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tortures wliich some of them undergo, are often 
greater than one might suppose the human frame 
could endure. 

Men who survive such exposure, and volun¬ 
tarily submit to such bodily suffering, are, it may 
easily be conceived, very formidable when they 
take up arms. Gosaeens and Byragees have 
frequently waged a religious war, and some of the 
divisions of Gosaeens have had desperate battles 
with each other. Under a weak or unsettled 
government, the Gosaeens and Byragees have both 
been guilty of dreadful outrages on the persons 
and properties of the inoffensive part of the 
community; but the former are more notorious in 
this respect than the latter. They used to travel 
in armed parties, and, under pretence of seeking 
charity, levied contributions on the country. 
Where unsuccessfully resisted, they frequently 
plundered, murdered, and committed the most 
brutal enormities. 

The reader will now understand, from what 
has been said of the most conspicuous classes of 
the inhabitants in Maharashtra, that the name 
Mahratta is applicable in some degree to all of 
them, when spoken of in contradistinction to men 
of other countries; but amongst themselves a 
Mahratta Bramin will carefully distinguish himself 
from a Mahratta. That term, though extended to 
the Koonbees, or cultivators, is, in strictness, 
confined to the military families of the country, 
many of whom claim a doubtful but not improb¬ 
able descent from the Rajpoots. 

The women in the Mahratta country are well 
treated ; they are the helpmates, hut by no means 
the slaves, of their husbands; nor are they in the 
degraded state in which some travellers have 
described the condition of the women in other 
parts of India, and in which the ordinances of the 
Shasters would place them. There is one custom 
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generally observed among them, which is, that the 
wives of all the chiefs and military men, who 
pretend to 11ajpoot descent, are as strictly veiled 
as the Mahometan ladies of rank, and as much 
disgrace attaches to their being seen, particularly 
by persons not Hindoos. This observance they 
probably adopted, in the first instance, from the 
Deccanee Mussulmans or the Moghuls, but they 
say it is handed down as a usage of the branch of 
Rajpoots from whom they are descended. 
Mahratta ladies of this description, on the death of 
their husbands, frequently immolate themselves 
with the corpse; but in cases where they either 
have helpless infants or important family affairs 
requiring their care, they are rarely permitted to 
do so. Should they for the latter reason choose to 
survive, their veil is in a great degree removed, as 
they are obliged to appear where business demands 
their presence, in company with men, in an assem¬ 
bly, or even in battle. 

With regard to religion, the principal feature r 
in that of all Hindoos is their belief in the trans¬ 
migration of the soul; and without attempting to 
reconcile, much less to defend, the ridiculous 
inconsistencies of their wild mythology, or to 
account for the differences that exist, in what may 
be now stated, from that which prevails in other 
parts of India, a brief summary of the religious 
creed of the Mahrattas will here be useful, especially 
to the reader in EnglandThey believe that the 
great Divine Spirit pervades the universe; that the 
soul of every human being is a part of that great 
Spirit, and, when perfectly purified, is re-united to 
it. This is the ultimate reward of the good, ■whilst 
the punishment of the wicked consists in being re¬ 
born in a state proportionally distant from that re¬ 
union. The soul, which animates the body of a 
Bramin is nearest to this state of beatitude, pro¬ 
vided he shall duly fulfil the ordinances of his 
faith ; but if he do not, his soul shall be detained in 
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mirrulc, or hell, until sufficient torture, in expiation 
of sins, has been inflicted when it will he sent to 
re-animate some other living shape upon the earth. 
The souls of all mankind must, therefore, pass 
through the human form of a I! ram in as their last 
probation, unless that perfect goodness can be 
attained which they describe in the character of a 
Sadhoo, in which case immediate admittance is 
gained to eternal happiness. 

The Mahrattas suppose that the divine nature, 
in itself, cannot be the agent; yet from this divine 
nature, or great spirit, known by the name of 
Brimh, emanated Prakritee, or nature, and Brahma 
the creator, Vishnoo the preserver, and Siva or 
Mahdeo the destroyer: the respective wives of 
these three are Sawitree, Luximee, and Parbuttee. 

Brahma created all things; he created human 
beings, and was himself incarnate ; he is the father 
of the Deos, or good spirits ; and likewise of the 
Dyts, or evil spirits. Indra is the chief of the 
former, and Bullee of the latter. The agents of 
preservation and destruction, together with their 
wives, have likewise become incarnate, and assumed 
a multitude of forms on the earth, in order to 
fulfil the ends of their being. These incarnations 
are called their outars ; the different names of these 
together with a number of emanations, produce a 
host of deities, amounting, say the Bramins, exclu¬ 
sive of Brahma, Vishnoo, and Mahdeo, to three 
hundred and thirty millions. 

There is but one temple dedicated to Brahma 
in India, which is at Pooshkur, near Ajimere. 
Vishnoo, Mahdeo, and their wives are worshipped 
under the names of their various outars, in nume¬ 
rous temples, where their images are preserved. 
There are a multitude of incarnations from all of 
them; but there are eleven principal outars of 
Mahdeo, and ten of Vishnoo: those of Mahdeo 
were chiefly for the purpose of assisting Indra in 
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his wars with the Dyts: those of Yishnoo are the 
most celebrated; hut as they are well known, it 
may be sufficient to remark that his wars for the 
destruction of evil genii and oppressive rajas, and 
the shapes he assumed for the preservation of the 
world on various occasions, are recorded in the 
Poorans or sacred histories, forming the subject of 
their great popular poems, the " Pamayun, the 
Mahabharut, and the Bhagwut. These poems 
Iiave in later times been imitated in Mahratta, and 
have afforded a never-failing fund of amusement 
in supplying ideas and allusions for all Kuthas, a 
sort of recitative, intermixed with music and song; 
in which tales, achievements, acts, and penances of 
the gods are related, anecdotes and allusions to 
passing occurrences often wittily introduced, and 
good moral lessons frequently conveyed. The 
Kuthas* are a popular amusement in Maharashtra 
with all ranks and castes. 

There is no religion in which there are a 
greater number of sectaries than that of the 
Hindoos. The two great divisions are those who 
acknowledge the supremacy of Yishnoo, and those 
who assert the superiority or equality of Mahdeo;f 
the latter has long been the prevailing creed 
throughout Maharashtra. 

Most individuals have some deity, which they 
reckon especially propitious to themselves: this 
deity is termed Aradh; but every family has 
invariably a tutelary god, who is styled their Kool 
Swamy4 All the gods are worshipped, more 

character of which they partake, Kuthas 
mivtld™™v r w° Mr- Matfche ?f 8 entertainments of the present day than 
anything* to which I can compare them in England. 

and is not+he ? be P h ?. r , 0 ob8m Y d ’ does not destr °y indiscriminately, 
and is not the depnver of life; that occupation belongs to the goddess 
V ai ? d ?; s 800n as Jhe soul departs, it is carried to be judged by Yem 
fnt w ° f l oor y a (tho SUI1 )i an outar of Vishnoo. / have 

not met withMahdeo as the renovator : and if that idea bo taken from anv 
Sir* W1 * b heathen deity Jupiter genitor, as alluded to by 
bir William Jones, it is a fanciful notion, to say the least. y 

I uynroo, Joteba, Kundoba, and Parbuttee, under her name of 
Bhowanee, are generally the KoolSwaray and Atadb of the Mahratta soldiers 
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particularly, at certain times, for instance, Gun- 
puttee, the son of Mahdeo, on commencing any¬ 
thing ; and the name of Ram (an outar of Vishnoo) 
is pronounced in the hour of death; but the Aradh 
and Kool Swamy are inwardly implored on ordinary 
occasions, when suing for strength to perforin what 
is good or to resist what is evil; to obtain health, 
happiness, or any worthy object. Such Bramins as 
can be termed religions instructors, are either 
Oopadheeas or Gooroos ; the distinction in these is, 
that the Oopadheea is commonly the hereditary 
domestic teacher in a family, and the Gooroo is the 
chosen instructor and intercessor of an individual. 
Many persons, especially men of consequence, 
choose some celebrated devotee for their spiritual 
guide, whose sanctity is supposed to be such that, 
by his intercession with the deity, objects will be 
granted which would be denied to the less worthy 
individual. Such a mediator, though he may not 
attain the character of a Saclhoo, is superior to 
other Gooroos, and acquires the appellation 
of Mahapooroosh ,* It is remarkable that the 
Mahapooroosh of the Mahrattas is sometimes a 
Mahomedan. 

All natives of India, even the most intelligent 
of them, are extremely superstitious, and place 
great reliance on astrology, omens, prodigies, and 
prophesies; and nothing of magic, witchcraft, or 
supernatural agency is too gross for the credulity 
of the multitude. 

All Mahratta learning, except simple reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, is confined to those 
Braminsf who study the Sanscrit language, in 
which only their sacred writings are composed. 

* The Mahapooroosh is frequently referred to as an oracle, and, on pre¬ 
dicting falsely, is often blamed by the disappointed individual, who declares 
him responsible for the unfortunate issue of the affair. On the other hand, 
when the Mahapooroosh is not so well rewarded as he might expect, he some¬ 
times (though this is rare) threatens to withdraw his protection from a person 
so unmindful and so -unworthy, 

t Bramins learned in the Shatters hare the title of Shastree; in the 
Vedas, Waudeeh ; in both Shasters and Vedra, Pundit—titles which much 
resemble those of the learned Rabbis in the Jewish synagogue, 

Yol, I. 


3 
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*. The Dorans were written by Veas, an inspired Bramin one 


The principal of these are the four Bheds, or 
Vedas; the six Shasters; and the Poorans,* or 
sacred histories, of which there are 18 principal; 
hut upon these there are an infinite number of 
explanations and commentaries. 

A small proportion only of the Mahratta 
Bramms understand Sanscrit; and there is no great 
proficiency, even in Hindoo literature, to be found 
among them at the present day. 

Much injudicious praise has been lavished on 
the learning and virtue of the Hindoos, and in 
exposing these panegyrics, their character has 
become the theme of still more injudicious cen¬ 
sure. Both extremes are unjust; and surely it 
would be better that the unfavourable side of the 
picture should not be viewed by any person whose 
fortunes may lead him to the shores of India as 
a servant of the public. If our young country¬ 
men proceed to their destination unbiassed by pre¬ 
judice, study the language, and cultivate the 
the acquaintance of the natives, they will, after 
long intercourse, have many kind recollections and 
feelings towards them. They may ofter be dis¬ 
gusted with _ corruption, meanness, and every 
debasing passion which observation and general 
intercourse with mankind in all parts of the world 
will too frequently discover; but they will soon 
perceive that many of these vices have originated 
m a corrupt, oppressive government, and the 
demoralizing effects of an absurd superstition • that 
they really possess many virtues and great quali¬ 
ties; and that much of what is amiable, in every 
relation of life, may be found amongst the natives 
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We now proceed, however, to notice the first 
records of events which have as yet been discover¬ 
ed relative to that portion of the people of whom 
our subject more particularly treats. 

Like the early history of every country, that 
of Maharashtra is involved in much obscurity; 
yet there are traces of two or three great revolu¬ 
tions previous to the Mahomedam conquest. Po¬ 
pular legend tells us that the people called Gursee , 
who are a low caste, and the best performers 
amongst the rude musicians of the country, are 
the aborigines of Maharashtra: and this is sup¬ 
ported by the authority of the Poorans, in which 
it is stated that the tract between the Cavery and 
the Godavery was termed Dkimdharmya , or the 
forest, and that when ltawun held universal sway, 
he bestowed it upon the wajintree, or musicians. 
But the first authentic account we have of any 
sovereignty in the country is that of which Tagara 
was the metropolis. The city was frequented by 
Egyptian merchants 250 years before Christ; and 
the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, 
who wrote about the middle of the second century, 
particularly mentions it as a place of great resort, 
and well known to the Greeks as the emporium 
for the supply of their merchandise. 

Its name is well known to learned Hindoos, 
but its exact position has not been ascertained ;* 
though it was probably situated on the bank of 
the Godavery, a little to the north-cast of the 
modem town of Bheer. It was under the govern¬ 
ment of a Bajpoot prince, whose authority appears 
to have been very extensive, and acknowledged by 
several other rajas, as he is styled the chief of the 
chiefs of Tagara. t 


* In tlie Transactions of the Bombay Literary, Society, vol. lii., my 
reasons for this supposition are published. 

t Mentioned in old grants of land, engraved on copper-plates. 
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It is probable that the power of the raias of 
ImP+s ongln ; lted b y conquest from the northward; 

• th ° nCX * r f v °lution of which we have any 
tiace appears to have been occasioned by an insur- 
rection m the country, headed by a man of an 
interior caste, named Shalivahan,* whose accession 

?7-78™he 0 ’y-r 
of gSgag-g^pfflSfe whTchlsthel^ 

town*' S e “4 10ned 1 V h t Peri P lus ’ alld the modern 
town ot Mungy Pyetun, situated on the banks of 

the Godavery. What follows in regard to tlhs 

fr ° m 016 ^ abu l 0 u s legends of 

Shalivahanf annexed the territory of a raia 
who reguied at Asseer, to his own dominions • this 

of j ^ C6nded fl i° m Sissoda y> « Rajpoot’ raja 
of the solar race; his ancestor having emigrated 
from Koshul Desh, the modern Gude, aSd founded 

at the Period 801 ^ -f 0 ° f the N « bud <lah, which, 

. ,P® riod lts conquest by Shalivahan 
had existed 1680 years. Shalivahan put the whole 
of the members of this family to death excent- 

iufanT e son 0m f an ’ 7 h ?’ r* 18 '™ 1 ®' esoa P ed with her 
mtaut son, found shelter and subsistence in a 

miraculous manner amongst the Sautpoora moun- 

thfTfamiJv ““^’'wards became the founder of 
the family of the rana of Cheitore. Prom the 
ranas of Cheitore sprang the ranas of Oudepoor 

SoTf ly admi * ted t0 be tb e oldest family in 
Hmdoostan; and from them, aoeording to the 
l egend quoted, it is pretend ed that the founder of 

others to hlvebeea the^on of° a^KoomaT o Ji ' 0Q /i t,Ge ’ or' Cultivator, and by 

oonntoy„alll,ima„oabT„t M*hd.r Hif ” of tie 

was the virgin daughter of a Brain in whn 8 wf 0tll ® r ’ sa,ys t,le 8ame authority, 
a sacred kind, was in consetm" ^ by a snake of 

from her father’s threshold • PP d be , dl ?#i?aeed, and was driven 

by whom she was protected. 5 * e W3S 1-0ceivecl into ^ house of a poS- 

India ^^s^s^hatl^ourrenfln^Maharashtra, to different parts of 

inquire whether this or that fablebe the more’probable; DOt ° f imporfcance to 
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the Mahratta nation, as hitherto known to us, 
drew his lineage. The legend proceeds to state 
that Shalivahan long waged war with Yikramajeet, 
the prince of Malwa; hut they at last concluded 
a treaty by which the Nerbuddah become the 
boundary of Shalivahan to the north, and of 
Yikramajeet to the south. The commencement 
of the reign of each was to form an epoch for 
future calculation in their respective countries; 
that of Yikramajeet commences 57 years before 
the birth of our Saviour, and is still prevalent 
to the northward of the Nerbuddah; whilst that 
of Shalivahan, already noticed, continues in the 
Deccan. In the Mahratta manuscripts these 
epochs have been rather inconsistently adduced 
as a proof of such a treaty betwixt Yikramajeet 
and Shalivahan; because as there is a difference of 
133 years, the eras themselves refute the story; 
unless we suppose that Yikramajeet had prior 
claims to sovereignty, and that the era was 
reckoned from the time of some of his forefathers. 

There were, probably, several other revolu¬ 
tions in Maharashtra; but nothing is known as to 
the cause, or period, of a subsequent removal of 
the capital from Paithana to Deogurh, the modem 
Doulutabad. Some manuscripts deduce a succes¬ 
sion of rajas from Shalivahan to Jadow Itamdeo 
Rao, who was the reigning prince at the time of 
the first appearance of the Mahomedans in that 
quarter, in the end of the thirteenth century. At 
that period, and as far back as there is any 
authentic record, the Mahratta country seems to 
have been divided into many small states more or 
less independent. 

Perishta mentions the opposition which Alp 
Khan, the soobchdar, or governor, of Guzerat, 
experienced from a raja named Kirren, when co¬ 
operating with Mullik Kafoor in the second expe¬ 
dition into the Deccan. The raja of Gondwaneh 
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“A S r d H 1C i ra -i a , of Bu S Iflna is frequently 
mentioned by that author. By a grant of land 
engraved on a copper-plate, and found at Tannah 
near Bombay,* it appears that there was a raja 
reigmng m or near the island of Salsettc, A. I). 
1018, who claimed descent from the rajas of 
Tagara. A copper-plate of a similar description, 
round at Satara, f proves that in A. D. 1192 there 
was a raja at Panalla who possessed considerable 
territory.* By the legends of the country he is 
said to have reigned over the whole of the tract 
extending from the Mahdew range of hills, north of 
oatara, to the Hurnkassee river, south of Kolapoor 
and including all the southern tract of the Concan 
as far as Sewdasheogurh. 

This raja likewise claimed descent from the 
rajas ot Tagara. His country, according to tradi¬ 
tion, was reduced by a raja named SingiS, also said 
to have been a Rajpoot prince. The place of his 
standing encampment, during the time his troops 
were reducmg the country of the raja of Panalla, 
is still shown close to Mahsoorna in the neighbour- 
hood ot 1 oosasaoly, south of Satara. Raja Singin 
died before he had firmly established himself, and 
the territory ot Bhoje, raja of Panalla, fell into 

Tha ttli" Mahratta polygars.§ The Concan- 
Giiaut-Mahta. from the neighbourhood of Poona 
to the W arna, belong to a family named Sirkav 
whose descendants assumed the title of raja, and to 

nobility amon ^ st tho Wgiest of the Mahratta 

* First volume of Asiatic Researches, page 357 . ■■■■""" ' 

+ Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society , vol iii 
Paiifu?” t° fcNr 15 forte-^., 1 , r.„„„ earIl . 

Samangurh; 7, Rangna• 8 WussuntoiirR 0 ’ (or Vishalgm-h); 6, 

Wundun ; 12, Nandgeeree : 13 ICelinia • ?4 Sat ” ra i 10, Clmndun ; 11, 

They „e ,HU Known by tWna,«J, 

*>ntf JXSLS to r\y roSo'l'KSr °°t be00m< > Mepon- 

from whom teoanenforceSem 6 ’ ^ C ° ntobufcioils all those* 

|| Mahratta MSS. and tradition. 
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It is probable that future research in the 
Deccan may add considerably to thislist, and estab¬ 
lish further proofs in support of an opinion now 
pretty general among Europeans, that India, at a 
period long antecedent to the Mohomedan con¬ 
quest, was divided into many small states. 

The most beneficial result of such research 
would be the probable discovery of the various 
modes of revenue management, and the origin of 
many institutions now found in the country. Some 
partial explanation of these points must here be 
given, because a previous acquaintance with them 
is essentially necessary to the reader, in order to 
understand the state of the country at different 
periods, and to comprehend the mode in which the 
modern Mahrattas gradually and insidiously found 
pretexts for encroaching upon the corrupt and 
indolent Mahomedans. 

In Maharashtra, and indeed throughout all the 
country of the Hindoos, next to their singular 
arrangement into castes, the most striking feature 
in their polity is the division of the whole country 
into villages, each of which forms a distinct com¬ 
munity. 

A Hindoo village in the Deccan is termed 
gaom : when not a market-town, it is called mouza ; 
and when it enjoys that distinction, it is styled 
Misha. Every village is a small state in miniature, 
and all the land in the country, with the exception 
of inaccessible mountains or places wholly unfre¬ 
quented, is attached to some one village. The 
boundaries of its lands are defined, and encroach¬ 
ments carefully resisted ; the arable land is divided 
into fields ; each field has a name, which, together 
with the name of the owner or occupant, is regis¬ 
tered. The inhabitants are principally cultivators, 
and are now either Meerasdars* or Ooprees.f These 

* Meerasdar.—-This is a Mahomedan appellation, though in more general 
use than Thulkaree, which is the Mahratta word for the same sort of tenure 

f Oopree literally signifies a stranger, and is here applied to the mere 
renter in opposition to the hereditary occupant. 
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names serve to distinguish the tenure by which 
they hold their lands. The Oopree is a mere ten- 
ant-at-will, but the Meerasdar is a hereditary occu¬ 
pant, whom the government cannot displace as Ion* 
as he pays the assessment on his field. With various 
privileges and distinctions in his village, of minor 
consequence the Meerasdar has the important 
power ot selling or transferring his right of occu¬ 
pancy at pleasure. To render this right saleable 
ot course, infers a low rate of assessment, and much 
discussion as to his being the proprietor of the soil 
has m consequence, arisen in different parts of 
British India. It is a current opinion in the Mah- 
ratta country that all the lands were originally of 
this description. J 

Besides the cultivators and the regular estab¬ 
lishment, there are other castes and trades in pro- 
portmn to the size of each village. The complete 
establishment consists of a Patell, Koolkwmee, m& 
Ghogula with 24 persons, called the JBaruh Palow - 
tay and Bamh Alowtay* The se 24 persons 

are much employed in Mahmtta armiL Tenth the ™ Lf°T 0Ity 

sir 1 ml “i s 

if on the Alowtay, which someTa, he“S*t ^to be VLn]^ md0 °n Villa f 6 ; 
unaoconntable, especially if we admit is ^ 1 h av ebeen less 

Balowtay; but this seems little more than mere conLetare i^ of , the 
has charge of the mosques and bnriel.plaees JaKdan iS"S 
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are of various trades and professions, necessary as 
artizans and public servants, or desirable on ac¬ 
count of religious observances and common amuse¬ 
ments. Very few villages are complete, and in a 
great part of the Concan the Khotes, or ancient 
farmers of the village revenue, have long become 
hereditary, and superseded the name and office of 
the chief village magistrate ; but in the upper 
country every village has its Patell and Koolkur- 
nee, and each of the larger villages has its bard and 



manages the affairs of eiiani, or freehold lands attached to them. He 
performs the ceremony at Mahomedan marriages, and ought to be competent 
to all the duties of a moola ; but he is very often found where there is no 
Mahomedan family except his own, and is known to the Mahratta popula¬ 
tion as the person who kills their sheep and goats when offered as a sacrifice 
at temples, or in their fields, to propitiate the deities presiding over the 
different stulls, or great divisions of the village lands. The moolana, like¬ 
wise, kills the sheep for the batik, who, although frequently mistaken for 
the butcher, is, in fact, the person who cleans and exposes the meat for sale. 
The moolana is entitled to two pice (small copper coin) and the heart of 
every animal he kills for the lcatik. Some of the Malirattas are unmindful 
of the ceremony, but in general they profess not to eat flesh unless the myt 
has been pronounced by the moolana, or some Mussulman capable of repeat¬ 
ing what renders the flesh of any animal ImUal, or lawful to be eaten. To 
account for this extraordinary adoption of Mahomedan observance puzzles 
the Hindoos. The moolana has the same kind of allowances as the other 
Balowtay. Second, the Alowtay are : first, tho Sonar, or goldsmith ; he is 
assayer of coins, as well as the maker of gold and silver ornaments for the 
richer inhabitants ; second, the Jungrum, or gooroo of the Lingait. sect; third, 
the tailor; fourth, the Koiee, or water-carrier ; fifth, the Tural, or Yeslnir, 
is a Mhar ; but the Alowtay rights, which constitute the Tural’s emoluments, 
are distinct from the Balowtay of the Mhars. It is the duty of the Tural 
to remain in the village, and never to quit its boundary. He is at the 
constant call of the Patell, hut his particular duty is to attend strangers, 
and take care of all travellers from the moment of their entering the village; 
of which, if walled, the Tural is porter. He furnishes all necessary inform¬ 
ation as well as supplies to strangers, and is often extremely useful to them. 
His duties are very numerous. Sixth, the gardener; seventh, the Dowree 
Gosawee, a religious personage who beats the dour, a species of small 
tambourin ; eighth, the Gursee, or piper. The Gursees, as already noticed, 
are said to be descended from the aborigines of Dhund Kairinaya, the forest 
or country between the sources of the Beema and Oavery. Ninth, the 
Ramoosee or Bheel. These, although their office is the same when employed 
on the village establishment, are different castes of people, but they resemble 
each other in many of their habits; both are professed thieves. The 
Ramoosees belong more particularly to Maharashtra, The Bheels, in the 
Maliratta country, are only found in Candeish, and along the Syhadree 
range north of Joonere. In villages they generally hold the office of watch¬ 
man, and when a country is settled, they become useful auxiliaries in the 
police ; but under a weak government, or when anarchy prevails, they quit 
their habitations and become thieves and robbers. The Ramoosees use the 
sword and matchlock : the Bheels more commonly the bow and arrow ; the 
latter are less domesticated than the former, Bheels abound to the north of 
the Nerbuddah, and over the greater part of Guzorat. When employed on 
the village establishment, they are, in that province, called Burtinneas. 
Tenth, the Teloe, or oil-seller; eleventh, the Tambowlee, or pawn-leaf 
vender ; twelfth, the Gonedulee, or beater of the tambhut, a double kettle¬ 
drum,'''';'.' 
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Rajpoot descent; but it is by no moans conclusive, as there are proofs of 
their having, in many instances, purchased the office from the tribe called 
Eassar. The Patellship, owing to the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the 
Patell’s right of selling a portion, or tuqseemu of his wufcun, is frequently 
divided and sub-divided into two, four, or more shares amongst different 
families ; and all the members of one of these families, the head of which 
holds any such share, call themselves Patell. In the same way the members 
of a Koolkurnee’s family style themselves Koolkurnee, and so on of all other 
hereditary offices. The Patell, who holds the chief managing authority is 
styled Muquduvi. 

_ X This has not always been the case ; many of the Koolkurnees were 
Purbhoos, Sonars (goldsmiths), and Simpees (tailors). The Bramins excuse 


Purbhooa, Sonars (goldsmiths), and Simpees (tailors). The Bramins excuse 
themselves for having entered upon worldly occupations by the plea of 
necessity. ' Mankind,” say they, “ had become so corrupt, that charity to 
Brarmns was not duly attended to, and hunger compelled them to adopt 
some means of obtaining food. v 


astrologer, as well as its carpenter, blacksmith, 
barber, and watchman. The smaller have only one 
or two of the most useful artizans. 

The Patell is the head managing authority, his 
immediate assistant is the Chougula, and both of 
them are generally of the Shooder caste.* 

The principal person next t o the Patell is the 
Koolkurnee, the clerk, or registrar, who is now 
generally a Bramin.f 

The Patell is assisted by the rest of the estab¬ 
lishment in managing the affairs of the village ; 
and the whole are paid by lands, grain, or money, 
apportioned in shares to each, individual by the 
regulations of the community. 

The Patell superintends the cultivation, 
manages the police, frequently provides for the 
amusement, as well as the protection, of the village. 
"When disputes arise, which cannot be settled by 
the friendly interference of neighbours, the 
complaint is carried to the Patell, who advices, 
admonishes, and frequently induces the parties to 
compromise the matter ; but, if it seems necessary, 
the Patell assembles some of the inhabitants best 
acquainted with the circumstances, to whom the 
case is, in due form, submitted for arbitration : this 
is called a JPunchayet , which commonly consists 
of five members. Such is the simple outline of the 
civil government of a village. In criminal cases. 
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though instances are found where a Patell has 
exercised great power under the Mahratta govern¬ 
ment, he is not, by the acknowledged custom of the 
country, vested with the authority of fine or 
imprisonment or the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment; when crimes of such a nature occur, 
it is the duty of the Patell to report the case to his 
superior, or to apprehend and forward the culprit 
to higher authority. 

The name Patell, though not a Mahomedan 
word, is supposed by the Mahratta Bramins to have 
been introduced by the Mahomedans. The ancient 
Hindoo appellation was Gaora , and that of the 
managing Patell or Muqudum GramadiJcaree. The 
Kulkurnee was termed GrctmlekuJs * A principal 
part of the duty of the Patell and Koolkurnee is to 
superintend the arrangement and collection of the 
revenue. It is the busisness of the Koolkurnee to 
keep all public accounts which are made up 
annually. In his general account the whole of the 
land is first stated ; then the commons, roads, the 
site of the village, and all waste-land incapable of 
cultivation, are deducted. The arable land is next 
shown, and alienations of every description speci¬ 
fied. The remainder is the land on which the 
government assessment is levied. This ought to be 
laid on with reference to the produce. By the 
ordinances of the Shasters, one-sixth of the crop is 
the lawful share payable by the ryot, or cultivator, 
to the raja. But this usage of remote antiquity 
has been long unknown in practice; and different 
rates and modes of collection have been fixed, or 
enacted by suceeding rulers, as wisdom and good 
policy suggested, or as rapacity and necessity may 
have urged. 

The great source of revenue in every village of 
the Mahratta country is the land rent : but there 
are two other heads of collection ; the one may be 
termed the extra revenue, and the other the customs. 
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Under the first of tliese all taxes are comprehended, 
which, being added to the amount of the land 
assessment, the total is called the jummabmidee . 
The extra revenue, although made up of a variety 
of petty items, is neither heavy nor important. The 
customs are of a more intricate nature. The villages, 
as already observed, are commonly either termed 
Mouzas or Kusbas ; one very large village may 
constitute a Kusba without any dependent villages ; 
but, in general, from five to twenty-live villages are 
subordinate to one Kusba ; and on this are regulated 
the complicated inland imposts which exist under 
native governments, and which are probably found¬ 
ed on ancient Hindoo institutions.* 

Independent of various allowances in kind, the 
Patells, Koolkurnees, and Chowgulas hold about 
one-twenty-fifth of the village land rent-free. It 
is a conjecture of the more intelligent natives of 
the country, that, in ancient times, these officers, 
superintended by the superior government agents, 
collected the assessment in kind. The whole of 
the intermediate agents that may have existed bet¬ 
ween the Pat ell and the raja are not precisely 
ascertained; but, at present, over several villages, 
forming a small district, there are always two 
hereditary officers—the one called Deshmookh, 


* Every Kusba has some usage in levying customs peculiar to itself; 
import and export, which, in England, refer to the kingdom, apply in India, 
where these duties exist, to import and export to and from the Kusba or 
villages within its range. Thus, there are peculiar rates for the inhabitants 
of the Kusba, for the inhabitannts of Mouzas dependent on the Kusba, and 
for persons coming from a distance, or from within the range of an adjoining 
Kusba. In cities, or large towns, where there are several markets, each 
separate division, where such market is held, is called Pete, and is regulated, 
in a manner nearly similar. Transit duties are of two sorts—one collected 
within the range of the Kusba, and the other a general transit through the 
country. The general transit is a ready-money payment, and was commonly, 
at least by the Mahomed&ns, reserved by government; but the right of 
collecting within the range of the Kusba is portioned in an intricate manner, 
and most of the permanent agents of government have some right to share 
iii the customs, which by them are collected in kind. Many persons have 
pensions upon the custom ; a right of levying a small share from certain 
articles, or exacting something from every one exposing their merchandise 
on a particular spot. These doscend as hereditary, and with the divisibility 
common to all Hindoo property. 

Trade in the Mahratba country, as far as authentic record exists, has 
always been a secondary object with the government; 
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Dessaee , or Zumeendar; and the other Deshpandya , 
DesJilekuJc, and Qanoongo. Both these officers 
now occasionally assume the title of Zumeendar, 
hut the appellations Deslimookli and Deshpandya 
are in more general use in the Mahratta country; 
and their duties under the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ments were nearly similar in their districts to 
those of the Pateil and ICoolkurnee in their 
villages. The Deshmookhs and Patells, with few 
exceptions, are Mahrattas, as the Deshpandyas 
and Koolkurnees are Bramins. Though the services 
of the Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas are in 
general dispensed with, they continue to he paid 
by a portion of land in different parts of their 
district, which may he estimated at about one- 
twentieth of the arable soil, and a twentieth of the 
government revenue, or five per cent, separately 
collected by them, and calculated agreeably to the 
revenue actually realized. But this is stated 
merely to give a general idea of their allowances, 
which are exceedingly variable ; and they have 
many rights of shares and exactions which it is 
unnecessary to enumerate. The Deshpandya has 
about half the allowances of the Deshmookh in 
land, in kind, and in money. 

There are many conjectures as to the origin 
of Deshmookhs^ and Deshpandyas. They were, 
probably, a universal institution of the Hindoo 
states, as ancient as village establishments, or 
divisions into castes ; and the Deshadikaree and 
Deshlekuk may possibly have been the chief 
managers in the district for the time being, as the 
Gramadikaree and Gramlekuk were in the 


* The Mahometans, who like other etymologists, are sometimes very 
ingenious at the expense of correctness, derive this appellation from words of 
their own language ; Pus, signifying ten, and moolch, the fist—hence, say 
they, Deshmookh, the tenth handful, which brings the signification to accord 
with the supposed original allowance of those hereditary officers. Desh (or, 
in Hindooatanee, Das) signifies country, moohh the mouth, and Moahhya a 
chief ; the Mahrattas say the derivation is not from Mookhya, a chief, but 
from Desh and Mookh the mouth, or spokesman of a district. Many English¬ 
men have adopted the Mahomedan derivation. 
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village.t That there were Deshadikarees is proved 


f Though the probability is that the Deshadikarg were, like most Hindoo 
institutions, hereditary, there are some circumstances for and against this 
supposition, which, as the question relates to my subject, as the origin of 
every thing regarding the rights of the people of India should be of import¬ 
ance, and as what I mention may be followed up by inquiries more satis¬ 
factory, I shall here submit these circumstances to the reader’s judgment :— 
Adiknr is a Sanscrit word signifying the first or chief in employment,_ whether 
as applied to the prime minister of the state, to one deputed by him, or by 
the prince j it likewise signifies a right, possession, previlege, or inheritance ; 
it is never, however, that I have found, used synonymously with Writtee, 
which is the Hindoo appellation of what is now more generally expressed in 
the Mahratta country by the name of Wutun Adikaree signifies a possessor, 
an heir, one who possesses some right or privilege ; it is also frequently used 
as the name of any agent of government superintending revenue affairs The 
name itself, therefore, is in favor of the supposition that the Deshadikars 
did exist as permanent hereditary officers ; and that the Deshadikaree, like 
the Gramadikaree, was the principal superintendent amongst the body of 
relations for the time being. 

The reasons, however, for doubting this collusion, and for supposing the 
Deshadikars distinct from, and superior to, the Dashmookhs, are not un¬ 
worthy of consideration. At the present day the Mahrattas generally 
preserve all the Mahomedan forms of address in their letters and official 
papers, unless they can revert to the ancient Hindoo words and forms with 
facility. On the occasion of granting enam, or rent-free lands, of any village, 
wholly or in part, there are four separate sunnuds, or deeds of gift, made 
out—1st, one to the grantee, always conferring the grant on him and. his heirs 
for ever ; 2nd, one to the Muqudum, or managing Patell in the village ;'Srd, 
one to the Deshmooks and Deskpandyas; and 4th, one to the Deshadi¬ 
karees. The three first are addressed to the parties simply ; but to the fourth 
the address is “ Baje sree Deshadikaree wo Lekuk wurtuman bawee ”—to 
the Deshadikaree and writers now and hereafter. The terms used for 
wurtuman bawee in the Mahomedan grants are hal waistnqbal , and these are 
seldom found substituted by the Mahrattas for the Sanscrit. Those who 
are inclined to defend the antiquity of the Deshmookhs’ rights say this 
address is merely applicable to the present agents, who are collectors for 
the government, and occupy tho place which was held by the chief or 
managing Doshmookh; whilst others adduce it as an instance of there 
having been no permanent hereditary officer between the Patell and the 
sovereign, and this onbiion they support by some plausible conjectures. 
The Dashmookhs and Deshpandyas, as now found, were, in the opinion of 
these last, an institution of the Mahomedans, when they first revolted in 
the Deocan, and adopted as an inducement for the Mahratta Naiks and 
Polygars to join their standard against the emperor ; that they promised all 
such officers, and all Deshadikarees, oertain powers and immunities in their 
native district ;-i nd hence the general introduction of the term wutun, an 
Arabic word signifying one’s native countnj. To support this opinion, there 
is one curious circumstance -In the oldest firmans of the Mahomedan 
princes of tho Deccan, in the preamble to which the petition of the grantee 
is frequently inserted, all the claims to Deshmookhs’ wutun are made, either 
in consequence of former firmans, granted for services performed to the Beder 
king (the name by which the princes of the Bahminee dynasty are designated 
in Maharashtra), or, if the petitions be addressed to those kings, the applica¬ 
tion is made in consequence of claims to which the petitioner considers he 
has an equal right with other persons on whom wutun has been conferred 
agreeable to the king’s promise, should he succeed in establishing his 
independence, or, in the words of the petition, on his mounting the throne. 

I am inclined to suppose, from several specimens I have examined, that these 
firmans were forgeries, founded on an incorrect but popular Mahomedan 
opinion, and intended to impose upon the kings of Boejapoor, or rather the 
agents of that state. Their preservation in the hands of those holding the 
office is a proof that they gained their end. The Deshmookhs, however, are 
certainly of much greater antiquity than has been supposed by some men of 
great research, in other matters connected with revenue. Mr Grant, for one, 
in his Political Analysis, fixes the date of tho original institution in A. D. 
1582, during the reign of Akber. 
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by the Widnyanishwur Shaster * in which, it is 
expressly stated that the appeal from the 
Punehayet, assembled by order of the G-ramadikaree, 
was to the Deshadikaree; but there is as yet no 
proof of the Deshadikarees having been a permanent 
and hereditary officer, with lands and immunities 
such as the Desmookhs had under the Maliomedan 
princes of the Deccan. 

The institution of Deskmookk, however, on 
that footing, if not prior to the rise of the 
Bahminee dynasty, is at least coeval with it in 
Maharashtra; but as a Hindoo state succeeded that 
of the Mahomedans, the Deshmookhs never had the 
assurance to attempt to impose upon their own 
nation, by pretending to rights such as were so 
precipitately granted to the same class of people 
by the British government in Bengal under the 
permanent revenue settlement, which is aptly 
named the zumeendaree system, to distinguish 
it from all other schemes or systems ever known 
in India. 

But whatever may have been the origin of 
these officers, the confirming or withholding of 
their rights, as far back as we have any authentic 
trace, has always been a strong political instrument 
in the hands of every prevailing power in 
Maharashtra; whether that power sprang from 
internal insurrection or foreign conquest, and 
whether the Deshadikars were mere agents or 
hereditary officers of Hindoo institution, there 
is no doubt that, previous to the Maliomedan 
conquest, they had in many instances obtained 
more or less power, with that gradual advance to 


One susmise in support of the antiquity of Deshmookhs and Deemees is 
that of the Ceylon Dessauvas, I do not offer it as a conjecture of their 
haying originated in that insland; but any Bramin in Maharashtra can tell 
that Himadh Punt, the famous physician who cured Bibeshun, the brother 
of Rawun, introdued the art of writing the Morh character, and several other 
hints useful to his countrymen, from the Rakshns, or Demons of Lunka, 

* This is one of the books of the Dhurm Shaster, and is considered of 
great antiquity; the author was the celebrated Ro,shee Yadnewulkya. 
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independence which, is conveyed in the appellations 
of naik,* polygar, and raja, assumed by them 
according to circumstances. 

This brief account of the establishments and 
institutions will, it is hoped, prove useful to 
the reader, and his attention is now solicited 
to one short definition of some importance. All 
property, or shares of hereditary right in land, 
or in "the district and village establishments, 
termed under the ancient Hindoo governments 
Writ tee ,+ is now best known thoughout the 
Mahratta country by the name of wutnn and 
the holder of any such enjoys, what is considered 
very respectable, the application of wutundar. 

These preliminary explanations being afforded, 
we shall proceed to the period when the 
Mahomedans first invaded the Deccan. Prom 
that time the Mahrattas were quite lost sight 
of, and so little attention was paid to them that, 
in the seventeenth century, when they started 
up from their native hills and plains, they were, 
to other nations, a new and almost unknown 
race of people. The object of this work is to 
endeavour to afford some information respecting 
the condition of the Mahrattas under the 
Mahomedan dynasties, and to trace, more clearly 
than has yet been done, the rise, progress, decline, 
and fall of our predecessors in conquest in India, 
whose power, it will be preceived, was gradually 
gaining strength before it found a head in the 
far-famed adventurer, Sivajee Bhonslay. 


* 3STaik means master, Naifc was common title of the Mahratta chiefs in 
the service of the Mahomedans. 

f Writtee is a Sanscrit word signifying livelihood. 
jWnttm is am Arabic word, which means one’s native country, as 
explained in a former note. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Conquest of the Deccan by the Mahomedam .— 
They cross the Nerbuddah and penetrate to 
Deogurh.—Establish their sovereignty.—Deogurh 
becomes the capital of the Mahomedan empire 
in India , and its name changed to Donlntabad. 
—An insurrection lays the foundation of an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan.—The 
Bahminee dynasty.—Its duration.—Condition 
of the Mahrattas during its existence.—Few 
insurrections of the Mahrattas against their 
Mahomedan riders.—The dreadful famine , 
Doorga Dewee.—Districts depopidated.—Mill 
forts in possession of polygars and robbers .— 
An expedition sent to restore order.—Dadoo 
Nursoo Kallay.—his revenue arrangements .— 
A second and a third expedition.—Treacherous 
massacre of the Mahomedan army by a Mahratta 
ray a.—Concan reduced A. D. 1469 .—Decline 
of the Bahminee dynasty , and immediate causes 
which led to it. 


The conquests of the Mahomedans in India 
were preceded by plundering incursions. They 
first passed the Attock* in the end of the tenth 
century, and 800 years afterwards, 8,000 horse, 
headed by Alla-ucl-deen Khiljee, crossed the 
Nerbuddah, traversed Candeish, and suddenly 
appeared before Deogurh. 

The reigning prince, a Mahratta, named 
Ramdeo Rao Jadow, after a slight attempt to 
defend the town, retired into the fort, and 
negotiated a treaty with Alla-ud-deen, by which 
the raja agreed to pay the invaders a considerable 
ransom, on condition of their retiring from his 
countr y. The terms were concluded, and the 

the # Attook' ah0me<3anS ° r ° Saed th ° Lowor Sinde before thfl y Penetrated by 
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Maliomedans about to fulfil the condition, when 
the son of the raja, who had collected an army, 
advanced upon Deogurh. Without regard to the 
existing treaty, and contrary to the express 
injunctions of his father, he sent an insolent 
message to Alla-ud-deen, which brought on an 
immediate action, and, although at first doubtful, 
the result was a complete defeat to the Hindoos. 

After this event, the Raja had to pay dear for 
the treachery of his son. The demands of the 
exasperated conquerors were exorbitant; and the 
treasures of the kingdom, together with the 
cession of ELichpoor and its dependencies, was the 
price at which they agreed to abide by the former 
stipulation. 

The riches and the fame thus acquired by 
Alla-ud-deen paved the way to his usurpation of 
the throne of Delhi. During his reign three great 
armies were sent into the Deccan under his 
favourite Mullik Hafoor, by which Telingana was 
overrun, the greater part of Maharashtra conquered, 
and the whole country plundered from the 
Nerbuddah to Cape Comorin. 

The disorders, however, which broke out in 
different parts of the imperial territories during 
the latter years of the reign of Alla-ud-deen, 
and the internal intrigues and commotions which 
prevailed in the court of Delhi for some years 
after his death, gave the natives of the Deccan an 
opportunity of re-establishing the Hindoo sove¬ 
reignty, and of regaining possession of every part, 
except the fortress of Deogurh, which continued 
to hold out until the emperor Mubarik. advanced 
with a great army to its relief; on which Hirpal 
Deo, and the other* rajas who assisted in the seige, 
hastily retired. But Hirpal Deo was pursued, 
taken, and inhumanly flayed alive by order of the 
emperor, . 
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In the reign of the emperor Tugliluk, a 
A. D 1323 second insurrection in the Deccan 
, . , ,. was quelled by his son Yoonas, 

who earned his arms into the heart of Telingana 
and finally reduced its capital, A. D. 1323. * 

The conquest of Telingana and the capture of 
VV arangolo drove many of the chief inhabitants 
10111 home: two of them, about twelve 

years after the conquest of the country, founded 
m of Beejanugor, on the banks of the 

loongbudra; which soon became the head of the 
most powerful state south of the Nerbuddah * 
Yoonas, after the successful termination of 
A. D. 1325 . Jh e war » returned in triumph to 
Delhi, where, in the year 1325, he 
succeeded his father, and ascended the throne 
under the name of Mohummud Tugliluk Shah. 

,, . This prince was the most accomplished scholar 
oi his age; but as a ruler he was cruel, rash, and 
speculative. Two years after he had ascended the 
throne, the Moghuls advanced in great force to 
i ^ tes of whence their retreat was pur¬ 

chased at an enormous expense. The spoils of the 
Carnatic and the sack of Dhoor Summooder f 
were not sufficient, in Mohummud’s estimation 
to repair this loss. He adopted many absurd 
measures for replenishing his treasury, at the 
expense of public confidence and public credit. 
He planned an expedition into China, and lost an 
army m. the attempt. He issued a copper coin 
at a nominal value equivalent to silver, without 
any security for the payment of such tokens; and 
he adopted the ruinous and cruel scheme of 
removing the whole population of Delhi to 
Deogurh, to which latter he gave the name of 
Doulutabad. This removal was enforced, and an 

+ u , * Wilks’ Historical Sketches, 
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imperial edict rendered Delhi desolate, distracted 
the minds of the people, and shook the empire to 
its centre* 

Disturbances broke out in various parts of the 
kingdom, and the emperor had scarcely quelled 
one insurrection when accounts of revolt in an 
opposite quarter were brought to him. An 
invasion of the Afghans, and a subsequent insur¬ 
rection of some northern tribes, kept the imperial 
army employed at a distance from the new capital; 
and the deposed Baja of Warangole, aided by 
some troops of the Carnatic, waged a successful 
war against the Mahomedan invaders. 

The emperor was preparing a large army with 
the design of completely subjugating the Deccan, 
when a rebellion broke out, which laid the founda¬ 
tion of the independent Mahomedan dynasties 
south of the Nerbuddah. This rebellion originated 
in the flight of some refractory nobles from 
Guzerat, who had participated in a revolt that had 
just been quelled by the emperor; and in dread of 
punishment, they sought refuge with Kutullugh 
Khan, the governor of Doulutabad, by whom they 
had been received, in hopes that time or circums¬ 
tances might induce the emperor to overlook their 
misconduct. For affording this protection the 
governor fell under the displeasure of Mohummud ; 
he was removed from his government, and orders 
were sent to collect the fugitive nobles, to promise 
them pardon, and to conduct them to the imperial 
presence. 

They proceeded, under the most solemn 
assurances of forgiveness, towards Guzerat, where 
the royal camp then was, but, on approaching the 
confines of that province, some circumstances 
occurred which led them to suspect that treachery 
was intended; upon which they rose on their guard, 
A D. 1344 killed the officer sent in charge of 

them, and erecting the standard 
of rebellion, marched back towards Doulutabad. 
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They were joined by several Hindoo chiefs, 
disgusted with the tyranny of the emperor; and 
by the tune they had reached Doulutabad, their 
numbers were so formidable, that the garrison 
were encouraged to declare for the insurgents; 
which they did by confining their governor and 
delivering up the fortress. 

It was now necessary to elect a head, and as 
there had been yet no individual sufficiently con¬ 
spicuous for personal ability, their choice, in the 
meantime, rested on a commander of a thousand 
horse, named Ismael; and in this election they 
were probably influenced by the hope that Mullik 
Moogh, the brother of Ismael, who commanded the 
imperial army in Millwa, would be drawn over to 
their party. The new king assumed the name of 
rvasir-ud-deen. 

The emperor Mohummud, on hearing of this 
formidable rebellion, marched from Guzerat with 
a large army; and on arriving near Doulutabad 
he round the rebel forces drawn up to engage him— 
a_ severe action took place; and although indecisive, 
the imperial army remained masters of the field of 
battle. 

The insurgents not having obtained a first 
advantage, held a consultation, when it was 
lesolved that Nasir-ud-deen should defend the 
fortress of Doulutabad; whilst the other chiefs 
retiring to different districts, prosecuted a desultory 
warfare. * 

. the rebel chiefs particularly distin¬ 

guished for bravery and conduct, was Zuffir Khan 
who, from a very humble origin, had risen to high 
command, and was destined to be the founder of a 
race of kings. 

The emperor, on discovering the plans of the 
insurgents, immediately invested Doulutabad, and 
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detached a force under Ummad-ool-Moolk 
Tebreezee to pursue Zuffir Khan. The garrison 
was reduced to extremity, when information was 
received, that another insurrection had broken out 
at Delhi, which obliged the emperor to proceed 
thither, leaving the siege to be carried on by his 
officers. The Deccanees, encouraged by his depar¬ 
ture, collected from all quarters to annoy the army 
before Doulutabad; which so alarmed the officers 
that they hastily raised the siege, and retreated to 
the Nerbuddah, closely pursued, and constantly 
harassed, by the Deccan cavalry. 

Zuffir Khan, who was apprized of this turn in 
the affairs of his party, being at the head of 20,000 
horse, now advanced towards ITmmad-ool-Moolk 
Tebreezee, who, instead of continuing the pursuit, 
took post with his large army at Beder. This 
gave Zuffir Khan a great political advantage, which 
he judiciously improved, by merely showing that 
he was at the head of a party already capable of 
facing the imperial army, until he had induced the 
Raja of Telingana to detach 15,000 horse to his 
assistance, and had obtained a reinforcement of 5,000 
men from Doulutabad. He then attacked the im¬ 
perialists ; and after an obstinate and bloody battle, 
in which Ummad-ool-Moolk was slain, victory 
declared in favour of Zuffir Khan. Detachments 
were immediately sent to occupy the country, 
whilst the main body marched in triumph towards 
Doulutabad. Nasir-ud-deen came out to meet 
Zuffir Khan; and observing the greater weight 
and ascendancy already acquired by his successful 
general, he prudently assembled the nobles, and 
requesting their permission to resign his crown, 
recommended their electing Zuffir Khan to the 
government of the kingdom ; a proposition which 
was at once applauded and acceded to. 

Zuffir Elian was said to have been originally 
the slave of a Bramin, an inhabitant of Delhi, 
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named Kangoh,* who, having discovered his 
merits, gave him liberty, and assisted, as well as 
foretold, his subsequent fortune. On being 
raised to empire, Zuffir Khan did not forget his 
protector; the Bramin was appointed to the 
charge of the treasury, and had the honor of 
giving the appellation of Bahminee to a dynasty 
of Patan kings, Zuffir Khan was recognized as 
sovereign in the year 1347, and 
assumed the title of Sultan Alla- 
ud-deen Hoossein Ivangoh Bahminee. We have 
seen that this revolution was aided by the native 
princes of the Deccan, and from several cir¬ 
cumstances in the conduct of the war, particularly 
the desultory plan adopted by the insurgents, 
which always requires the aid of the native 
inhabitants of any country, there is strong 
presumption of their having contributed more to 
its success than the Mussulman historian was 
aware of, or perhaps was willing to allow. There 
are many recorded proofs of the new Sultan’s 
prudence; but his wisdom is most conspicuous 
in the conciliatory measures he adopted for 
obtaining the entire possession of the districts 
which had been before subject to the Mahomedans, 
binding all classes of his new subjects to his 
interests, and gaining the friendship and support 
of the Baja of Warungole, in whom the 
Mahomedans had previously found a watchful and 
implacable enemy. 

The death of the emperor of Delhi, Mohum- 
mud Tughluk Shah, relieved the new Sultan 
from all apprehensions in that quarter. He 
very early employed the minds of the warlike 


*The story altogether, as detailed by Ferishta, bears the"marks of 
tradition—an observation of no consequence in this place; but it may be 
remarked that all Bramins now in the Deccan, holding the office of 
Qanoongo, which is similar to that of Deshpandya, are invariably called 
Kangoh in the corrupt dialect of Maharashtra, and that even in Persian 
this corruption is found, spelt both with the feaf and qaf. 
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bv bis son. ’ ana was suoce < 

14tb Sultan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, who died in 1518, and his son 
15th Sultan, A,hmed Shah Bahminee, was his nominal successor wTm 
two years afterwards, or in 1520, and to fill his place’ ' 

16th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (III.) was set up as successor, bui P was afterwi 
strictly confined in 1526, when Kulleem OollT BaSl 

theBahZ and with er 


and turbulent people over whom he ruled, by 
directing their attention to conquests in the 
Carnatic; and the subsequent rivalry with the 
Bajas of Beejanugur probably preserved the 
kingdom of his successors from internal decay, 
for a much longer period than if they had been 
able to extend their conquests rapidly, or if their 
seditious armies had been left to the enjoyment 
of a mischievous repose.* 

The Bahminee dynastyf may be said to have 
existed upwards of a century and a half; during 
that period we may learn something of the 
condition of the Mahrattas from Mahomedan 

* The foregoing short abstract of Muhomedan history is almost entirely 
from Ferishta. Ferishta continues our best authority up to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century ; but wherever I may adopt other authorities 
I Rkall never intentionally omit mentioning them, as well in acknowledgment 
as in proof. b 

t The names of the successors of Sultan Alla-ud-deen, with the dates of 

their reign, according to Ferishta, are as follow:— 

The 1st Sultan having died in 1357, was succeeded by his son_ 

2nd Sultan, Mobummud Shah Bahminee, died in 1374, and was succeeded by 
his son. J 

3rd Sultan, Mujahid Shah Bahminee was assassinated in 1377 by his uncle 
and successor. 

4th Sultan, Daood Shah Bahminee only reigned about one month, when he 
was assassinated at the instigation of Boopurwur Agah, and was 
succeeded by 

5th Sultan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, a younger son of the first Sultan 
died in 1396, and was succeeded by his son. ’ 

6 th Sultan, Ghazee-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, who reigned one month and 
twenty days, when he was assassinated by Lallcheen, a Turkish 
slave, and was succeeded by his brother. 

7th Sultan, Shumse-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, was dethroned after a reign 
of less than six months, and was succeeded by the son of Daood 
feiian Bahmmee. 

8 th Sultan, Firoze (Eozi Ufzoon) Shah Bahminee, died in 1422 and w„ a 
succeeded by his brother. ’ B 

9th Sultan, Ahmed^Shah Wullee Bahminee, died in 1434, and was succeeded 

10th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (II.) Shah Bahminee, died in 1457 and wa« 
succeeded by hxs son. ’ u was 

11th Sultan HumsioonShah Bahminee, commonly called Zalim or the 
tyrant, who died the viotim of passion and cruelty in 1460 and 
was succeeded by his son. J ana 

12th Sultan, Nizam^Shah Bahminee, died in 1462, and was succeeded by his 

'» who died in 1482, and was succeeded 
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history; and a few circumstances may be gleaned 
from the legends (or Bubers), which are found in 
possession of most of the descendants of the old 
Mahratta families. 

It has already been stated that the country, 
at the period of the Mahomedan conquest, appears* 
to have been divided into many small principalities 
more or less independent. It is probable that 
most of those poly gars, whose country lay in 
the accessible parts, were induced either to join 
or to submit to the head of the new state in 1347, 
which is the date assigned* to the accession of 
Sultan AUa-ud-deen. 

The new Sultan was obliged from liis situation 
to conciliate the people of the country, and he 
either bestowed hereditary lands and immunities 
on the leading men, or confirmed them in those 
they already enjoyed as Deshmookhs and Desh- 
pandyas. He likewise appears to have conferred 
some subordinate military rank on a few of the 

a * ^here are at present four eras usedTn the Mahratta country besides 
^ t),f'p nSfc 7 an “ WlZ '’ h S l ia ^ ivahnn ; 2 » the Soorsun, or Arabic year 

Ltdbr£& Md4 ' fteWW, “' ot **- *• **• <* shJJS; 

+ime T nf ancJ n £ gllt c< ?5 tain <»0 ghuthas, commencing from the 

?/ m< ™5 wh e, n objects at hand are discernible ; therefore the 

hT 0 by this method will not always be the same as with ns • 

Saturday bunday mormn & at 1, 2, or 3 A. m. woold be the latter part of their 

„„„ cultivator's year always commences in the beginning of 

FLZl th A J “ ne; corresponding with the end of the Hindoo month 
Weymak, or beginning of Jesht. Although the Hindoo year is lunar 
the s f ° lar , t ™ 0 b y intervention-of the AdheeJe Muheenu, 

or intei calary month, being one month counted twice over in every fourth 
year; and again further corrected by the throwing out one moS from 
one year in every^ three cycles of 60 years each, or 180 years. The month 
thrown out is termed Kshy-mas, or the deficient month. 

. +1 r/M a ;° 1 0n \ it a PP e fs that the Soorsun (generally written Shuhoorsun 

by the Mussulmans) was introduced*on the Mirg. in Heeirea 745. which 
corresponds with A. D. 1344-45, and hence it would appear that it 
must have originated with Mohummud Tughluk Shah. At was much 
ebaracter than that of the Emperor Akber to introduce 
souseless an innovation; bnt it was in the reign of Akber that the 
F“ S0l ® e era commenced to the north of the Herbuddah, and it was 
introduced into the Deccan fry his grandson, Shah Johan, in the year 
of the Heejree 1047 or A. D. 1637-38. The Soorsun and Fusslee erasare 
mereiy solar years, setting out with the date of the year of the Heejree 
W*. „commenced, but without making allowance in future reckoning 

for the difference between the solar and lunar years, by which means 
and" iwL three years every century. Both the Soorsun 

and Fusslee are called Mirg or the husbandman's year, from their 
commencing at the season when the fields begin to be sown. 
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chiefs,' and to have appropriated lands in iagheer 
tor the maintenance of small bodies of horse • hut 
such lands seem to have always been within the 
.lunsdietion of some greater Mahomedan Wheer- 
dai, himself subordinate to the governor of a 
a great province. By such means did the Sultan 
bind the natives of the country to his interest 
He had obtained possession of almost the whole 
of Maharashtra, except the Concan- Ghaut-Mahta 
from the Poorundhur range of hills to the 
Hurnkassee river, which, together with the coast 
from Dabul to Cape Ram as, was not entirely 
conquered by the Mahomedans for upwards of a 
century after the establishment of the Deccan 
monarchy. There were very few insurrections 
occasioned by the natives of the country against 
their Mahomedan rulers : the first took "place 

A. D. 1366. tlle reign of Sultan 

Mohummud Shah, about the year 
1366,orafterhis return from his first expedition 
to the Carnatic. 

The insurrection alluded to was headed by 
one of his own officers, named Bahrain Khan 
Muzenderanee. The circumstances which gave 
rise to it were the report of the Sultan’s death, 
and the absence of the troops from Doulutabad upon 
the Carnatic expedition. Bahrain Khan was in¬ 
cited to this rebellion by a Mahratta chief, named 
Jadow.t who was probably a relation or a descend- 
ant of the ancient rajas, as he is termed chief of 
the Nikas and the Jadows are still Deshmookhs 
m that part of the country. The insurgents were 
joined by the Kaja of Buglana; whilst other chiefs 
m Berar, with true Mahratta policy, secretly sent 

to »> 

Mahratta MSS. rS ’ but thelr names are not known.- 

the .Raja of DeognT Ram deo Reo ToLS 6 Nai fe wa * » descendant of 
according to all Hindoo M88 onint v f ft . s Raja of Deotmrh 

may half been S dS fadw. * “ " 0t U ’’ t ’ robaWe “-at tfiia chief "S 
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n^ n ^?i rC ?T inentS n /' r00 P s * Bahiam Khan seized 
on all the collections he could obtain, and the 
greater part of the district, which from the time 
ot Katoor, appears to have got the name of 
Maharasht,* fell into his hands. 

Mohummud Shah sent remonstrances, and 
from a personal regard for Bahrain Khan, offered 
, ^ 1 mo f t favourable terms; but as he was 
under Mahratta influence, he did not comply with 
the Sultan s offers. The insurgents marched to 
lyetun, where they collected a great crowd of 
needy adventures, such as appear to have at all 
times swarmed in the Deccan. 

, Tl1 ® advanced force which composed the bulk 
°; r ™ Sultans army, was commanded by Musnud 
All Khan Mohummud, a veteran officer, who not 
choosing to engage hastily, halted at Sewgaom, a 
few miles from Pyetun. When encamped there, 
iiahram Khan made an attempt to surprise him • 
but on finding Musnud Ali on his guard, he 
injudiciously returned to his own lines, thus 
showing the enemy his weakness, and leaving his 
own troops to suppose that their chief was doubt¬ 
ful ot the result of an equal engagement. The 
consequence was, of course, fatal. Musnud Ali 
immediately prepared to attack him, and sent 
mtelhgence to the Sultan, who was hunting among 
the hills m rear of the army, that he was about to 
engage the rebels. The Sultan immediately 
galloped forward and joined his troops just as 
the battle was about to commence. The news of 
his arrival, quelled the insurrection. The Raja of 
Buglana instantly fled, and the others followed * 
Bahrain Khan and Jadow first sought refuge in 
Doulutabad, and afterwards in Gruzerat, beyond 

tract about^he^e 8 ^hooli^xiow- is^hi^Oanieish^n ?ome small 

a mSTiof 0 ?* boa are 10 
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the pursuit of their enemies. This was the only 
insurrection of any consequence in Maharashtra 
up to the period when the Bahminee dynasty 
began to decline, when some of the garrisons, 
composed of Mahrattas, took an opportunity of 
throwing off their allegiance.* 

In 1396, the dreadful famine, distinguished 
A D 1396 from all others by the name of 

the Doorg a Dewee , commenced in 
Maharashtra. It lasted, according to Hindoo 
legends, for 12 years. At the end of that time 
the periodical rains returned ; but whole districts 
were entirely depopulated, and a very scanty 
revenue was obtained from the territory between 
the Godavery and Kistna for upwards of 80 
years afterwards. The hill forts and strong 
places, previously conquered by the Mahome- 
dans, had fallen into the hands of polygars and 
robbers; and the returning cultivators were 
driven from their villages.! An army was 
sent in the year 1429, in the 

^ reign of Sultan Ahmed Shah 

Wullee Bahminee, to extirpate the banditti, to 
give security to the people, and to restore 
order in the country. This expedition was 
commanded by Mullik-ool-Tijar, who was accom¬ 
panied by the hereditary Deshmookhs of the 
districts, wherever they remained, and an 
experienced Bramin named Dadoo Nursoo Kallay. 
Their first operations were against some Ramoosees 
in Kuttao Des, and a body of banditti that 
infested the Mahadeo hills. J The army next 
marched towards Waee, reduced several forts, 
and even descended into the Conean; * but 
Mullik-ool Tijar appears on this occasion to have 
crossed the Ghauts without penetrating into 


* Ferisbta. 

t Mahratta MSS,, and a firman in possession of one of the Waee 
Deshmookhs. 

$ Mahratta MSS. 
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the fastnesses of tlie mountains on either side. 
On his return to Beder, Dadoo JSTursay, and a 
Turkish eunuch of the court, were left to arrange 
the country and recal the inhabitants.* * * § As 
the former boundaries of villages were forgotten, 
Dadoo Nursay, in fixing new limits, extended 
them very much, and threw two or three 
villages into one. Lands were given to all who 
would cultivate them : for the first year no rent 
was required; and for the second a tobra\ full 
of grain for each beega% was all that was 
demanded. But the result of this expedition was 
a mere temporary relief from the heavy contribu¬ 
tions which the banditti of the Grhaut-Mahta were 
in the habit of exacting; and it soon appeared 
that there could be no effectual security afforded 
to the villages until the whole of the hill forts 
should be reduced. § 

A second expedition was sent in 1436, under 
A D 1436 Dilawur Khan; but little having 
been effected by him, a third was 
prepared under the command of Mullik-ool-Tijar, 
in the reign of Sultan Alla-ud-deen (II.) Bahminee, 
and during the administration of Meamun Oolla 
Deccanee, w r ho formed a plan of reducing not only 
the hill forts in the Syhadree range, but likewise 
the unsubdued part of the Ooncan to the south¬ 
ward of Babul. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar, having undertaken the con¬ 
duct of the war, marched at the head of a choice 
body of troops, the flower of the Deccan army. 

* Prom Kallay’s surname, which sounds like Kala (black), these two are 
said to hare been called the black and white eunuchs—Kala Khojeh and 
Gora Khojeh. European Turks early found their way to the Mahomedan 
court in the Deccan. 

f A tobra is a leather hag used to feed horses, by putting in the grain, 
and tying it on the mouth by a thong which passes over the horse’s head 
like a head-stall, and is fastened by putting it through a running noose on 
one side of the tobra. It is a part of the accoutrements of every Mahratta 
horseman. 

t A Beega, according to the present measurement, approaches to within 
l-15th of an acre; under some of the Mahomedan states it was much smaller. 

§ Mahratta MSS. 
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This officer began on a systematic plan of conquer- 
mg and regulating the country to be subdued, He 
established his head-quarters at Chakun, * and 
raised a fort near the city of Joonere. Thence he 
sent out detachments, at different times, into the 
Cancan, and reduced several rajas to subjection. 
At length he moved in person to that part of the 
country and laid seige to a fort, the raja of which 
was obliged to deliver himself up with all his 
family. 

This raja s surname was Sirkay; and he was 
without doubt, a descendant of that polygar who 
obtained possession of the range of country about 
the source of the Kistna, after the .Raja of Panalla 

was conquered m the beginning of the thirteenth 

century, by the Raja Singin. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar insisted on the raja’s re- 
nouncing his own faith, and embracing the tenents 
of the Koran. The enraged but subtle Raja, with the 
true policy of a Mahratta when he intends deadly 
vengeance, humbly represented that there existed 
between him and the Raja of Singur,f a fort in the 
territory of KondanJ a family competition and 
rivalry,, and that they were near relations; that 
should he embrace the Mahomedan faith, and the 
Raja of Kondan remain in power without the loss 
of his caste, he should become obnoxious to his 
subjects, and that his rival would excite rebellion 
and triumph over him. He, therefore, proposed 

* Chakun is a small fort 18 miles north from Pnrm» n , 

with towers at the angles and centres of the faces • "itwf nea dy square 

».f 

ars’SSJtess /tsssj to ssst** “I* 
rjt" P b r.tod&™r Ireai ’ A - D - 1295 -*> 

t Mahratta MSS. 

escnption of the country, as given by Ferishta, than Si,,™?” ™scmblmff the 
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that Kondan should first be taken i, * 
himself, or one of his relations The? I ^ 0a 
not only to embrace the faith of Islam Tu/to 
remit an annual tribute to the Sultan S „ 

M m „l, tart i, th, night, .M n «I 
A. d 1463 Mahomedans, together with their 
general, when buried in 0 w 
were inhumanly massacred by the MahrattL t 1 P ’ 
remainder of the Sultan’s armv r^v!i'. 
Sirhay family regained possession of their countr^ 
and for a period of nearly 16 rnwilT i 7 ’ 
attempt was made to follow^ un the tl J rtlle ^ 
Meamun Oolla Deccanee. P t ie plan of 

It is not known at what period Goa came into 
A. D. 1469. . possession of the raias of 

them A. D. llfi^when^KWh 1 jZn ^ 
the reign of . Molmmmud Shah ^dmdoot ’ “ 
expedition which terminated in the canture 
Goa and the complete subjugation of thr lh f 
of that strong country wliich is included h^°b! 
south-west corner of Maharashtra. “ tke 

The tract so reduced remained but ™ 
short time under the sovereigns of the Pan* • ^ 
dynasty. The structure that had been fmmTl 
and reared by Alla-ud-deen continued to he £ d? u 
up by his successors * but fhp -niiiA _ o be built 
lofty to sustain its own weigh/ without )°° 

basis; and the great ad«StionTterttoryTfl” 
eastward, which was acquired bv tZz?7 ■ he 
Mohummud Shah over tKjaTf OrLTb™,° 

The date of the extinction of the dynasts 
A. d. 1526. 1526; but long before tSTpSod 

there were in fact five septate 
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states under Mahomedan longs in the Deccan :—« 
1, Edil Shahee, or Beejapoor ; 2, Kootub Shahee, 
G-olcondah, or Hyderabad ; 3, XJmmad Shahee, or 
Berar ; 4, Nizam Shahee, or Ahmednugur ; and 5, 
Bureed Shahee, or Ahmedabad Beder. Of these 
live independent states, which sprang from the 
dismemberment of the first Mahomedan kingdom, 
only three existed at the period when the Mahratta 
people began to emerge from subjugation, and to 
be conspicuous as actors in the affairs of India. 

The history of these Mohomedan kingdoms, 
as far as regards the detail of events, is already 
accessible to the public* up to the commencement 
of the seventeenth century; but the immediate 
cause of the downfal of the Bahminee dynasty, 
and a brief notice of the origin and progress of the 
states alluded to, are connected with our subject, 
and must he introduced as conducive to perspi¬ 
cuity. 

At the period of the first Sultan’s death in 
1357, the dominion of the Mahomedans in the 
Deccan extended over almost the whole of Maha¬ 
rashtra : a small portion of Telingana, together 
with Raichore and Moodgul in the Carnatic, were 
also in their possession. When Mohummud Shah 
Bahminee succeeded to the throne, one of his first 
arrangements was to divide his country into four 
parts, which he termed Turufs ; and to each he 
appointed a governor, who was styled Turufdar. 

In the course of 130 years, the territory had 
been greatly increased by conquests from the 
neighbouring rajas of Beejanugur, Telingana, the 
Concan polygars, the Raja of Orissa, and others,— 
the governments of all, except Beejanngur, having 
been almost entirely subverted; hut the original 
four divisions, subject to the defects attendant on 
old establishments never revised, had been so 
greatly enlarged, that the governors became too 


* Scott’s Translation of Ferishta. 
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A. D- 1478. 


powerful to be either controlled or superintended. 
Under such circumstances, the application of a 
remedy is very difficult. About the year 1478, an 
attempt was made by Khajeh 
Jehan G-awan, the able minister of 
Mohummud Shah, to divide the authority, and to 
preserve a due insight into the affairs of each 
province. His plan will be best understood by 
showing the original divisions of the kingdom, and 
the new sub-divisions which he projected. The 
names of the governors appointed to each are 
added ; and this abstract is recommended to the 
particular attention of the reader. 

Old Divisions. New Divisions. 

1st. Kulburga —of which, as of all the rest, two governments wore 
formed :— 

1st* Beeja poor—with many districts as far as the 
Beema, and including Raichora 
and Moodgul. To this Khajeh 
Jehan Crawan was himself ap¬ 
pointed. 

2nd. Ahsnnabad—which included Kulburga and 
Sugger, Nnldroog and Sliela- 
poor, and was placed in charge 
of the Abyssinian eunnoh, 
Dustoor Deenar, 

2nd Doulntabad.~- 3rd. Doulutabad—of which Eusoof Adil Khan 
Sawee was appointed governor. 

4th Joonere—with the Conean, and the districts 
as far south as Goa and Bel- 
gaom, were conferred on Fukbir- 
ool-Moolk. 

3rd. Telingana,— 5th Rajamundree—Mausulipatam, P i 1 k on dak, 
Oureah, and other places were 
held in the name of Nizim-ool- 
Moolk Byheree 

6th Warungole—was given in charge to Azim 
Khan. 

4th. Berar .— 7th. Gawel—was placed under Futih Oolla XTmmad- 

ool-Moolk 

8th Mahoor —Under the Abyssinian Khodawund 
Khan. 

In order to preserve an. iusight into the affairs 
of these governments, the revenues of several 
places, in each of the eight divisions, were reserved 
for the Sultan’s private expenses, and particular 
collectors appointed to manage them. 

Had these measures been steadily superintend¬ 
ed for any length of time, a due ascendancy in 
the head of the state might long have been pre¬ 
served ; but Khajeh Jehan’s influence could not 

Vol. I. 7 
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withstand the malice of his enemies, by whom a 
conspiracy was formed against his life : he was 
taisely accused by them, and rashly and wrongfully 
put to death, by order of Mohummud Shah. 

i , e J ils a " ainst whiel1 his measures were 
calculated to provide, were hastened by this event. 

i , 0 “ 16f , s ’ who M been the enemies of Khaieh 

Jehan only remained with the Sultan, in hopes 
of enlarging then- own power by the ruin of those 
who were the friends of the late minister 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree was the person supposed 
to have laid the plan for the destruction of Khaieh 
Jelian. The origin and the career of Nizam-ool- 
MooUc are remarkable: he was the son of a 
Bramm Koolkumee of the town of Pathree * 
and accompanied his father to the Carnatic during 
tiie prevalence _ of a famine at their native place 
When residing in that country, the Bramin bov 

rone a of?b PrlS011 sv' by Mahol »edan troops^ 
m one of the expeditions of Ahmed Shah Wullee 

Bahmmee, and brought as a slave to that Sultan 

b M v uiHk om H ot e r r\ a e“rk an h M 

Shah, he was raised to theXk f ““ 
commander ot 1,000 horse, and by degrees attained 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, appointed to the government of 
Telmgana, a portion oflhich was assigned to hiri 

the^oul 1 deed il i r6m f n T 1 i With the S^hplottfng 

Buf^th 6 d ’ ° f a man deservedly respited" 
But although his ambition was thus teZomrilv 

oiatifled, a wo rse fate was reserved for himself^ 
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lie was, in the end, treacherously murdered by a 
wretch whom he had rescued from misery, and 
elevated to power. * 

After the death of Khajeli Jehan, the principal 
governors paid no respect to the authority of 
Mohummud Shah ; and although some of them 
preserved a show of obedience, thev gradually 
assumed independence. ' 

Hence arose those kingdoms in the Deccan 
the subjugation of which for a very long period 
employed the descendants of Timour, and during 
the struggle, the Mahomedans, whilst exhausting 
themselves, were gradually exciting that turbulent 
predatory spirit, which, though for ages smothered 
was inherent in the Hindoo natives of Maharash¬ 
tra ;—iii this manner, the contention of their 
conquerors stirred those latent embers, till, like the 
parched grass, kindled amid the forests of the 
Syhadree mountains, they burst forth in spreading 
name, and men afar off wondered at the conflagra¬ 
tion. ° 
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, f ive independent States arise from the dimem- 
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ana Umgeers.—Portuguese ravage the coast and 

contributions.— Battle of Tetikotta.—Beeiatm- 
gur state subverted.—The kings of Beejapoorand 
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—Khan Jehan Lodi , his rebellion and death .— 
Shahjee Bhonslay enters the Moghul service .—• 
Alliance betwixt Mortiza Nizam Shah and the king 
of Beejapoor.—Army of Beejapoor defeated by 
the Moghuls.—Futih Khan murders Mortiza Nizam 
Shah—negotiates with the emperor-—obtains some 
districts preciously promised to Shahjee.—Shahjee 
in disgust joins the army of Beejapoor.—Futih 
Khan treacherously breaks with the Moghuls .— 
Siege and surrender of J)ou lutabad.—Moghuls 
repulsed before Purinda, and compelled to retreat 
to Burhanpoor. — Shahjee's regency.—Shah Jehan*s 
policy .-—War with Beejapoor—-peace concluded — 
terms.—Shahjee maintains a desultory warfare■—is 
at last compelled to yield s and enter the service of 
Beejapoor.—Bud of the Byheree dynasty. 

By the distribution of the governments under 
the administration of Khajeh 
a. d. 1478. Jehan Gawail) E usoof Adil Khan 
Sawee was, as we have mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter, appointed to Doulutabad; hut upon the 
death of that minister, who had been his patron 
and intimate friend, Adil Khan was removed to 
the government of Beejapoor, where several 
circumstances combined to strengthen his power; 
till, in the year 1489, he assumed the ensigns of 
a w i a on royalty. Such was the origin of 

the kings of Beejapoor, well 
known by their Deccan appellation of the Edil 
Shahee dynasty.* 

The first prince of Ahmednugur, the founder 
of the Nizam Shahee or Byhereet dynasty, was 
Mullik Ahmed, the son of that Nizam-ool-Moolk 


# The Moghuls never acknowledged their title to Shall (that is, king); 
and therefore, iu all Moghul writings, the sovereigns of Beejapoor are only 
mentioned by the name of Adil Khan. 

f One of the situations by whichJNizam-ool-Moolk ascended to power, 
was that of having charge of tke royal falconry ; the Byheree being a species 
of hawk much used in the Deccan, he obtained the name of Byheree from 
that circumstance. 
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Byheree stigmatized as the principal instigator in 
the murder of Khajeh Jelian Gawan. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk having succeeded to the 
office of the deceased minister, and having, by the 
will of Mohummud Shah, become prime minister 
to his son, Sultan Mali mood, obtained Bheer and 
other districts, in addition to his former extensive 
jagheer; and Mullik Ahmed, who had been his 
father’s deputy in the lately-acquired territory of 
Rajamundree and Oureah, being recalled thence, 
was sent to the northward, and appears to have 
held a general charge of the territory, comprehend¬ 
ed in the districts of Doulutabad and Joonere by 
the arrangements of 1478. 

When his father, Nizam-ool-Moolk, was 
murdered, Mullik Ahmed rebelled; and, having 
assumed independence, defied all the efforts of 
Mahmood Shah Bahminee to reduce him. 

Kootub-ool-Moolk, Turufdar of Telingana, to 
A D 1512 which government he was appoint¬ 
ed m the year 1495, styled him¬ 
self Sultan, and mounted the throne of Golcondah 
in 1512, under the title of Kootub Shah. 

The founder of the Berar state was Eutih 
Oolla Ummad-ool-Moolk, governor of that province. 
The TJmmad Shahee dynasty lasted till 1574, when 
Berar was conquered and annexed to the territory 
of Ahmednugur, by Mortiza Nizam Shah the first. 

The Bureed Shahee dynasty lasted a still 
shorter period than the Ummad Shahee. The 
sovereignty was founded by XJmeer Bureed, whose 
influence was obtained by his control over the 
king’s person; the territory he possessed never 
extended beyond Beder, Kulburga, and a few of 
the adjoining districts, the greater part was 
afterwards annexed to Beejapoor. 
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The three states, therefore, more immediately 
connected with onr subject, are those of Beejapoor, 
Ahmednugnr, and Golcondah.* 


* A list of the prinees of each dynasty, with the dates of their reign up to 
the end of the sixteenth century, is as follows 


Beejapoor Edil 
Sbahee. 

Amednugur Nizam Sliahee, 
or Byheree Dynasty. 

Golcondah or Kootub 
Shahee. 

Ifit, Sultan Eusoof Adil 
Shah, assumed inde¬ 
pendence in 1489. 
Died in 1510. 

1st. Mullik Ahmed, under 
the title of Ahmed 
Nizamool Moolk Byheree 
assumed independence, 
about 1487, and died in 
1508. 

1st. Sultan Kootub-ool- 
M o o.l k a s' sum e d 
independenenoe i n 

1512 ; and was assas- 
1 sinated in 1551. 

2nd. Sultan Ismael 
Adil Shah succeeded 
his father, and died in 
1554. 

2nd. Sultan Borrulian ni- 
zam Shah succeeded his 
father, and died in 1553. 

2nd Sultan Jumsheed suc¬ 
ceeded his father, and 
after a short reign of 
seven months was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ilia brother. 

3rd. Sultan Mulloo 
Adil Shah succeeded 
his father, and was 
deposed in 1555. 

3rd. Sultan Hoossein 
Nizam Shah succeeded 
| his father, and died in 
1565. 

3rd. Sultan Ibrahim 
Kootub Shah, who 
died in the year 1581. 

■ , 

4th. Sultan Ibrahim 
Adil Shah succeeded 
his brother, and died 
in 1557. 

4th. Sultan Mortiza Nizam 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was put to 
death in 1587 by his son 
and successor. 

4th. Sultan Mohum- 
mud Koolee Kootub 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother. 

5tb. Sultan Ali Adil 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was mur¬ 
dered in 1580. 

5th. Sultan Meeran Hoos- 
sein Nizam Shah, who 
was, after a reign of two 
months, put to death, 
1587. 

5th. Sultan Abdoollah 
Kootub Shah. 

6th. Sultan Ibrahim 
Adil Shah succeeded; 
his father. 

6th, Sultan Ismael Nizam 
Shah, the cousin of 
Meeran Hoossein, was 
raised to the throne, but 
deposed by his father. 



7th. Sultan Boorahan | 
Nizam Shah (II.), who 
died in 1594. 










* Or Singnrh, as already noticed, 
f Pe Farift. 


But before proceeding further, it is fit to 
apprize the reader that the term Deccan, as at 
present used by all classes, is different from the 
ancient Hindoo signification, which, we have seen, 
included the whole tract of the five grand divisions 
of the Indian peninsula. Europeans have adopted 
the Mahomedan definition; and the modern Deccan 
comprises most of Telingana, part of Gondwaneh, 
and that large portion of Maharashtra which is 
above the western range of Ghauts, and which 
extends from the Nerbuddah to the Kistna. 


We shall now take a brief review of events 
during the sixteenth century, and of the state of 
the country and its inhabitants during that period. 


On the appointment of Mullik Ahmed to his 
A D 1485 . government of Doulutabad and 
Joonere, in the year 1485, he found 
the Mahrattas, who garrisoned the hill forts, in a 
state of revolt ; and was obliged to besiege and 
take the whole of the forts about Poona, including 
Kondaneh* and Loghur, and also many in the 
Concan, as far as Dhunda Bajepoor, which was 
about the southern extremity of the Ahmednugur 
territory. 

The pretence set up by the Mahrattas for 
refusing to surrender the forts, was the minority of 
Mahmood Shah; but they were, perhaps, induced 
to hold out, at the instigation of some of the 
factions which then agitated the court of Beder. 

Early in the sixteenth century a new power 
appeared, which took some share in the events 
which followed. The Portuguese, under the 
A. D, 1498 celebrated Yasco de Gama, had 
made their appearance in May 
1498, at the town of Calicut in Kerala, or Malabar. 
In 1507, in an engagement fought at Choulef by 
Lorenzo, the son of Erancisco de Almeyda, against 


r 
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the fleet of the Soldan of Egypt, the Portuguese 
cannon were first heard on the shores of Maharash¬ 
tra. Ohoule then belonged to Ahmednugur, and 
the country of Mullik Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree 
seems to have been the only one to which the 
ravages of Portuguese piracy did not extend. 
They maintained a friendly intercourse, for a good, 
many years, with the king of Ahmednugur. 

On the 30th December 1508, the Portuguese 

A. D, 1508 fleet entered the river of Babul, 

and the viceroy, Francisco de 
Almeyda, who commanded in person, having 
landed his men, took, plundered, and burnt the 
town. But the first territory of which the 
Portuguese obtained possession in Maharashtra, was 
the important island on which stands the city of 
Goa, and which belonged to the territory of 
Beejapoor. 

The attack on Goa was Suggested to Alphonzo 
de Albuqerque by the Hindoo pirate, Timmojee, a 
native of Toolava.* Goa was surprised, and 
surrendered on the 27th February 1510,f but was 
retaken, a few months afterwards, by Eusoof Adil 
Shah in person. } It was, however, again attacked 
A D 1510 reason, and finally 

conquered by Albuqerque on the 
25th November 1510,f since which time it has 
remained in possession of the Portuguese. 

About the year 1529, it is particularly deserving 
A „ iKoq notice, that Boorahan Nizam 

Shah bestowed the office of Peishiva, 
or prime minister, on a Bramin, whose name, 
according to Ferishta, was Eawerseen ; and from 
that period the Hindoos acquired great influence 
in the Nizam Shahee government. Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, upon his accession to the throne of Beejapoor, 


* Commonly termed by Europeans, Can&ra 
t De Feria. 
t Ferishta. 

Vol. T. 
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in 1555, likewise showed a great preference for the 
natives of Maharashtra, both as men of business 
and as soldiers. He discontinued keeping the 
accounts in Persian, for which he substituted 
Mahratta, though deeds of importance were 
written in both languages.* * * § This regulation, of 
course, tended to increase the power and con¬ 
sequence of Mahratta Bramins. Ibrahim Adil 
Shah likewise disbanded most of the foreign troops, 
and displaced many of the foreign nobility. lie 
entertained 30,000 Deccan cavalry, and introduced 
the practice of enlisting JBargeers ,t men who are 
supplied with a horse by the state or by individuals, 
instead of Sillidars , who provide a horse at their 
own expense. $ 

In 1582 the Portuguese made a descent upon 
A D 1532 the coast, burnt the whole of the 
towns from Chicklee-Tarapoor to 
Bassein, destroyed some fortifications newly erected 
there, and levied contributions from Tannah and 
Bombay. Two years afterwards they took Damaun, 
and obliged Sultan Buhadur, of Guzerat, then hard 
pressed by the Emperor Humaioon, to cede 
Bassein in perpetuity; to grant permission to build 
a fort at Diu, and to invest them with the right of 
levying duties on the trade with the lied Sea, for 
which they promised to assist him against the 
Moghuls. § 

Their operations in Guzerat, and in other 
A D 1548 quarters, occupied the attention of 

‘ the Portuguese for some years; 

but, in 1518, they committed great havoc on the 
coast of the Beejapoor dominions, having destroy¬ 
ed, with fire and sword, the whole of the towns 
from the neighbourhood of Goa to Bancoo.te.§ They 


* Old'..deed's... 

■ t Ferishta. 

X A. Sillidar is much more respectable than a JBargeer; he is considered 
in the Mahratta country a sort of gentleman cavalier. 

§ Do Faria 
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were invited to become parties in a plan for depos¬ 
ing Ibrahim Adil Shah, and placing upon the 
throne his brother Abdoollah, who was then resid¬ 
ing at Goa under their protection; but the attempt 
was abandoned. 4 * 1 

The decisive battle at Telikotta,f or, as it is 
termed in Mahratta manuscripts, J&akshitta 
Gundee, which subverted the Beejanugur state, 
A. D. 1564. was by the confederate 

Mahomedan powers of the Deccan 
against the Hindoo army of the Carnatic in the 
year 1564. Jealousy among the allied Sultans 
prevented the kingdom of Canara from being 
totally annihilated. The brother of Bam Baja was 
allowed to retain a considerable sovereignty ; but 
the government never recovered itself, and the 
Deshmooldis, or zumeendars, took advantage of its 
weakness to establish their own independence.^; 

In 1571 there was a combined attack made 
A.D 1571 n P 0 ^ the Portuguese by the 
Beejapoor and Ahmednugur kings. 
Ali Adil Shah besieged Goa, and sustained a very 
mortifying repulse ;§ but the defence of Choule, 
which was besieged by Mortiza Nizam Shah, and 
was defended by Luis Perara de Andrada, reflected 
particular credit on the Portuguese, and, as is. 
generally the case where a native army is defeated, 
the Mahomedans attributed their want of success 
to treachery.|| 

Perishta says, the officers of Nizam Shah were 
corrupted, principally by presents of wine. Both 
monarchs desisted from their attacks in August of 
the same year, when Ali Adil Shah’s arms were 
turned against some of the rajas in the Carnatic, 
and in reducing them, he was more successful. 

* Ferishta. 

f I follow the u.nal designation of that battle 5 but it was probably foug-h 
at some village opposite to Telikotta, aceross the Eisfetta, and consequently 
16 miles south of tln> modern Telikotta. 

t Ferishta.—W.iks § De Faria, Csesar Frederick. 

j| De Faria. : 
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In 1573 Maharashtra, was subject to the longs 
of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur, with 
A. D. 157 . jjjQ exceptions of a part of Candeish, 
which was held as an independent principality by 
the Sultan of Burhanpoor ; the northern Concan, 
belonging to G-uzerat; and the possessions of the 
Portuguese. The power of Beejanugur had been 
for ever humbled ; and Berar and Beder were 
annexed to the dominions of their more powerful 
neighbours. 

The three great Mahomedan states which 
divided the Deccan at this period, may be here 
briefly and generally defined. 

Beejapoor extended from the Neera to the 
Toongbuddra. The district of Adonee, and pro¬ 
bably* Nundheal, south of that river, were in its 
possession. The coast from Bancoote to Gape 
Hamas, with the exception already adverted to, 
formed its western side; and on the east, the 
boundaries of its districts, Baichore, Eedgeer, 
Mulkair and Beder, divided it from the kingdom 
of Golcondah; Akulkote, Nuldroog, and Ka ll ian 
became frontier provinces, and, like Sholapoor, 
situated between Ahmednugur and Beejapoor, 
were sometimes overrun by the troops of the one, 
and sometimes of the other. 

Ahmednugur extended over the greater part 
of Berar, and the whole of what was afterwards 
comprehended in the soobeh of Aurangabad. 
G-alna, and some other districts in Candeish, and 
the district of Kaliannee, in the Concan, or from 
Bancoote to Bassein, were likewise subject to this 
state. 

_ The kingdom of Golcondah extended from the 
territory of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur east as far 

* I say probably, for the same reason that Colonel Wilks does, namely, 
that although included as one of the Moghul divisions of the soobeh of 
Bcojaporr, there is no positive evidence of its having been either taken or 
ceded to Beejapoor. Adonee was taken in 1567. 
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as the opposite coast; but a part of the territory 
about Bajamundree, which had been originally- 
conquered from the Baja of Orissa, continued to 
be governed by one of that raja’s descendants, 
by whom tribute having been withheld, Ibrahim 
Kootub Shah was employed in establishing due 
authority in that quarter, and in settling his 
lately-acquired districts in the Carnatic, whilst 
the Sultans of Ahmednugur and Beejapoor were 
acting against the Portuguese, or extending their 
respective possessions in Berar and the Carnatic. 

Under these governments the country was 
divided into Sirkars , though not, perhaps, so 
regularly as by the subsequent arrangements of 
the Moghuls. The next division to a Sirkar, was 
known by the various and synonymous names of 
pergumia, kuryat, summut , mahal y and talooka , 
and also by the Hindoo appellations praimt and 
desk. IChora, Moora, and Mawul have been 
already described as lands comprehended in the 
Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, and such parts, from having 
been generally intrusted to Hindoo management, 
continued to be known by their ancient appella¬ 
tions. 

The revenues under all the Mahomedan 
states seem generally to have been farmed out in 
small portions; in some parts of the country by 
single villages. Where they were not farmed, 
the management appears to have been generally 
intrusted to Hindoo agency.* To collect the 
revenues so farmed, there were aumils, or agents 
on the part of government, who regulated the 
police,, and settled civil suits; these last, in disputes 
relating to hereditary office or landed property. 


* This is stated on the authority of many papers in possession of 
Deshpandyas, local inquiry amongst intelligent natives, and numerous 
circumstances throughout the country, as well as written documents in 
support of what the Deshpandyas adduce. 
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™„tf e f dedby Puncha yet.* In matters which 

regarded mere money transactions, it is probable 

sefif gOTe decisioa ® <W 

Und f the Bee J a POor state there was an 
enmi^n^ 0 - •'superintended the affairs of a 
considerable division, and to whom all other 
anmildars were subordinate. This officer was 

heh^ZZi aSMdar t and H is con i ect «red that 
he had some percentage upon the revenues, but 

the amount is unknown. There are instances of 
Mokassadars having held their situations for 
upwards of 20 years, and been succeeded by their 

S°idtan bU So thlS W “ 6ntirely °P tional with the 
Sultan. Some were removed in one year, and the 

Mokassadar was not always a Mahomedan. There 
was frequently, but not always, an authoritv 
superior to the Mokassadar, called a Soobeh he 
t l nl 0t re ? lde . constantly in the districts, and took 
.j e , m tlle revenue management, although 
of imj,ort “° e ^ 

a s 

as 1 had been under the Bahminee kings. The hill 

t0 W ^ een garrisoned hy 
Alaiuattas .§ they were sometimes in the immediof-A 
pay o government, an d sometimes in charge of the 

government was ^paSy^thore^’ere about pro P° rt y where the 

u y som0 old writings I have seen & iwn rtw 8 a ? s l mbleci on the 

have been Mahometans and one-third HirirWa’ TAr Ju r< ^ 8 these appear to 

nugur state I have not had the same mmmtunitS f ^- d to . the ^ b ™d- 
but, that claims to hereditary propert? were Stl , inf ormation ; 

p a p ersm every district will prove. P ty settled by Punehayet, the old 

Arabic wor^^noq'nito^signi'f^^^tlm ^lace^’f S pr £ bab, y to be found in the 
revenue. The subsequent appLation the ™s 6 om 8 or 
though perhaps taken from this source is^lflJ^ the Mahrattas, 

more arb^trary than derivativ e ’ 1 1 ke S07eral of their revenue terms’ 

for three TeneratL^^ remained in the same family 

^succeeded by his son andgr^dS^Sl^w^f ° f „, Kuttao > Kurar,ff 
by lts preserved 

in the po^eSon of^ome 6 of The Deshmookh? it f eri « bfca J a ^, by old papers 
intrusted with the care of the king'sfort!. ’ PP ° arS they were frequently 
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jagheerdars and district Deshmookhs : a few places 
of great strength were always served by the king, 
by whom the Killidars, or governors, were appoint¬ 
ed ; but to this. we shall again more particularly 
revert. A certain rank depending on the number 
of a body of horse under an individual’s command, 
and which rank is termed by Mahomedans munsub, 
was frequently conferred on Makratta chiefs,* and 
military jagheers, or lands given for the purpose of 
maintaining a body of troops, were granted for 
their support. The quota of troops, so furnished 
was very small in proportion to the size of the 
jagheer. Phultun Desh, for which, in the time of 
the Makratta Peishwas, 350 horse were required, 
only furnished 50 to the Beejapoor government, at 
a very late period of that dynasty ; but the Mah- 
ratta chiefs could procure horse at a short notice, 
and they were entertained or discharged at 
pleasure : a great convenience to a wasteful court 
and an improvident government. Titles were 
tcnferred upon many of the Mahrattas, but under 
hoe Deccan dynasties such titles were generally 
ancient Hindoo appellations. Baja, Naik, and 
Bao were the most common, and though bestowed 
"by their Mahomedan conquerors, the distinction 
was always exceedingly gratifying to the Mahrattas, 
especially as they invariably obtained with the 
title the means of supporting their new rank. 

The Mahrattas are occasionally mentioned in 
Perishta’s history of the Edil Skahee kings, under 
the name Bergee, by which they are scarcely 
known to Europeans. Bergee, or Burgay, was 
more frequently applied by the Mahomedans to 
the Narks of the Carnatic ; many natives of which, 
who cannot speak their own language, call them- 

■f The munsubs of the Deccan states, exactly corresponded with the 
number of horse from which they took their rank. In the Moghul service, 
mnnsabdars of 10,000 might only hold command of half that number of horse. 
The munsubs of Mahomedans rarely, if ever, exceeded 10,000, even under the 
Moghul government, but Mahrattas in the service of the emperor had much 
higher munsubs; in one intance, a Mahratta chief, as will be hereafter 
observed, had a munsub of 24,000 conferred on him. 
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selves Mahrattas; but all the troops of the 
Mahratta munsubdars were called Bergee; and in 
many parts of India they are still known by that 
name : it was used like the term Baruh Bhaee * of 
later date, as a contemptuous appellation, and 
perhaps originated with the foreign cavalry, when 
disbanded, to make room for Deccanees in the army 
of Beejapoor. They were always found particularly 
serviceable in stopping roads and intercepting 
supplies, in hanging on the rear of a flying enemy, 
and in plundering and devastating a country. 

In the year 1578 Perishta mentions that 
excesses were committed by some of 
‘ ' 7 the Bergee chiefs in their jagheers 

in the Carnatic ; and a considerable force was 
detached for the purpose of suppressing them ; but, 
after a year of constant skirmishing, the officer 
sent against them stated the impossibility of 
making any impression on the Bergee horse ; and 
the Sultan, Ali Adil Shah, with that teachery for 
which the Deccan has always been notorious, 
formed a scheme for drawing them into his power, 
and putting their chiefs to death. His instrument 
for this detestable purpose was a Bramin, named 
Yasoojee Punt, who succeeded in betraying most 
of them. 

The Bergees, however, afterwards attended the 
standard of the Sultan’s successor ; and in the 
reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah we find them actively 
engaged in their usual mode of warfare against the 
army of Nizam Shah. 

The Mahrattas were naturally much more 
numerous in the armies of Beejapoor and Ahmed- 
nugur, as these kingdoms extended over almost the 
whole of Maharashtra, but some of them served in 


# Where anything is disorganized, in the hands of many, or in a State of 
confusion, the Mahrattas use this phrase. Europeans, in designating any one 
body of horse by this appellation, misunderstand both its point and its 
meaning, the Bramins invariably apply it to Mahratta affairs, of which they 
have not the sole management, * 
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the army of Goleondah. Neither national sentiment, 
nor unity of language and religion, prevented their 
fighting against each other. Not only did Mahratta 
subjects of these governments stand in array 
opposed to each other, hut the most active enmity 
was frequently evinced between members of the 
same family. They fought with rancour wherever 
individual dispute or hereditary feuds existed, and 
that spirit of rivalry in families, which was foment¬ 
ed by the kings of the Bahminee dynasty,* was one 
meacns of keeping the Mahrattas poised against 
each other in the dynasties which succeeded them. 

Some of the principal Mahratta chiefs, under 
the Beejapoor state, were—1st., Chunder Bao 
Moray ; 2nd., Bao Naik Nimbalkur, called also 
Phultun Bao; 3rd., Joojhar Bao G-hatgay; 4th., Bao 
Manay ; 5th., Ghorepuray ; 6th., Duflay ; 7th., 
Sawunt Buhadur, Deshmookh of Waree, &c. 

Those under Ahmednugur were—1st., Bao 
Jadow ; 2nd., Baja Bhonslay ; and many others of 
less note. 

In regard to the chiefs under Beejapoor, a 
person named Moray, originally a naik in the 
Carnatic, was appointed in the reign of Eusoof 
Adil Shah to the command of a body of 12,000 
Hindoo infantry, sent for the purpose of reducing 
that strong tract which is situated between the 
Neera and the Warna rivers. In this enterprise 
Moray was successful; he dispossessed the 
descendants of the Baja Sirkay, and completely 
suppressed the depredations of their abettors; the 
principal of whom were families named G-oozur, 
Mamoolkur, Mohitey, and Mahareek. Moray, for 
this service, was dignified with the title of Chunder 
Bao ; and his son Yeswunt Bao, having 
distinguished himself in a battle fought near 
Purinda with the troops of Boorahan Nizam Shah, 
in which he cap tured a green flag, was confirmd i n 

* Papers respecting- hereditary disputes in Mahratta families, Ghatgay’s 
Bukur, &e. 

Vol. I. 
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succession to his father as raja of Jowlee, and had 
permission to use the standard he had won. Their 
posterity ruled in the same tract of country for 
seven generations ; and by their mild and useful 
administration that inhospitable region became 
extremely populous. All the successors of the first 
Moray assumed the title of Chunder Bao The 
invariable submission manifested by this raia 
probably induced the government to ‘ exact little 
more than a nominal tribute from districts 
producing so little, and which had always been in 
disorder under Mahomedan management 

Another principal chief, under the 'Beeiapoor 
government was the Naik of Phultun, whose 
title was Bao Naik Nimbalkur, or Phultun 
Bao The original name of this family is said 
to have been Powar; the name Nimbalkur is 
derived from the village of Nimbalik, now called 
Nimluk, where his ancestor resided. The origin 
ot his Deshmookhee claims, on Phultun Desh 
is unknown: the family is considered one of 
the most ancient m Maharashtra. Nimbalkur 
was made Surdeshmookh of Phultun, before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, by the 

of“ § that ^at! aP °™ as Wears by original sunnuds 
n d t \ The Deshmookh of Phultun is 
withheld h tbe beCome a „ Poly gar, and to have 
but ihe ivlet re T e “ ues °1 the district repeatedly; 
but the exact periods are not ascertained. " 

,, Wungojee Naik, however, better known by 
n 5 n> ® of J^gpal, who lived in the early 

for his resides seYe ^ teei1 ^ 1 century, was notorioil 
tor his restless and predatory habits. The sister 

S%?*~** “> “*"* 
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Joojhar Kao, Beshmookh of MuHaoree, 
was chief of a powerful family of Ghatgays; 
their native country is Kuttao Besh, and" is 
separated from that of the Mmbalkurs by 
the Mahdeo range of hills. The Ghatgays 
were Beshmookhs and Surdeshmookhs of the 
Pergunna of Maun, and their cheif had a 

munsub under the Bahminee dynasty; they did 
not obtain the title of Surdeshmookh till the 
year 1626, when it was given to Nagojee 
Ghat gay as an unconditional favour by Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, together with the title of Joojhar 
Bao. The amount of revenue payable to a 
Surdeshmookh* is not mentioned in any of the 
deeds of the Edil Shahee kings. The great 
ancestor of the family, Kam Raje Ghat gay, 
had a small munsub under the Bahminee dynasty. 
Prom that period till the present day 

the Ghatgays have been notorious for their 

family feuds. They held enam and jagheer 

lands under the Beejapoor state, and served 
that government with a body of horse. Their 
jagheer was immediately subject to the control 
of the Mokassadar. 

The head of the Manay family was Beshmookh 
of Muswar adjoining the district of the Ghatgays. 
The Manays were distinguished Sillidars under 
the Beejapoor government, but nearly as notorious 
for their revengeful character as the Sirkays. 

The Ghorepurays were originally named 
Bhonslay, and their ancestor acquired the 
present surname, according to their family 
legend, during the Bahminee dynasty, from 
having been the first to scale a fort in the 
Goncan, which was deemed impregnable, by 
fastening a cord round the body of a yhorepur , 
or guana. They were Beshmookhs under the 


' •''* Aurungzebe allowed the old Saudesbmooks 2 per cent as appg i,rs by 
Bunnuds of his time. 
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SrUme~’onroft id0d int0 *"• 

Wama river, the other of ^Moodhole^’ ^ 
the Ghitnurba * r r]i» nh A ocLiiole, near 

E&Jtug**’ °' “• ^ Z 

Pergunna 'TfLttZt <* ^ 

srass Titles r e ?s 

ThtS af ^uh^r™"tiH ^ 
Beejapoor kings. n ° tltle > fl01n the 

Of Waree S “ S ^ Deshmookhs 

of Buhadur from the Idn^of Tee 1 ^ title 

some of the wars ®® e J a Poor, during 

Their original name was m, ^| 6 Portuguese, 
chief is frequenflv 7f * h °^y, and their 
Bhonslay. If 9 is remaAaWp 18 ■ Styled . tbe 

that the ancient appellation of thTf^'t^ 
preserved in our modern maps f Tim “ 7 18 
distinguished as commanders of infw Wei ' e 

53L2“ ***“ •” “» A Sfi,; 

»t £* s£S **%£, »!>*««* 
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probability to have been T P 5° Sed mucl1 

Baja ofileogurk No SahkfeT^ ° f the 






MALLOJEE BHONSLAY. gg 

jagheer, “ndef the 6 ““si. ? entur y> teld a 
for the support of 10,000 horse. d 160 8 ' 0vernmellt > 

•mSZA'tsx •iaas' 

with the history contained 6ly . conne cted 
Which first rose 7 into Sender S^Sfe i WW> 
government. They are said in i ^ dnugur 
Patellships; but thefo oriunL^ ^ Md several 
the village of Vm-nln * mci P^ residence was at 

Wungojee, or Jugpal Ban ^aik KimWku? 
A. D. 1577 . Desmookh of Phultun. At the 

interest of %&">£»'&* ***’*■ 

S1s r comtoed™ tefTLkfo t ““ y ^ 

Hindoos TTo ,,..,1, -°v, m isfortune amongst 

xiiiiauus. iie was a rigid votaw n-f 4 i 9, 

Mahdeo, and the goddess Dewee 7 Rhn^ deit ? 
Tooljapoor, was thS Kool SwZl of £TT% ° f 
bnt both deities had been invXV^ i 
an heir. A celebrated Mahomedan^aint or ?f ant 
named Shah Shureef, residingTt AhLf P ’ 
was engaged to offer up prayers to 

“0 S^”3S; 

a D 1594. f ir ™ blr th to a son, in gratitude 

j.™ ^■X'srtjrss 

Mahratta adjunct of respect, fee- anfflntbe 

1 ^ 59 ” 

the/tSi’tSf/S 0 0lOM 40 whieh 
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intrusted to Mm, that he began to attain distinc¬ 
tion. He had by some means made an addition 
to his small body of horse, and was always much 
noticed by his first patron Jadow Rao. His elder 
son Shahjee was a remarkably fine boy; and on 
the occasion of the celebration of the Hoolee 
a -n ikqq festival in the year 1599, when 
Shahjee was five years old, he 
accompanied his father to the house of Jadow Rao. 
It is usual for all castes of Hindoos to meet 
on that occasion, at the residence of some 
principal person, on the fifth day of the festival; 
and when there is any footing of intimacy, the 
children often accompany their fathers to the 
place of assembly. Shahjee, on this occasion, was 
noticed by Jadow Rao, who good-naturedly called 
the boy towards him, and seated him beside his 
daughter named Jeejee, a pretty child of three or 
four years old. The children began to play 
together, when Jadow Rao, in the joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly asked his daughter—“Well, girl, 
wilt thou take this boy as thy husband ?” and, 
turning round to the company, observed in the 
same strain, “ They are a fine pair.” The children, 
at this time, happening to throw some of the red 
colour at each other, which is a common amuse¬ 
ment on this festival, the circumstance occasioned 
a -n iM a & rea * of laughter in the 

A 1 ^ ’ assembly. This mirth, however, 

was disturbed by Mallojee Bhonslay’s rising up 
; and saying—“ Take notice, friends, Jadow has this 
day become a contracting party with me in 
marriage”—to which some of those present 
assented; but Jadow seemed astonished, and was 
mute. 

Affecting to treat what had passed as a mere 
joke, Jadow Rao next day asked Mallojee to a 
dinner, but he declined the invitation, unless 
Jadow would formally recognize Shahjee as his 
son-in-law. This Jadow Rao peremptorily refused; 
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and Ms wife, being a proud woman of high spirit, 
was very indignant at his having, even in jest, 
matched her daughter with such a person as the 
son of Mallojee Bhonslay. Mallojee appears, 
however, to have been crafty and persevering, little 
scrupulous about the means employed, so that his 
end could be attained. He retired to his village, 
where it is pretended that the goddess Bhowanee, 
having appeared to him, discovered a large 
treasure ; at all events he and his brother 
Wittoojee became possessed of money in some 
secret manner, which in that troubled* period of 
the Mzam Shahee government, during the first 
years of the seventeenth century, was probably by 
robbery. Their confidant, as* to the fact of 
possessing the money, was a soucar or banker of 
Ohumargoondee, name Seshao Naik Poonday, in 
whose hands the cash was deposited. * But, 
according to Mahratta legend, the discovery of 
this treasure was mererly a means which the 
goddess afforded to effect what she had, on first 
appearing, declared to Mallojee; namely, that 
f< there shall be one of thy family who shall 
become a king : he shall be endowed with the 
qualities and attributes of Sambh ;* he shall 
re-establish and preserve justice in Maharashtra, 
and remove all that molest Bramins and violate 
the temples of the gods ; his reign shall form an 
epoch, and his posterity shall mount the throne for 
27 generations. ” 

Mallojee employed his fortune in the purchase 
of horses, and in the popular works of digging 
tanks, building wells, and endowing various 
temples; but be was not diverted from his 
favourite scheme of being connected with the 
family of Jadow Rao. Jugpal hTaik Himhalkur of 
Phnltun, the brother of Deepa Bye, Mallojee’s 
wife, warmly interested himself to promote, the 


* A name of Mahadec 
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proposed marriage of his nephew. Wealth too, at 
a falling court, like that of Ahmednugur, could 
procure anything ; and as Jadow Rao’s objection 
was now confined merely to Mallojee’s rank, this 
was soon obviated by his being raised to the 
command of 5,000 horse, with the title of Mallojee 
Raja Bhonslay. The forts of Sewneree and 
Chakun, with their dependent districts, were 
likewise placed in his charge ; and the Pergunnas 
of Poona and Sopa made over to him in jagheer. 
Thus every obstacle being removed, Jadow Rao had 
A D 1604 no l° n ? er an excuse for not 

performing what he was urged to 
by his sovereign. The marriage of Shahjee to 
Jeegee Bye was celebrated with great pomp, and 
was honoured by the presence of the Sultan * 


* The above account of the ancient Mahratta families is from MSS., old 
deeds, and records in the possession of their descendants. 


The Moghul invasions, for the purpose of 
reducing the kingdoms of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, 
and G-olcondah, had a great influence on the rise of 
the Mahrattas. The revolutions which took place 
in Hindoostan, and which placed the descendants 
of Timour on the imperial throne, gave the princes 
of the Bahminee dynasty an opportunity of firmly 
establishing their power ; and had the Moghul 
emperors been in a condition to attempt the 
conquest of the Deccan, whilst the united kingdom 
existed, it probably would have been the means of 
preserving two rival Mahomedan empires in India, 
for a much longer period than either of them 
endured. When the great but ambitious Akber 
A D 1590 projected the subversion of the 

Deccan monarchies, they were not 
only in a state of warfare with each other, but 
internal dissensions paralyzed their individual 
efforts. The kingdom of Ahmednugur in particular 
was a prey to disorder, occasioned by the contests 
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of two parties: the one headed by a Hindoo* 
the other by Abyssinian nobles.f The Hindoo 
faction though they soon repented of the measure 
were the first to invite the interference of the 

A. D. 1605. Moghuls ; and the Emperor Akber 
i . * 11S death, in 1605, was not 

only m possession of Candeish, which he had 
wrested from the independent Mahomedan princes 
who had ong governed it, but of a portion of the 
territory belonging to Nkam Shah, comprehend^ 
a great part of Berar, and the fort of Ahmednimir ? 
with some districts in its immediate vicinity 
Ahmednugur fell to the Moghuls, durin» the 
minority of Buhadur Nizam Shah, whom they sent 
into perpetual confinement in Gwalior. But the 
Nizam Shahee state, though its capital was reduced 
and its lawful prince imprisoned, was still far from 
lemg subdued. The Abyssinian faction, headed bv 
a man of uncommon genius, named Mullik Umbei- ' 
attained the chief control; set up a new king bv 
the title of Mortiza Nizam Shah II., hoisted the 
Byheree standard on the impregnable rock of 
Douliitabad and soon became equally formidable 
and respectable. 

°f the origin of Mullik Umber there are 
various traditions; the most consistent of them is 
that he was m his youth, a personal adherent of 
Chungeze Khan,§ t he too loyal || minister of 

* Of this Hindoo, whom Ferishta calls mean Raioo f havo nhuTlwi 

St I “ ’" r rae0ti “ mlds of him “ W MXatofe 

t Several of the Nizam Shahee kings had Abyssinian wives and tn 
»obl« s alluded to, are said to have been chi.% fh« iSS 

a A ^ sustained two memorable sieges before it was finally taken . ,aj .. 
first defence, maintained by Chaund Beebee, the widow of Ali Add Shihof 
Beejapoor, was perfectly heroic. The Chaund Beebee.who was assLsi nf-J 
during the second siege, stililives in Deccan story and Deccan sons? f s , lnafe ?^' 
unrivalled This eelebrated lady, the iSffttS 

daughter of Boorahan Nizam Shah ; but this is a mistake shn.w„c it 
daughter of Hossein Nizam Shah, and given in marriage, with the fort of 
Sholapoor, as her portion to Ali Add Shah in 1564, for the purncSfof 
binding the alliance then formed against the Raia of the Carnatic S nrr P„°v. e ■ 

after her husband’s death, she returned to Ahmednugur ' years 

§ Mahrutta MSS. 

wi Aware 5 the contents of the cup, he swallowed the poison tendered 
by his ungreatful sovereign.—Penshta, 1 icnoeien 

Yol. I, A: A--' 


10 
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Mortiza Nizam Shah 1., and from his able patron 
it is Probable he acquired some of that knoVledo-e 
by which he, m a short time, regulated the country 
improved the revenue, and on the threatened 
frontier of the Deccan, became, for upwards of 90 
years, its bulwark of protection from foreign 
„ Th ®. accession of Jeliangeer, and the 

»°tt° hlS S ° U Sultan Khosmu afforded 
Mullik Umber some respite from Moghul invasion- 
he had leisure to commence his revenue arrange ’ 
the^Ahmed e ^t a blish bis authority in those parts°of 
,-„L A -T! dnUgU1 ’ temtoi 7> not occupied by the 
imperial troops and to make his regency respected 

and°OoW n 1 f br0ad ; The Sultans o/lBeepipoor 
and. Golcondali, unfortunately for the stabilitv nf 
heir own kingdoms, did not view the rise of Mullik 
Umber favourably. Ibrahim Adil Shah bo" h m 

disapprove o e P lty ’ and r° th Wngs were like] V to 
uisappiove of a usurpation, which mi^ht 

suchan example, be spLdily’folio wed Tn°«ieir'own 

Mullik Umber founded the city of Khirkee * 

A D 1610. ^ e f r -Doulutabad, where he estab- 
, r t ^ llslled hls ca Pital, and built several 
splendid palaces. He repeatedly defeated the 
Moghul armies, and for a time recovered the W 
ffLi7 ne , dllUg i Ur ’ and the districts S Berar 

St^nr^rSaStM 

farmmg, and committed the management to 


. - : • ' V:;: or : 
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assessing the fields, by collecting a moderate 
proportion of the actual produce in kind, which, 
after the experience of several seasons, was 
A. D 1614 commuted for a payment in money 

settled annually according to the 
cultivation.! 1 By such means his districts soon 
became thriving and populous; and although his 
expenditure was great, his finances were abundant. 

But Mullik Umber was not always prosperous; 

he frequently experienced severe 
i; § Jg 2 i ( reverses, and about the year 
1621, some of the principal 
Mahrattas in his service were induced to quit his 
standard, and go over to the Moghuls. The most 
important defection was that of Lookhjee Jadow 
Bao, Deshmookh of Sindldieir, whom we have 
already mentioned as a principal Mabratta chief 
under the Nizam Shahee government. The 
manner in which the Moghuls received and 
rewarded him, is, in itself, a proof of the great 
power and consequence which the Mahrattas had 
by that time attained. A munsub of 24,000, with 
15,000 horse was conferred upon him, and such 
of his relations as accompanied him were all 
raised to high rani. 

But the rebellion of the Prince Shah Jehan, 
again called off the attention of 
the imperial troops, and Mullik 
Umber, before his death, which happened in the 
beginning of 1626, once more triumphed in the 
Deccan. Ibrahim Adil Shah of Beejapoor did not 
survive Mullik Umber above a year. The memory 
of both is still preserved with much respect in 
the legends of the countries where they ruled. 
The mausoleum of the latter still stands, the most 
perfect and the most beautiful of the many 


f This account of Mullik Umber's famous revenue arrangements is 
principally upon tbe authority of Mabratta MSS . where it is stated that his 
assessment was two-fifths of the produce of government lands. Tradition 
says his money commutation was about one-third. 
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buildings which remain among the ruins of 

Beejapoor, to attest its former grandeur, and the 
magnificence of its nobles and kings. 

During the wars of Mullik Umber, the 
Malirattas in his service were frequently cons¬ 

picuous. Shahjee Bhonslay, who had succeeded 
his father Mallojee in the jagheer, particularly 
distinguished himself in a great battle with the 

Moghuls, fought in the year 1620, near the 

northern boundary of the Ahmednugur territory, 
in which, although Mullik Umber was defeated, 
no share of the blame was attached to the 

Malirattas. In the account of the battle, Lookhjee 
Jadow Rao is mentioned as well as Shahjee, and 
one of the naiks* of Fhultun w r as killed on the 
same occasion. 

Up to this period, since the first conquest 
of the country, we find little trace of the Hindoo 
natives of Maharashtra in Maliomedan history; f 

* This is supposed by the present Jan Rao Naik Nimbalknr to have 
be»n bis ancestor Jug-pal, who was killed about this period. Though the 
Naiks of Phultun held their jagheer from the Beejapoor government, this 
circumstance affords no satisfactory evidence of Ibrahim Adil Shah’s 
having assisted Mullik Umber, or that there was a general confederacy 
against the MoghuK'. Prom the character of Jugpal, who, according to the 
family legends, was always present where there was hunting or fighting, ho 
may have joined without the authority of his governments. 

* f Perishta’s history, which is deservedly considered our best authority, 
ends about the beginning of the seventeenth century Prom that period, for 
the ensuing 40 years, or up to the final dismemberment of the kingdom of 
Ahmednugur, I have adopted the work of Khafee Khan as the most consistent 
and authentic source, respecting that obscure period of Deccan history. 
Khafee Khan was the assumed name of the author, his real n'ame was 
Mobummud Hashem Khan. He was the son of Khwajeh Meor. also an 
historian, and an officer of high rank in the service of Moraud Bukh% • 
but after that prince’s confinement and death, he came into the employment 
of Aurungzebe. Mohuramud Hashem Khan was brought up in Aurungzobe’s 
service, and was employed by him both in political and military situations. 
His history has been frequently referred to, and large extracts from it 
have appeared in various works, particularly in the Seyr Mutuakhereen, 
but no English translation of the history has been published, Dow’s third 
volume would have been much: more valuable, had he adopted Khafee Khan 
as his only authority. The history was written after Aurungzebe’s death ; 
the great blank in the Moghul history, which occurs from the tenth year of 
that emperor’s reign, is very : indifferently supplied,-but after the twenty- 
third year of the reign, the acoount is full, and is frequently supported by 
other authorities, or rather, at that period, serves to corroborate them. 

During repeated visits to the ' ancient city of Beejapoor, which was 
comprehended in a tract of territory for some time under my superinten¬ 
dence, I endeavour 1 to collect from, the descendants of the persons in 
charge of the once splendid endowments of its mosques and mausoleums, all 
the manuscripts, deeds, and papers in their possossisn. The following is a 
list of those which bore the smallest reference to my subject; 










Mohummud Adil SHAH. 

£f r * eade ? s ?i lld their nation are almost nameless 
but we shall now see them fast rising into 
consequence, and it therefore becomes necessa.rv to 
enter a little more fully into the detail of events 

nhich immediately preceded the rise of Sivajee. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, whose death we have just 
a. d. 1626 . mentioned, was the second of that 
. _ “ ame ^ho had filled the throne of 

Shah aP wL He Ief ¥? SOn Moh "mmud Adil 
Shah, who succeeded him in the fifteenth or 

sixteenth year of his age, a large treasury 
country still flpurishin|,’ and an armw^the 

statodltS^OOO T' 1 app ?f, rs exa ?gemted* when 
stated at 80,000 horse, with upwards of 200 000 

infantry m pay, including his garrisons. 

Mullik Umber left two sons, Uutih Khan and 

K ea n ; he , was succeede d as regent of 

Pitih^rrT 23 S Tt lee kln ® dom h y his eldest son, 

* f K ^ ai \r T 1 he i ne f regent prosecuted the Avar 
being entirely destitute 
ol his father s abilities, he would have been 
worsted, had not the Moghul general, Khan Jehan 

AbdSio°oS^Q m r e % n h d : f °dled a 

captured ; the papers, said to be in bis own Lnd-writin™ are^in 1“ hna - Uy 
ot a Peerzaduh, styled Sahib Hazrufc, son-in-law“S'’Abdon^h P Q . e -l Slon 
very venerable and sensible old man the most 1 h Sal » b , a 

Beejapoor.. He is full of legendary in 

with him, in the midst of lofty domes and falling nalaeas conversing 

m company with the last of the inhabitants of that Wonderful pkoe 68 h ™ Sel 
2nd.—.4 history of Beejapoor, by Moor Ibrahim son of w 
Hohr. This work, which the Deccan Mahomedans nequentiV^noL^ff 61 ? 
understanding it, is nothing more than a collection^^of names and daTef™* 

<* «&“' 

•*» 

information amongst a great deal of rubbish. is some very useful 

t... 4th —The All Namu, an historical poem of the reign of Ali Adil Shah tt 
It is written by Nusserut, the only poet of Beejapoor ' excenMWw««£i 11 ' 
who translated Yusoof and Zuleikha into Hiildoostanee versed iS wS 
of Nusserut are the All Namn and Goolshun-i-eshq, a copy of the ZZ.l 
was found in Tippoo s library at Seringapatam, and is not uncommon 

5th --A history of Beejapoor, written by Synd Moideen Peerzaduh 
suggested by numerous inquiries put to him by English officers who have 
been much m the habit of visiting Beejapoor since the last Mahratta wnr° 
tL^twS'S+“ J f mmry f 18 ? 1 : and although great pains have beon taken 
the author s dates, by confusing the Soorsnn and Heejree eras, are frequentfv 
mU0 * inieplaced. JELis industry, however, is very cominendable. y 

; Beejapoor MSS.y - 'y' y v 
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A. D. 1629. 


Lodi, granted him an armistice on very favourable 
terms. 

The Sultan Mortiza Nizam Shah II., on attain¬ 
ing man’s estate, was naturally 
desirous of circumscribing the 
power of the regent, and the violent and incon¬ 
sistent conduct of Eutih Khan, rendered this object 
a matter of easy accomplishment; otherwise it 
could never have been effected by this prince, who 
was vindictive, versatile, and totally unfit for the 
difficult conjuncture in which he had the mis¬ 
fortune to be placed. Assisted by an officer named 
Tukurrib Khan, he succeeded in throwing Eutih 
Khan into confinement; on which event, the 
A D 1630 Mahratta chief, Looklijee Jadow 
Rao, immediately offered to return 
to his allegiance. 

But Mortiza Nizam Shah had conceived 
mortal offence at his desertion, and only pretended 
to listen to his overtures, until he had allured him 
to a conference within the fort of Doulutabad, 
where he treacherously murdered him with several 
of his relations. His widow, a person whom we 
have already had occasion to notice, on hearing 
what had happened, fled with the troops of her 
husband to Sindkheir, whence, accompanied by her 
brother-in-law, Jugdeo Kao Jadow, she repaired to 
the imperial camp, where, by her intercession, 
Jugdeo Rao was confirmed in the jagheer, and 
obtained the rank of 5,000 horse; ever after 
which, the Jadows of Sindkheir faithfully adhered 
to the Moghuls. 

The Emperor Jehangeer died in 1627, and, in 
the following year, was succeeded 
by his son Shah Jehan. 

The new emperor bore a personal enmity to 
Khan Jehan Lodi, then governor of the Moghul 
conquests in the I)eccan. He removed him from 
his government to that of Malwa, and invited him 
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districts, the names of which nowhere appear; but 
Ahmednugur was probably* one of them. 
Shahjee’s cousin, Kellojee Bhonslay, the son of 
Wittoojee, went over to the imperial service about 
the same time, and received a munsub.t 

Khan Jehan Lodi, on being driven from the 
western quarter of the Nizam Shahee territory, 
repaired to Beejapoor, and endeavoured to rouse 
Mohummud Adil Shah to combine, with Mortiza 
Nizam Shah, in repelling Moghul encroachment. 
His arguments had no immediate effect, and he 
was compelled to return to Doulutabad. 

During the season of 1629-80 no rain fell in 
a d 1630 the Deccan, and a famine, accom- 

pained by pestilence, ensued ; but 
on its being ascertained that Khan Jehan had 
returned, notwithstanding the "obstacles which 
disease, and the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
presented, Azim Khan marched towards 
Doulutabad. His army was opposed by that of 
Nizam Shah, which had taken up a strong position 
for the purpose, but was driven from it after a 
resolute defence. 

This defeat, and the wretched state of the 
country, induced Khan Jehan to adopt the 
desperate resolution of endeavouring to make his 
way to the Afghans in Cabul. He set out, but 
Was soon closely and perseveringly followed by the 
imperial troops; a party at last overtook him, 
when turning on his numerous pursuers, at the 
head of a few faithful adherents, he fell covered 
with wounds; but nobly fought on to his last 
breath, in a manner which obtained for him the 
admiration of the most obdurate of his enemies. 


* I say probably Ahmednugur, because Shah jee had no hereditary claim 
to the Deshmookhee of Ahmednugur, and it will hereafter appear that his son 
Sivajee set up such a pretension. 

t Original firman, from Shah Jehan to Kellojee Bhonslay, found in 
possession of a Makratta, who headed a petty insurrection near Viskalgurk in 
1820. Kellojee Bhonslay was put to death by Aurungzebe; the time and 
circumstances are not ascertained.—JJahratta MSS. 
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Azim Khan, In the meantime, pursued the 
advantages which his victory opened to him; he 
took possession of the districts, displaced the 
agents of the Nizam Shahee jagheerdars and 
munsubdars, and bestowed divisions of the country 
on his own adherents. Marching southward from 
Doulutabad, he reduced several places, and sur¬ 
prised the strong fort of Dh&roor near Bheer. 
The troops of Nizam Shah appear to have been 
commanded by two officers, Bahlole Khan, an 
Afghan adherent of Lodi, and Mukrib Khan, who 
maintained a desultory warfare, and though 

constantly put to flight, remained unsubdued. 

Mortiza Nizam Shah found that disorder and 
ruin threatened him on all sides; but had 
neither discernment to discover the defects of 
his administration, nor talents 

to apply a remedy. Losing con¬ 
fidence in his minister, he turned his attention 

to his prisoner, Eutih Khan, released him 
from confinement, and restored him to power. 
TuKurrib Khan, disgusted by this proceeding, 
and dreading the consequence ‘ to himself, went 
over to Azim Khan, and got the rank of 6,000 
horse in the imperial service. His defection, at 
this period, was useful to the Moghuls, as they 
were threatened with a new enemy in the person 
of Sultan Mohummud Adil Shah. 

It appears that a secret partition treaty 
had been entered into betwixt Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, and the Moghul emperor, at some period 
of the war with Mullik Umber, the conditions 
of which were, that the Beejapoor government, 
if it afforded active co-operation in reducing 
the Nizam Shahee territory, should receive the 
districts in the Concan belonging to that state, 
also the fort of Sholapoor, with five forts on 
the eastern side, communicating with the Adil 
Shahee districts near Beder, of which Dharoor 
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Azim Khan, in the meantime, pursued the 
advantages which his victory opened to him; he 
took possession of the districts, displaced the 
agents of the Nizam Shahee jagheerdars and 
munsubdars, and bestowed divisions of the country 
on his own adherents. Marching southward from 
Doulutabad, he reduced several places, and sur¬ 
prised the strong fort of Dh&roor near Sheer. 
The troops of Nizam Shah appear to have been 
commanded by two officers, Bahlole Khan, an 
Afghan adherent of Lodi, and Mukrib Khan, who 
maintained a desultory warfare, and though 

constantly put to flight, remained unsubdued. 

Mortiza Nizam Shah found that disorder and 
ruin threatened him on all sides; but had 
neither discernment to discover the defects of 
A D 1631 his administration, nor talents 

t Ji ‘ to apply a remedy. Losing con¬ 
fidence in his minister, he turned his attention 

to his prisoner, Eutih Khan, released him 
from confinement, and restored him to power. 
Tiuairrib Khan, disgusted by this proceeding, 
and dreading the consequence* to himself, went 
over to Azim Khan, and got the rank of 6,000 
horse in the imperial service. His defection, at 
this period, was useful to the Moghuls, as they 
were threatened with a new enemy in the person 
of Sultan Mohummud Adil Shah. 

It appears that a secret partition treaty 
had been entered into betwixt Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, and the Moghul emperor, at some period 
of the war with Mullik Umber, the conditions 
of which were, that the Beejapoor government, 
if it afforded active co-operation in reducing 
the Nizam Shahee territory, should receive the 
districts in the Concan belonging to that state, 
also the fort of Sholapoor, with five forts on 
the eastern side, communicating with the Adil 
Shahee districts near Beder, of which Dharoor 
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was one. But Mohummud Adil Shah, though 
he appears to have recognized the agreement 
in the first instance, never entered heartily into 
the views of the Moghuls: he would gladly 
have seized for himself a portion of the Nizam 
Shahee territory; hut he did not consider it 
politic to share it with such a formidable power. 
On the present occasion, he had engaged in a 
secret negotiation with Mortiza Nizam Shah, 
but sent forward an army uuder his general 
Bendoollah Khan, giving out that they were 
auxiliaries proceeding to join the Moghuls. On 
arriving in the neighbourhood of Azim Khan’s 
army, Bendoollah Khan sent to request that 
the fort of Dharoor might be delivered up to 
the troops of Adil Shah, according to the treaty. 
Azim Khan reasonably objected, that as they 
had not assisted in its reduction, nor as yet 
fulfilled their part of the conditions, he could 
not comply with the demand; but, as there was ■ 
still ample opportunity for proving their good 
faith, the present application might be a future 
consideration with the emperor. Meanwhile Mor¬ 
tiza Nizam Shah having agreed to restore Sholapoor 
to the king of Beejapoor, an alliance was concluded 
between them, which had for its object mutual 
defence against the Moghuls. 

Occasion of quarrel, however, arose between 
the armies of Azim Khan, and Bendoollah Khan, 
before the plans of the confederates were matured, 
and a battle was fought in which the army of 
Beejapoor was defeated. 

The two states, in alliance, might still have 
recovered what they had lost; but Mortiza Nizam 
Shah, having put himself in the power of the 
ruffian whom he had injured, was, about this 
time, thrown into prison, and strangled by order 
of Putih Khan; by whom also, the whole of the 
nobility, attached to the unfortunate prince, were 
put to death. 
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To excuse these acts of revenge and violence 
Puiili Khan sent a petition to Shah Jehan, 
representing that he had thus acted on purpose 
to testify his regard for the imperial service, and 
that he had raised the son of the deceased to the 
vacant throne, until the emperior’s pleasure should 
he known. 

Shah Jehan, in reply, affected to believe 
this representation; and although he considered 
the remaining districts of the kingdom almost 
subdued, and about to he annexed to the empire, 
yet, as it would have been difficult to obtain posses¬ 
sion of many of the forts by force, he pretended 
to grant them to the orphan, on condition of 
his sending the best elephants, and the most 
valuable of the jewels, belonging to the Nizam 
Shahee family, to the imperial court. Great 
honours were, at the same time, conferred on 
Butih Khan; considerable districts were promised 
to him in jagheer, and amongst others, some of 
those formerly granted to Shalijee Bhonslay. 

Upon the breaking out of hostilities with 
Beejapoor, large reinforcements were poured into 
the Deccan; and Asif Khan, as chief in command, 
passing through the Nizam Shahee territory, 
thus unexpectedly detached from the alliance, 
invaded the territory of Mohummund Adil Shah, 
laid it waste, and besieged his capital. But 
supplies having been cut off, and the operations 
artfully protracted, Asif Khan was obliged to 
desist; and after plundering and destroying the 
country, as far west as Merich, he returned with 
his army. Mohabet Khan, who had been 
appointed governor of the Moghul territory in 
the Deccan, when Khan Jehan Lodi was removed 
to Malwa, now took upon himself the conduct of 
the war. It was intended to prosecute the 
reduction of the Beejapoor territory, but circums¬ 
tances changed the scene of action. 
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Putih Khan at first showed some reluctance 
to part with the elephants and 
* ' * jewels demanded of him, but 

compliance being enforced, he was confirmed as 
regent, and allowed to retain the promised 
districts. Shahjee Bhonslay, disgusted by this 
treatment, made overtures to the Beejapoor 
government, through Morar Punt, an able Bramin, 
and a principal minister of Mohummud Adil Shah. 

A projected enterprise against Doulutabad 
formed a part of Shahjee’s proposals to Morar 
Punt; and he so strongly represented the un¬ 
prepared state of the garrison, the general defec¬ 
tion of the nobility, and the readiness with which 
all who had suffered in the late commotions would 
join against both Putih Khan and the Moghuls, 
that the king consented. 

Putih Khan, on hearing of the march of the 
Beejapoor army, reinforced by Shahjee, sensible of 
the general hatred towards himself throughout 
the country, proposed to place himself under the 
protection of the Moghul general, Mohabet Khan, 
and to give up the fort. Mohabet Khan, much 
pleased with an offer so advantageous, marched, as 
soon as possible, towards Doulutabad. The army 
of Beejapoor, however, arrived first, and, to 
prevent communication with the fort, threw them¬ 
selves between it and the Moghuls. A battle, of 
course, ensued; the ground was obstinately 
contested by the Beejapoor army, and Shahjee 
creditably supported the leading part he bore in 
the cause; but they were finally driven back, and 
forced to encamp 16 miles on the opposite side of 
Doulutabad. 

The Beejapoor chiefs, who, like all the 
Deccanees, were adepts at intrigue and negotiation 
where force was ineffectual, sent messages to 
Putih Khan, representing how much he should 
sacrifice by surrendering the fortress ; and that if 
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he would agree to remunerate Shahjee, and 
not deliver up Doiilntabad to the emperor, they 
would support him, and maintain the former 
alliance. The proposal being acceded to, both 
in conjunction, without any previous declaration, 
opened a fire on the Moghuls, which so 
enraged Mohabet Khan, that he determined 
on regularly investing the place, and punishing 
this unparalleled breach of faith, on the part 
of Eutih Khan. Having a fine army, with 
many experienced officers, he formed a part of it 
into three divisions; one to oppose the Beejapoor 
army ; another to cover the supplies of his own 
camp; and the third to prevent any provisions or 
stores from being thrown into the fort. Each 
was to support the other as necessary whilst the 
main body, under liis own superintendence, was 
destined for active operations against the fortress. 

The attack was maintained with vigour and 
perseverance, and was met by an 
' e * * equally vigorous defence; but the 

garrison, being indifferently provisioned, were 
obliged to capitulate, after an eventful siege of 58 
days. Eutih Khan was divested of all power, and 
became a pensioner of the Moghul government.* 
The child whom he had set up was placed in 
perpetual confinement in Gwalior, being the second 
prince of this house immured in that fortress, 

Shahjee was one of the best partizans on the 
side of the Beejapoor army, and it became an 
object to check his activity by any means. Whilst 
the siege of Doulutabad was in progress, Mlialdar 
Khan, the Nizam Shahee governor of the fort of 
Trimbuck, offered his services to the emperor, 
through Mohabet Khan; by whom he was told, 
that if he would seize Shahjee’s wife and family, 
then residing near Byzapoor, he might have a still 

*He afterwards became mad, and died from the effects of an old 
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better opportunity of proving his zeal for the 
cause he had embraced, and of doing a very 
acceptable piece of service. The Killklar accord¬ 
ingly made the attempt, and succeeded in taking 
the wife of Skahjee, together with a great deal of 
property. The object, however, was not answered, 
from circumstances hereafter explained ; and some 
of the relations having become security, obtained 
Jeejee Bye’s release, and conveyed her to the fort 
of Kondaneh.* 

After the fall of Doulutabad, Mohabet Khan 
left Khan Dowran, to protect that neighbourhood, 
and marched in pursuit of the Beejapoor troops. 
They retired before him, but maintained their usual 
desultory mode of warfare, and several sharp 
skirmishes took place, in one of which Nagojee,+ 
a Mahratta officer of distinction, was killed : some 
overtures for peace were made by Morar Punt; 
probably, with a view of throwing the Moghul 
general off his guard ; for when Mohabet Khan 
had advanced a considerable distance into the 
Beejapoor territory, a large detachment set off 
secretly, and by forced marches endeavoured to 
surprise Doulutabad, but the attempt was un¬ 
successful. Towards the end of the year, Mohabet 
Khan was superseded by the appointment of Sultan 
Shuja, the emperor’s second son, to the government 
of the Deccan. Mohabet Khan remained as his 
director in the management of affairs ; but still he 
was only second in command, and the war, from 
that time, did not prosper under this administra- 
tion. Both Mohabet Khan and 
Sultan Shuja were recalled in the 
ensuing year, in consequence of their having failed 
to reduce the fortress of Purinda ; where they 
were not only repulsed, but, after raising the siege, 
they were compelled to retreat to Burhanpoor. 

* Beejapoor MSS. Khafee Khan mentions that the daughter of Shahjee 
was captured on this occasion, but I oannot find that he had a daughter. 

. t Supposed to be Nagoj.ee Ghatgay Joojhar Rao who was killed in a 
battle with the Moghuls. (Buker of the Ghatgay family.) 
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In the meantime Shahjee, after the surrender 
of Poulutabad, the removal of Kutih Khan, and 
the confinement of the young prince, aspired to 
the regency, and, accordingly, proclaimed another 
prince as the lawful heir of Nizam Shah. By the 
assistance of some Bramins, he commenced regula¬ 
ting the country, got possession of most of the 
forts, occupied the districts in the name of the new 
king, and collected troops from all quarters. The 
whole of that part of the Concan which had 
belonged to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, and the 
districts as far east as Ahmednugur, extending 
from the Neera river on the south, to the Chandore 
range on the north, with the exception of a few of 
the garrisoned places, were, for a time overrun by 
Shahjee.* 

A small detachment from the army was at 
first considered sufficient for his suppression ; but 
his party continued to gain strength, and on the 
defeat of the Moghuls at Purinda, he extended 
his power in the manner we have mentioned. 

After the removal of Prince Shuja, Aurung- 
zebe, the emperor’s third son, being very young, 
and Shah Jehan considering the conquests, in the 
Deccan too extensive to be placed under any one 
officer not of the royal family, resolved, as a 
temporrary measure, to separate them into two 
governments. To those districts of Candeish, 
which had been long in possession of the Moghuls, 
Galna was added ; together with that part of 
Berar, termed Berar Payeen Ghaut, which lies to 
the north, below the range of hills. These consti¬ 
tuted one of the new governments, and the lately 
acquired districts in the Nizam Shahee territory 
formed the other. Khan Dowran and Khan Zuman 
were appointed to the charge of them, and directed 

# There is evidence of these facts in Maliratta MSS. as well as in 
Khafee Khan. This is no doubt the regency of Shahjee, which we find 
{mentioned in all the Mahratta MSS. as having taken place during a minority 
"in the family of Nizam Shah, 
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to co-operate in tlie settlement of the western 
districts, and in the reduction of Shahjee. This 
last, however, was an operation of difficulty. 
Shahjee had collected a large army, was intimately 
connected with Morar Punt and Eendoollah Khan, 
and supported by the Sultan, their master. 

The Emperor was exasperated at the opposition 
made, in a country which he had considered as 
subdued on the capture of Doulutabad, and being 
highly incensed against Mohummud Adil Shah, he 
prepared a great army, with the determination of 
bringing affairs in the Ahmednugur territory to a 
speedy settlement, even if it should involve the 
reduction of the other kingdoms in the Deccan, to 
which Shah Jehan, in his deliberate judgment, was 
always averse. Whether this moderation proceeded 
from policy, or a sense of justice, it is difficult to 
determine ; hut his hostilities against both Beeja- 
poor and Golcondah were always commenced in the 
spirit of personal anger. On the present occasion, 
he sent an ambassador to Beejapoor, directing him 
to demand the restitution of the forts lately belong¬ 
ing to the Nizam Sliahee state, of which the Sultan 
of Beejapoor had obtained possession : their guns 
and military stores were likewise to be delivered 
up, particularly the large cannon called Mullik- 
i-Mydan,* which had been conveyed from Purinda 
to Beejapoor. But, above ail, the envoy was 
directed to insist upon the Sultan’s renouncing 
Shahjee, and affording no countenance or pro¬ 
tection to him, or to those persons by whom 


* “ The sovereign of the plain.” The natives of Beejapoor insist 
on calling it moolk-i-mydan, -which, they say, signifies “ the lion of the 
plain.” This gun, of which the muzzle is four feet eight inches in 
diameter, and the calibre two feet four inches, was cast at Ahmednugur, 
A. D. 1549, by a native of Constantinople, named Hoossein Khan. 
Aurungzebe put an inscription upon it to commemorate the conquest of 
Beejapoor in 1685, which has led to the mistake of supposing it to have been 
cast at that time. It is alike curious from its dimensions and its history : 
the Bombay government in 1823, was particularly desirous of sending it to 
the king of England, and an engineer was sent to examine it for the 
purpose,, but the present state of the roads renders the difficulty of 
transporting such a huge mass of metal to the coast almost insuperable. 
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disturbances were excited. To induce a com¬ 
pliance with these demands, a promise of the 
fort and district of Sholapoor, together with 
the whole of the Nizam Shahee Con can, and a 
vaunting threat of annihilation in case of 
refusal were at once held out. Both proved 
ineffectual; and Shah dehan, according to 
his usual practice of dividing his attacks, broke 
his army, of which 48,000 were select cavalry, 
into four divisions; two to act against Shalljee, 
and two against Mohummud Adi! Shah. Of the 
two former, one under Shaisteh Khan and 
Aliverdy Khan, was destined to besiege Shalijee’s 
forts about Chandore, Sungumnere, and Nassuek; 
and another, consisting of 20,000 horse, under 
Khan Zuman, was to drive him from the field, to 
pursue him, to take possession of his strongholds 
in the Concan, and to expel him from every 
quarter of the Nizam Shahee territory. Of the 
two latter, one under Khan Dow ran was originally 
ordered to take up a position near Nandere, owing 
to suspicions entertained of Sultan Abdoollah 
Kootub Shah of Golcondah; but on these doubts 
being removed, and bis paying the arrears of 
tribute for which the emperor’s envoy was then 
settling, and which he did before the campaign 
opened, Khan Dowran’s division became available 
both for the capture of the forts to the eastward, 
and for hostilities in the heart of the Beejapobr 
A D 1635 dominions. The other detach¬ 

ment, which at first composed the 
reserve under Syud Khan Jehan, was also destined 
for Beejapoor. 

A part of the besieging division of Shaisteh 
Khan, under Aliverdy Khan, speedily reduced 25 
of the forts about Chandore and Nassuek, which, 
though places of strength, made little resistance.* 

* Khafeo Khan mentions the capture of tbe son and family of Shahjee 
in one of these forts, of which T can find no confirmation, and consider 
it a mistake, connected with the report of the former capture of Jeejee 
Bye, The same author mentions Sivaiee’s escape to a fort in the sea 

Vol. I. 12 
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Shaisteh Khan himself proceeded towards the 
borders of the Beejapoor dominions, where he 
reduced Nuldroog, and occupied the districts 
between Sholapoor and Beder; hut the forts of 
Trimbuck, Sewneree, and Kondaneh above the 
Ghauts, with many in the Concan, were still in 
possession of Shahjee’s adherents. 

Shahjee maintained a desultory warfare 
against Khan Znman for a considerable time, hut 
was driven from the territory about Ahmednugur, 
Ghumargoondee, and Baramuttee successively, and 
pursued across the Neera into the Beejapoor 
territory, towards Merich and Kolapoor. Assisted 
by the Edil Shahee troops, he there continued to 
harass by his attacks, or elude by his vigilance, the 
army in pursuit of him : and Khan Zuman was 
therefore, directed to give over a fruitless pursuit, 
and lay waste the country about Kolapoor, Merich, 
and Itaeebagh. He accordingly took and destroy¬ 
ed the towns, carried off the inhabitants prisoners, 
and continued every species of depredation, until 
an armistice was concluded with Beejapoor, when 
he again resumed the pursuit of Shahjee. 

Khan Dowran marched from Candeish to¬ 
wards Beejapoor, in the direction of Beder and 
Kulburga, surprised and took several forts; 
plundering the mercantile towns, and spreading 
ruin wherever he appeared. He was attacked by 
some divisions of the Beejapoor army, in their 
usual manner, but they did not prevent his 
advance. When he approached Beejapoor, 
Mohummud Adil Shah adopted the resolution of 
emptying the reservoirs of water beyond the walls 
of the fort, and collected or destroyed the whole 
of the grain and forage within a circuit of 20 


on this occasion; and this also may allude to the former circumstance, 
Jeejee Bye, after her first capture, seems to have been prinuipallv at 
Kondaneh, Sewneree, and perhaps, from the year 1633 to 1636, occasionally 
at Maholy in the Concan. • 
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miles.* Khan Dowran, therefore, did not attack 
the capital, but continued his plan of plundering 
and devastating the country. The division of 
Syud Ivlian Jehan adopted the same system, and 
the march of the Moghuls was everywhere marked 
by flames and desolation. 

The Beejapoor troops, however, frequently 
acted with great vigour. Syud Khan Jehan was 
repeatedly attacked by Eendoollah Khan with 
success, and forced, at last, to effect a junction 
with the division of Khan Dowran. 

But the ruin spread throughout the country 
compelled Mohummud Adil Shah to sue for peace ; 

r, and a treaty was concluded on 

terms more favorable than he had 
reason to expect. Though an enumeration of all 
the articles be unnecessary, the general terms of 
this pacification, and the partition of the Nizam 
Shahee territory, deserve the reader’s particular 
attention, being intimately connected with the rise 
of Sivajee. 

It was settled, that the forts of Purinda and 
Sholapoor, with their dependent districts, should 
he given up to Mohummud Adil Shah. He was, 
likewise, to retain undisturbed possession of the 
districts of Nuldroog, Kallianee, and Beder east 
of Sholapoor; and the huge piece of ordnance 
pertaining to Purinda was thus left on the works 
of Beejapoor, where it remains to this day. The 
province of Kallianee, in the Concan, which 
extended the Beejapoor possessions on the coast, as 
far north as the Bassein river, was also ceded; and 
the whole of the country lying between the 
Beema and the Neera, which had formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, as far 

* The neighbourhood of the capital of Beejapoor is very sterile on three 
sides, hut four miles to the south of the city, there is a rich, deco, black 
soil, which in good seasons produces very extraordinary crops. The soil 
extends Several miles on each side of the small river Dhone, the water of 
■which is strongly impregnated with salt. The Malirattas have a very 
expressive rhyme in regard to this small tract:— * 

Should the crop on Dhone grow, who can eat it ? 

Should it fail, who can eat f 
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north as Chakim, was now annexed to Beejapoor. 
The principal condition attached to this cession 
was, the payment of an annual tribute of 20 lakhs 
of pagodas. By an article of the treaty, the 
emperor promises to pardon Shahjee and his 
adherents, if he will deliver up the forts in his 
possession, together with all his artillery and war¬ 
like stores; but in case of non-compliance, he is to 
be expelled from the territory of Beejapoor, and 
declared the common enemy of both states. 

Shahjee, as soon as the Beejapoor government 
began to treat, retired towards the Concan ; and as 
he at first evaded the surrender of his forts, Khan 
Ziiman continued to prosecute the war against 
him. But in the course of a'few 
months, Trimbuck, Sewneree, and 
most of his forts in the Concan being reduced, 
Shahjee solicited a pardon, and petitioned for 
admission into the emperor’s service 

In reply to this application he was told, that 
he might retire into the service of Mohummud 
Adil Shah, which he accordingly did, and 
Ivondaneli* was probably surrendered by Shahjee 
to Beejapoor. 

The young prince, whom, in imitation of 
Mullik limber and Eutili Khan, Shahjee had set 
up, was taken by Khan Ziiman in one of the forts, 
and sent off to be confined with the others in the 
state prison at Gwalior. 

This event completed the subjugation of the 
Ahmednugur state, and finally ended the Byheree 
d ynasty. _^ _ 

* Kondaneh came into Shahjee’a possession by his being 1 at the head of 
the government. Koiidauoh and Poornudhnr were two of those forts, which 
under the Mahomedau governments, were reserved by the king, and not 
intrusted to the care of jagheerdars. 

Before quitting this chapter*, I have to aeknowlebge my obligation to 
Captain Alexander Gordon, first assistant to the Resident at Jsagpoor. and 
Mr. William Erakine, late of Bombay : the former has translated Khafee 
Khan to the end of the reign of Jehangcer ; and the latter has translated all 
such parts of the reign of Shah Johan from the same author, as hear reference 
to Deccan history ■ Both these gentlemen allowed me the free use of their 
labours, and thus far materially shortened mine. 

T have had access to two or three copies of the original of Khafee Khan ; 
the best is in the library of Moonsbee Mohummud Huueef, late of the Poona 
residency. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM A. I). 1637 TO A. D. 1648. 

Shahjee's progress after entering the service of 
Beejapoor—marries a second wife.—Two sons 
hg Ms first wife , Simihhajee and Slvajee; and 
one son by his second wife, Fenkajee —Shahjee 
departs for the Carnatic, mid sends Ms first 
wife and his son Slvajee to reside on Ms 
jagheer at Boon a, under the care of Dadajee 
Kdnedeo.—Political views of the courts' of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah.—The Moghuls 
introduce a new revenue system, and the 
Fusslee era. into the Deccan,—Revenue system 
of Dad ajee Konedeo.—The JIa wills—impro ce¬ 
ment of the condition of their inhabitants .— 
Sicajee's education, disposition, and early 
pursuits.—IBs three first adherents—obtains 
possession of the fort of Toma—manner of 
justifying the proceeding—builds Rajgurh .— 
Dadujee Konedeo's death.—The Killidars of 
Chakun and Kondaneh gained over by 
Slvajee—makes himself master of Sopa and 
the fortress of Roorundhur. 

When Shahjee was finally driven to seek 
A D 1637. refuge under * the Beejapoor 
government, liis resources and 
abilities being known to Morar Punt, and all who 
had served with him, he was readily received and 
confirmed in possession of Poona and Sopa,* two of 
the districts belonging to his family jagheer, 
which, by the late treaty, had been ceded to 
Beejapoor. 

* From this period I have recourse principally to Mahrafcta manuscripts. 
Those to which X shall have immediate occasion to refer, are as follow:— 

1 . A Life of Sivajee, procured from the late Raja of Kolapoor, 'written 
by Kistnajee Annnd Subhasud. There are several copies of this work ; one 
is in possession of Mr. Hale, the judge and magistrate of the Southern 
Cionoan, to w hich I had access. I returned the original copy to the Raja of 
Kolapoor, and lodged a copy of it with the Literary Society of Bombay. 
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Morar Punt was employed, at this period, in 
the settlement of the newly-acquired districts 
between the Re era* and Beema, in which he 
appears to have been principally assisted by 
Shahjee. During- their intercourse Morar Punt 
had additional proofs of his talents and. genius ; 
in consequence of which, he loaded him with 
encomium and favour, and, on their return, to 
court, strongly recommended him to the king. 

An expedition being then projected against 
the Carnatic, Shahjee was nominated second-in- 
command, under his friend Rendoollah Khan ; and 
was, at the same time, promised a jagheer in that 
quarter, consisting of the districts of Kolhar, 
Bangalore, Ouscotfca*, halapoor, and Sera, which 
were afterwards made oTer to him, and probably 
with a view of securing him by an interest in 
different parts of the kingdom, Mohummud Adil 
Shah conferred on him a royal grant, for tbe 
Deshinookbee of 22 villages, in the district of 
Kurar,* the right to which had by some means 
dewolyed on government. 


2 Lives of the "Rajas, and History of the Mahratta Empire, from 
the earliest period, to the pi-caeut tiaie: complied by Mulliar Earn Rao 
Cbitnees, from original memoranda, and originals, or copies of many 
authentic papers, written or transcribed by his ancestors, who were all 
persons highly distinguished at the courts of JRtigurh, Ginjee, and Satara. 
Mulhar Ram Rao’s Life of Sivajee is very voluminous; but I do not 
think he has made a good use of the valuable letters and records in his 
possession. Sivajee’s instructions to officers and departments are very 
complete and satisfactory. Some of the original copies of these instructions 
are in the hand-writing of Balajee -Aujee, and I have had them authenticated 
from auofcher quarter, as will be mentioned. I lodged a copy of Mulhar 
Ram Rao’s work with the Literary Society of Bombay. 

3. A Life of Sivajee, procured from tlie descendant of Chunder Rao 

Moray, Raja of Jowlee. * 

4. A Life of Sivajee, partly translated into English by Thomas Coats, 
Esq. , late superintending surgeon of the Poona auxiliary force. 

5. A Life of Sivajee, partly translated, in the hand-writing of the late 
Sir Barry Close. Received from the Hon.M. Elphinstoue. 

. 6. A Life of Sivajee, obtained from the Koolburuee of Kolhar. near 

Boejapoor. 

7. A History of the lalirattas, inolnding an account of the kings of 
Beejapoor, by the Doshpandya of Kmttao Desh. 

When, reverting to Mog-hul history, Khafee Khan continues my principal 
authority- -i J ■ . 1 

* Kurar is situated 30 miles south of Satara. 
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Shahjee’s political connection with his rela¬ 
tions, the Jadows, Deshmookhs of Sindkheir, 
which had never been intimate, was entirely 
dissolved from the time of his quitting the 
imperial service; and Jugdeo Ban Jadow, his 
wife’s uncle, acted on the side of the Moghuls 
during the war carried on against him. Domestic 
affairs have great influence on the public conduct 
of Mahrattas; and there may have been private 
reasons for Jugdeo Jiao’s animosity. Shahjee, in 
the year 1630, married into another family, named 
Mohitey, which was resented by Jeejee Bye,* his 
first wife; and she retired to some of her own 
relations, with whom she appears to have been 
residing when taken in 1633. 

By this lady, the daughter of Lookhjee Jadow 
Kao, Shajee had two sons : the elder was named 
Sumbhajee, and the younger Sivajee. The elder 
was his father’s favourite, and accompanied him 
from early infancy ; hut the younger remained 
with his mother. Sivajee was horn in the fort of 
of Sewneree,t in the month of May, 1627; and 
during the turbulent period in which his childhood 
was passed, he had frequently escaped, by his 
mother’s vigilance, from falling into the hands of 
their Mahomedan enemies. It is not known v here 
he was concealed when his mother was made 
prisoner ; but it is probable her release was obtain¬ 
ed on the plea of her husband’s neglect, and the 
disgrace, which many of the relations, both Jadows 
and Bhonslays, in the Moghul service, would 
conceive, attached to themselves until they had 
procured her enlargement. 

To the disagreement that arose between 
Sivajee’s parents, in consequence of the new 
connection formed by Shajee, and the troubled 

* Bye adjoined to a woman’s name, designates her being a lady. 

t It is situated about 50 miles north of Poona The town is called 
Joonero, the fort Sewueree. 
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state of the country, we may ascribe the circums¬ 
tance of Sivajee’s not having seen his father for a 
period of seven years, or from the year 1680 to 
1636, inclusive. When Shahjee went with Morar 
Punt, to Beejapoor, Jeejee Bye accompanied him, 
hut only remained until the celebration of Sivajee’s 
marriage to Suhyee Bye, the daughter of Nimbal- 
kur ; after which event Shahjee set out upon the 
Carnatic expedition, and Sivajee, with his mother, 
was sent to reside at Poona. 

By Tooka Bye Mohitey, his second wife, 
Shahjee had one son, Yenkajee ; he had, likewise, 
an illegitimate son by a dancing-girl whom he 
named Suntajee. 

All Mahratta officers of consequence invari¬ 
ably retain a number of Bramins in their service, 
as writers and men of business,* Shahjee had a 
vast number of this description, some of whom 
had followed his fortunes, and contributed to his 
success at a more prosperous period ; and others, 
who had been displaced by the Moghuls on 
occupying the country, now naturally adhered to 
him, in hopes of finding employment and sub¬ 
sistence. Among all these, his most confidential 
men were Naroo Punt Hunwuntay, and Dadajee 
Konedeo ; the former he appointed to the manage¬ 
ment of his districts in the Carnatic, and the latter 
had charge of liis family and jagheer at Poona. 

Dadajee was an able revenue officer, and 
under his superintendence the cultivation was soon 

* These Bramins, when occupied by ordinary duties, are termed catcoons, 
or clerks ; but w hen sent on public business, on the part of any great man,, 
they are, in common with all envoys, styled Wukeels This remark applies 
to Bramm writers in the service of an individual, and to subordinate clerks 
Bramins at the bead of offices, or employed in particular departments of the 
state, are designated according to the name of the office or situation they 
hold Every Mahratta owner of land, money, or even of two or three horses, 
has his carcoon, who ostensibly attends to all his orders in the most respect¬ 
ful manner ; but the carcoon has generally the whole property at his disposal 
He contrives to lend his master money at usurious interest, and soon runs 
him in debt to himself; and the poor Mahratta is thus completely in the 
Brainin's power But each frequently becomes necessary to the other, and 
many Brarnin earcoons in Mahratta families, on very trying occasions, have 
shown the most devoted attachment and fidelity to the person and interests of 
their masters, 

-v/V-. A. 
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improved, and the polulation increased. Further 
scope for his talents was afforded, by the acquisition 
of the districts of Indapoor and Baramuttee ; 
which, together with several of those mountain 
valleys near Poona, known by the name of Mawuis, 
were added to Sliahjee’s jagheer, in consequence 
of his eminent services in the Carnatic, and 
intrusted to the management of Padajee 
Konedeo.* 

An ambition of extending their boundaries in 
the Carnatic became prevalent, both at Golcoriclah 
and Beejapoor. These states were at peace, hut 
they vied with each other in pursuing aggrandise¬ 
ment, by the easy conquests which the dissensions 
of the petty rajas in the south afforded ; without 
reflecting on their own precarious situation, or 
seeking, in a league of common defence against 
the Moghuls, that security, which rivalry or 
jealousy had already so much undermined. A step 
towards union was, however, made 
by the marriage of the king of 
Beejapoor to the daughter of Kootub Shah in 1641. 

Mohummud Adil Shah was personally, not a 
warlike prince. He seldom quitted the neighbour¬ 
hood of Beejapoor ; and his armies were intrusted 
to his generals. He improved his capital by the 
construction of an aqueduct, still in existence, and 
ornamented it with several magnificent buildings.f 

The Emperor Shah Jehan, after the peace of 
1686, endeavoured to arrange and improve the 
lately conquered territory. The two governments 
in the Deccan were united, and the prince Aurung- 
zebe was appointed viceroy ; but at this time he 
only remained a very short period, and nothing 
of note was achieved, excepting the conquest of 
Buglana., a great part of which was afterwards 
relinquished. 


* Mahratta MSS. 

f Beejapoor MSS. X have enumerated those manuscripts in the preoeeing 
chapter, 
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The grand innovation occasioned by the 
Moghul conquests in Maharashtra, under Shah 
Jehan, was the introduction of the revenue system 
of Todur Mull, whose name must be familiar to 
the generality of oriental readers as an eminent 
Hindoo statesman, who, by his financial arrange¬ 
ments, and his regulations in the mint department, 
during the reign of Akber, had acquired a 
character of no inconsiderable celebrity. 

In acting on Todur Mull’s plan, the lands 
were, in the first instance, assessed with reference 
to their fertility, in a proportion varying from one- 
half to one-seventli of the gross produce, accord¬ 
ing to the expense of culture, or to the description 
of the article cultivated. The government share 
was then commuted for a money payment; and in 
time, when a measurement, classification, and 
registry had taken place, the regulated assessment 
was fixed at a fourth of the whole produce of each 
field throughout the year,* and thus became the 
permanent rent of the land. Such was the 
method now introduced by Shah Jehan in the 
districts north of the Beema, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Moorshed Koolee Khan, an able 
officer who was employed for nearly 20 years in 
its completion. 

The system is known by the name of Trnikha, 
an appellation derived from the name of the silver 
coin in which Todur Mull collected the revenues, 
in lieu of the Tnhha , a copper coin previously 
used in revenue accounts throughout the empire,! 
It was likewise at this period (or 1637-38) that the 
Pusslee year was introduced into the Mahratta 
country. 


* Mr. Grant’s Pol. Analysis. 

f Khafee Khan I (jive this definition as the historian has recorded it ; 
I have no reason to doubt its correctness, but I have not found it in any 
other authority. Village revenue accounts in tho Deccan are to this day not 
unfrequently stated in Tukhas by the Koollrurnees, 
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Dadajee Konedeo, whose districts adjoined 
those of the Moghuls, continued the system of 
Mullik Umber. He levied a proportion of the 
actual produce of each cultivated field, fixing the 
proportion every year, or, when not collected in 
kind, he substituted a money payment. This plan 
differed from the permanent land assessment, as it 
was not only variable according to the state of the 
crops, but the rate was probably higher in 
particular instances. It appears, however, to have 
been suited to the state of the country, as the 
districts flourished ; and great praise is invariably 
bestowed on his management. The mountain 
valleys, or Mawuls, were inhabited by a hardy, 
poor race of people, whose industry, exerted at all 
seasons, scarcely procured them subsistence. In 
the early part of Dadajee’s administration they 
were in more than usual distress ; though armed to 
defend themselves against wild beasts, they were 
destitute of clothing ; and the few miserable huts 
of which their villages were composed, were in¬ 
sufficient to cover them from the inclemency of 
the weather. Dadajee endeavoured to ameliorate 
the condition of the Mawulees. For several years 
no rent was demanded for their lands : a number 
of them were entertained in his service as peons 
to assist in collecting the revenue; for which they 
received a trifling sum as pay, and some very 
coarse grain as subsistence. 

The family of Shahjee continued to live 
under the care of Dadajee. Their residence was 
fixed at Poona, where Dadajee built a large house 
for Jeejee Bye’s accommodation, and gave the son 
of his master such an education as was proper for 
a person of his birth. Mahrattas seldom can 
write or read; they consider all such learning the 
business of a earcoon, and if not degrading, at 
least undignified. Sivajee could never write his 
name but he was a good archer and marksman, 
skilled in the use of the spear, and of the various 
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swords and daggers common m the Recall. Hi 
countrymen have always been celeb lattdfoi 
horsemanship ; and, m this aecomphshment, Sivajoc 

excelled. Bv the care ot' his guardian, he was 
fully instructed in all the ceremonies and obser¬ 
vances enjoined by the rules of his caste ; and sue 1 
narts of J the sacred histories as are generally 
known, were explained to him. The fabulous 
exploits detailed in the Mahabharut, the llamayun, 
and the Bhagwut were the delight ot Sivayees 
vouth ; and such was his partiality for Kuthas, 
that many years after he became famous m the 
country, he incurred great danger m Ins anxiety 
to be present during an entertainment ot that 
description. t 

The religious and natural feelings of a Hmdoo 
were strongly implanted in Sivajee, and he early 
imbibed a rooted hatred to the Mahomedans. 
These feelings in part supplied the want ot a more 
exalted patriotism ; hut although they may have 
tended to stimulate his own love of enterprise, lie 
did not employ them to animate others, until 
success had taught him to plan new schemes, and 
to apply such powerful and natural auxiliaries in 
their execution. 

His first designs were formed merely with a 
view to personal advantage. From about his six¬ 
teenth year he began to associate with persons oi 
lawless habits, and to talk of becoming an in¬ 
dependent polygar. These circumstances on 
hein°* made known to his guardian pioduced 
remonstrances; and Sivajee was obliged to be move 
cautious in his conversation; lie was, however, 
frequently absent in the Concmi for several days ; 
and. 1 Hadaice Konedeo endeavoured. to wean him 
from such excursions, by showing him more atten¬ 
tion at home, and confiding much ot the affairs ot 
the jagheer to his superintendence. 

* g ee page 16 for explanation of this word. 
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There were several carcoons under Dadajee, 
intimate companions of Sivajee, who afterwards 
became his agents and advisers. As he was 
intrusted with a larger share of power, he used to 
pay and receive visits among the respectable 
Mahrattas in the neighbourhood of Poona; and he 
obtained general good-will in that part of the 
country, by an obliging aud conciliatory deport¬ 
ment ; but, even at this time, it was whispered 
that Shahjee’s son was a sharer in the profits of 
some extensive gang robberies committed in the 
Concan. 

Sivajee was always partial to the Mawulees; 
he observed that, although clownish and stupid in 
appearance, they were active and intelligent in 
anything to which they had been accustomed, and 
remarkably faithful in situations of trust. He 
was attentive to those in Dadajee’s service ; they 
accompained him on his excursions, and in hunt¬ 
ing ; and he became extremly popular, not only 
with them but with the whole of their countrymen 
in the Mawuls. In his visits to these valleys, and 
to different parts of the Ghaut-Mahta and Concan, 
he grew familiar with the paths and defiles of that 
wild tract where he afterwards established him¬ 
self. He had marked the condition of the adjoin¬ 
ing strongholds, and began to devise schemes for 
getting one of them into his possession. 

The hill forts under all the Mahomedan 
governments were, generally, much neglected. 
Some of the best had, as already mentioned, a 
Killidar appointed by the king, or some of his 
ministers, and when war was expected, a portion 
of the garrison was composed of good troops. 
At other times less care seemed necessary, and the 
generality of the forts were intrusted to the 
mokassadars, aumildars, jagheerdars, or deshmookhs 
of the districts in which they were situated. 
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The reason given for their being seldom 
garrisoned by Mahometans was their msahibnty 
particularly during the rains ; and as they had 
always been reduced with extraordinary facility, 
they were not estimated in proportion to their real 
importance. At the period at which we have 
arrived, the Beejapoor government, being at peace 
with the Moghuls, and engaged in plundering or 
reducing the Carnatic, had removed all their best 
troops to that part of the country. There was no 
hill fort in Shahjee’s jagheer committed to the 
care of Dadajee Konedeo. The strong fort of 
Kondaneh* had a Mahomedan Killidar : and 
Poorundhur was under charge of a Bramm 
appointed bv Morar Punt. Shahjees family were 
on terms of intimacy with both Killidars, parti¬ 
cularly Neelkunt Bao of Poorundhur, who was 
originally under the ^izam Shahee government, 
and had adhered to Shahjee. 

In the Mawuls were three persons with whom 
Sivaiee constantly associated ; their names were, 
Yessiee Kunk, Tannajee Maloosray, and Bajee 
Phasalkur. The last was Deshmookli of Moosay 
Khora: the other two had also some hereditary 
rights among their native hills. These three were 
the first known adherents, and millitary followers 
of Sivaiee. Assisted by them, he held communica¬ 
tion with the Killidar of Torna a hill fort 
exceedingly difficult of access, 20 miles south-west 
of Poona, at the source of the Ncera river ; and 
by means, the particulars of which are not known, 
induced him to give over the place. 

This event happened in the year 
A. D. 1646. 16I6.t As soon as they had got 

possession, Sivajee, who pretended that he was 
actiig for the advantage of government sent 
wukeels to Bejapoor to represent what he had 


* NowSingm-h. 
t Mahratta MSS. 
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done, and the many benefits likely to result to the 
king from having a faithful servant in that 
sequestered part of the country, the value of 
which had never been ascertained, owing to the 
farming of districts to Deshmooks whose interest 
lay in concealing their resources. As a proof of 
this statement, he offered a much larger rent than 
had been paid during the ten years which that 
tract had been in possession of Beejapoor. The 
answers to these applications were * put off from 
day to day, which suited Sivajee’s purpose, as his 
object was merely to gain time. His representa¬ 
tions were seconded by bribes to the courtiers, as 
usual on such occasions, and for several years little 
notice was taken of him.* 

Whilst the wukeels were thus amusing the 
government at Beejapoor, Sivajee was collecting 
Mawulees, and strengthening and repairing Torna. 
When digging up some ruins in that fort,t he 
accidently discovered a large quantity of gold, 
which had been buried at some remote period : a 
piece of good fortune attributed to a miracle 
worked in his favour by the goddess Bhowanee, 
which afforded great support and encouragement 
in prosecuting his plans. Arms and ammunition 
were purchased ; and he resolved on employing the 
money thus bestowed, in building another fort. 
For this purpose he pitched on the 
mountain of Mhorbudh, three 
miles south-east of Torna, and used astonishing 
exertion in fortifying it. When finished he gave 
it the name of Eajgurh. 

."During its progress, reports of what was going 
forward from time to time reached Beejapoor ; 
the Work was forbidden, and letters were 
despatched to Shahjee in the Carnatic, calling upon 
him to account for these proceedings. Shahjee 

* Khafee Khan, Beejapoor MSS , and some evidence in Mahratta MSS. 

+ Mahrattas MSS. Sivajee called it Praclrondgurh I have Tetained the 
apoient pamd by which it is still known, 
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replied that his son had not consulted him ; hut as 
he himself and all his family were devoted 
servants of the king’s government, Sivajee, with¬ 
out doubt, had been acting for the improvement 
or security of the jagheer. Skahjee, at the same 
time, wrote to Dadajee Konedeo and his son, 
censuring the proceedings of the latter, desiring 
an explanation, and calling upon him to desist. 
Dadajee Konedeo, with the deepest interest in his 
welfare, urged every argument to induce Sivajee 
to abandon his designs ; he represented the probable 
ruin, and the certain risk he incurred, by such 
daring and unjustifiable conduct. He likewise set 
forth the great prospects which his father’s name 
and respectability presented, in a faithful 
adherence to the government of Beejapoor. 
Sivajee answered by fair words ; but the old man 
saw that his purpose was unshaken. Infirm by 
age, worn out by disease, and now a prey to 
anxiety for the fate of his master’s house, Dadajee 
did not long survive. But just before his death, he 
sent for Sivajee; when so far from dissuading him 
in his accustomed manner, he advised him to 
prosecute his plans of independence ; to protect 
Bramins, kine, and cultivators ; to preserve the 
temples of the Hindoos from violation; and to 
follow the fortune which lay before him. After 
this, having recommended his family to his young 
master’s care, he expired* 

The dying injunctions of Dadajee Konedeo 
served to confirm Sivajee in his designs, and gave 
them a sanction in the eyes of the subordinate 
officers of the jagheer, which must have tended 
materially to raise his character, and perhaps, in 
some degree, to elavate his motives of action. 

He took charge of the jagheer in his father’s 
name ; but very shortly after, on the arrival of 
messengers from Shahjee to Dadajee Konedeo, re¬ 
quiring the payment of some arrears of revenue. 
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Sivajee sent them back with news of his guardian’s 
death ; and on this, and several subsequent occa¬ 
sions, evaded all payments, till at last he informed 
his father that the expenses of that poor country 
had so much increased, that he must depend on 
his more extensive and fertile possessions in the 
Carnatic. 

There were two officers in the jagheer whom 
it was of much consequence to gain or to remove; 
as neither of them, in the first instance, acceded 
to the views of Sivajee : the one, Phirungajee 
Nursalla, in charge of the fort of Chakun ; the 
other, Bajee Mohitey, the brother of Tooka Bye, 
Shalijee’s second wife, manager of the district of t 
Sopa. 

Sivajee’s emissaries succeeded in corrupting 
Phirungajee, who tendered his services to their 
master, and was confirmed in the command of 
Chakun. He likewise received charge of the 
revenue management of the adjoining villages, on 
condition that he should maintain the system of 
Dadajee Konedeo. 

But a more important acquisition than any 
hitherto made, was obtained by the possession of 
Ivondaneh. It was given up by the Mahomedan 
Killidar for a large bribe, and Sivajee changed or 
restored its name to Singurh, or the lion’s den ;* by 
which appellation it is still known. 

Bajee Mohitey had BOO good horses: he 
occupied Sopa : and though he sent civil answers 
to all messages, he refused to pay the revenue, or 
listen to * any overtures unauthorised by Shahjee. 
Sivajee, concealing his approach, surrounded Sopa 
with a party of Mawulees, in the' middle of the 
night, surprised Bajee Mohitey and his whole 
party, took them prisoners, and sent Mohitey, 


* The literal signification would be lion’s fort., but the lion’s den was the 
meaning - intended by the name which Sivajee gave to Kondaneh : so say the 
Mabrattas, and it is proved by Sivajee’s own, words, as we shall find record- 
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together with all who did not 'choose to enter his 
service, to join his father in the Carnatic. 

The revenue officers of Baramuttee and 
Indapoor, whilst nothing interrupted the usual 
routine of affairs, appear to have realized the 
collections, and paid them over at Poona for some 
time after Dadajee Konedeo’s death, without 
disputing the authority of Shahjee’s son ; but 
these districts, as well as the purgunna of Sopa, 
were at a distance from the hills, and too much 
exposed to be always maintained by Sivajee. 

The demise of the KLillidar of the fort of 
Poorundhur happened about the same time as that 
of Dadajee Konedeo. He left three sons, the 
eldest of whom, without confirmation from 
Beejapoor, assumed command of the garrison. 
The two younger sons claimed an equal right to 
command, jointly with their brother, and to share 
in the profits of some fields and pasture-lands 
attached to the fort. They wished Sivajee to 
assist in arbitrating their differences : and he took 
a lively interest in their affairs, secretly supporting 
the younger brothers. 

Whilst these disputes were pending, Sivajee, 
at a fit time, giving out that he was on his route 
towards Sopa, encamped under Poorundhur, and 
was, as he had hoped, invited into the fort with a 
few attendants. When the eldest of the three had 
retired to rest, Sivajee, in conversation with the 
other two, represented that the best expedient for 
inducing their brother to submit to a fair arbitration, 
was to make him prisoner; to which the young 
men eagerly acceded. Sivajee, on pretence of 
granting them means of completely overawing 
every attempt at resistance, despatched a messenger 
to his troops below, and long before morning had. a 
band of Mawulees in possession of the upper and 
lower forts, the eldest brother a prisoner, and the 
two younger, with the whole garrison, completely 
in his power. Sivajee attempted to excuse this 
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treachery, by avowing* bis designs of independence ; 
and, although he removed the whole from Poorun- 
dhur, he had the address to reconcile them by 
grants of enam villages, and to pursuade all the 
brothers to enter his service; in which they 
afterwards attained some distinction. 

All these acquisitions were made without stir 
or bloodshed ; the government districts were not 
molested. Mohummud Adil Shah was building 
palaces and mausoleums, or intent on acquisitions 
in the Carnatic; and the irregularities in the 
jagheer of Shahjee, if fully known, were not deemed 
of magnitude, whilst the jagheerdar himself was in 
the power of the king. 

Thus did Sivajee obtain possession of the tract 
between Chakun and the Neera; and the manner 
in which he established himself, watching and 
crouching like the wily tiger of his own mountain 
valleys, until he had stolen into a situation from 
whence he could at once spring on his prey, 
accounts both for the difficulty found in tracing his 
early rise, and the astonishing rapidity with which 
he extended his power, when his progress had 
attracted notice, and longer concealment was 
impossible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM A. D. 1648 TO A. D. 1657. 

Local authorities under the Beejapoor government , 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Sivajee .— 
The Sawunts of Waree.—The Seedee of 
Jinjeera .— A daring robbery.—Forts taken by 
surprise.—The province of Kadian reduced .— 
Shahjee seized.—Sivajee applies to Shah Jehan 
for his enlargement.—An attempt to seize 
Sivajee frustrated—Shahjee released,—returns 
to the Carnatic;—his eldest son Sumbhajee 
killed.—Progress of Sivajee.—Murder of the 
Baja of Joiolee, and conquest of his country .— 
Rohira escaladed.—Rertabgurh built. — Sham- 
raje Runt, the first Mahratta Reishwa .— 
Sivajee’s views on the Moghul districts .— 
History of the Moghuls in the Deccan since 
1636.—Meer Joomleh.—Moghuls attack Gol- 
condah,—make tear on Beej apoor.—Shah 

Jehan\s illness,—his four sons,—all aspire to 
the crown. — Aurungzebe’s character and pro¬ 
gress ;—usurps the throne. 

The details contained in the foregoing chapters, 
have probably enabled the reader to form a 
sufficiently clear idea of the state of the Deccan so 
far as relates to the different great powers which 
divided it; but, for the sake of perspicuity in 
what follows, it is necessary to offer a few remarks 
respecting the various local authorities under the 
Beejapoor government, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the tract occupied by Sivajee. 

The south bank of the Neera, as far east as 
a n nuR Seerwul, and as far south as the 
range of hills north of the Kistna, 
was farmed by the hereditary Deshmookh of 
Hurdus Mawul, named Bandal; and the fort of 
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Rohira was committed to his care. Having 1 early 
entertained a jealousy of Sivajee, he kept up a 
strong garrison, and carefully watched the country 
adjoining Poorundhur. The Beshmookh was a 
Mahratta, but the Heshpandya was a Purhhoo (or 
Purvoe), a tribe of the Shunkerjatee, to w r hom 
vSivajee was always partial. 

Waee was the station of a Mokassadar of 
government who had charge of Pandoogurh, 
Kummulgurh, and several other forts in that 
neighbourhood. 

Chunder Rao Moray, Raja of Jowlee, was in 
possession of the Ghaut-Mahta from the Kistna to 
the Warn a. 

The Kolapoor district, with the strong fort of 
Panalla, was under a Mahratta officer appointed 
by government. 

The ancient possessions of the Beejapoor state 
in the Concan, were held in jagheer, or farmed to 
the hereditary deshmookhs, with the exception 
of the sea-ports of Babul, Anjenweel, Batnaguiry, 
and Rajapoor, which, with their dependent districts, 
were held by government officers. The principal 
hereditary chiefs were the Sawunts of Waree ; 
they were deshmookhs and jagheerdars of the 
strong tract adjoining the Portuguese territory at 
Goa, and their harbours were the resort of pirates, 
early known by the name of Koolees. Next in 
consequence of the Sawunts, were the Bulweys of 
Sringarpoor, who, from occupying an unfrequented 
tract, were, like the Raja of Jowlee, nearly 

independent. 

The province of Kallianee, formerly belonging 
to the kings of Ahmednugur, and ceded to Beeja¬ 
poor by the treaty of 1636, was principally 
confided to two authorities; the northern part of 
it, extending from Bheemree (or Bhewndy) to 
Nagotna (or Nagathanna) was under a respectable 
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Maliomeclan officer appointed by the king, and 
stationed at the town, of Kallian Bheemree. He 
had an extensive charge, comprehending several 
stron^ forts both above and below the Ghauts ; 
but these forts, from the causes we have endea¬ 
voured to explain, were much neglected. The 
southern part of the province. was held in jaglieer 
by an Abyssinian ;* the condition of his tenure, as 
far as can be ascertained, was the maintenance of 
a marine for the protection of the trade, and 
conveying pilgrims to the Hed Sea. His possessions 
were not considered hereditary, hut were conferred 
on the most deserving Abyssinian officer of the 
fleet, and the chief so selected was styled Wuzeer. 
The crews of his vessels were in part composed 
of his countrymen ; and a small African colony 
was thus formed in the Concan. The great mari¬ 
time dep6t was the harbour of Dhunda Bajepoor, 
in the middle of which stands the small fortified 
island of Jinjeera.t In the vulgar language of 
the Deccan, all natives of Africa are termed Seedees. 
The name of the principal Abyssinian, at this time, 
was Eutih Khan, commonly styled the Seedee, £ an 
appellation assumed by the chief and his successors, 
by which they have been best known to Europeans. 
The Seedee had charge of several forts, amongst 
which were Tala, Gossala, and Kairee ; they were 
all intrusted to the care of Mahrattas. § 

Thus much being premised, we return to 
Sivajee, who was secretly, but actively, employed 
in very extensive plans, in prosecution of which, 

# It is not exactly known at wliat:period the power of his predecessors 
commenced ; but Hubush Khan and Seedee limber were Abyssinian admirals 
of the Nizam Shaliee fleet during the time of Mullik Umber : and an 
Abyssinian officer, named Seedee Bulbul, was at that time m command of 
Eairee.—Beejapoor MSS. . 

+ jMeera, the name by which the place is known in the Deccan, is the 
Mahratta corruption of the Arabic word Juzeerah, an island. 

1 Seedee, when assumed by Africans themselves, has an honorable 
imuort beinga modification of the Arabic word sywZ.alord ; but, in the 
TOmmon amoeptation, it is rather an appellation of reproach than of distmc- 


Khafee Khan, Orme, and a loose traditionary Persian MS. procured 
the collector and magistrate of the Southern Concan. 


1 
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he was himself busy in collecting and arming 
Mawulees, whilst some of his Bramins were 
detatched into the Concan, to gain intelligence and 
forward his views in that quarter. 

Having heard that a large treasure was 
forwarded to court by Moolana Ahmed, governor 
of Kallian, Sivajee put himself at the head of 300 
horse, taken at Sopa, now mounted with Bargeers 
on whom he could depend, and, accompanied "by a 
party of Mawulees, he attacked and dispersed the 
escort, divided the treasure amongst the horsemen, 
and conveyed it with all expedition to Bajgurh. 
This daring robbery completely unmasked his 
design ; but the news had scarcely reached the 
capital before it was known that Sivajee had 
surprised and taken the forts of Kangooree,. Toong, 
Tikona, Bhoorup, Koaree, Loghur, and Baj- 
maehee.* Tala, Gossala, and the strong hill of 
Bairee, were given up to his emissaries : several 
rich towns were plundered in the Concan ; and the 
booty with great regularity conveyed by the 
Mawulees to Bajgurh. 

But this was not the extent of his designs, or 
of his success. Abajee Sonedeo, one of the Bramins, 
educated by Dadajee Konecleo, who had already 
distinguished himself as much by his boldness as 
by his address, pushed on to Kallian, surprised the 
governor, took him prisoner, and procured the 
surrender of all the forts in that quarter. 


* The manner of surprising these forts is not satisfactorily explained ; 
but a traditionary aocount of one of Sivajce’s exploits, suggested a like 
attempt by a body of insurgents in the Conean-Ghaut-Mahta, who took up 
arms against the Peishwa’s government, in modern times, during the ad¬ 
ministration of Trimbulqee Dainglia. It was usual for the villagers, in the 
vicinity of the hill-forts, to contribute a quantity of leaves and grass for 
the purpose of thatching the houses in the fort, a practice said to have 
prevailed from before the time of Sivajee. The insurgents having corrupted 
one or two persons of the garrison, a party of them, each loaded with a 
bundle of grass, having his arms concealed below it, appeared at the gate in 
the dress of villagers, to deposit, as they pretended, the annual supply ; and 
admittance being thus gained, they surprised the garrison, and possessed 
themselves of the place The fort was Pruoheefcgurh, and (the circumstance 
will be alluded to in its proper place ; it is only mentioned here as a 
stratagem, the original merit of which is ascribed to Sivajee. 
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As soon as Sivajee received this joyful intelli¬ 
gence, which exceeded his expectations he 
hastened to Kallian, and, bestowing the highest 
encomium, to Abajee Sonedeo, appointed him 
soobehdar, or governor of the country comprised 
in this important acquisition. No time was lost i 
in commencing revenue arrangements. Ancient 
institutions were revived wherever a trace of them 
could be found ; and all endowments to temples, 
or assignments to Era mins were carefully restored 
or maintained. As the Seedee was a formidable 
neighbour, Sivajee, to secure the hold already 
obtained on his jagheer, gave orders for building 
two forts, Beer war ee, near Gossala, and Linganah, 
near Rairee. 

Moolana Ahmed, made prisoner by Abajee 
Sonedeo, was treated by Sivajee with the utmost 
respect ; and, being honourably dismissed, he i 
returned to court. The news of his capture, and 
the surrender of the forts, had arrived before him, 
and although permitted to pay his respects to the 
king, he was not reinstated in any place of trust 
or emolument. 

Sivajee’s rebellion, in consequence of the 
report of Moolana Ahmed, began to create general 
anxiety at Beejapoor ; but Mahummud Adil Shah, 
impressed with an idea of its being secretly incited 
by Shahjee, took no active measures to suppress it 
by force. The power of Shahjee in the Carnatic, 
which had greatly increased by his being left as 
provincial governor, on the return of Rendoollah 
Khan to court, may have tended to occasion such 
a suspicion, strengthened also by the circumstance 
of its having begun in his jagheer, and spread over 
a province where his power had so lately been 
suppressed.* 


* MahrattaMSS., Rhafee Rljan, Beejapoor MiSS., and tradition. 
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The king, therefore, sent private orders to Bajee 
Ghorepuray of Moodhole, then serving in the 
same part of the country with Skajee, to seize and 
confine him. This object Ghorepuray effected by 
treachery: he invited Shahjee to an entertainment, 
and made him prisoner. 

On being brought to court, Shahjee was urged 
to suppress his son’s rebellion, for 

J ' 1 which purpose freedom of corres¬ 

pondence was allowed between them. 

Shahjee persisted in declaring that he was 
unconnected with his son ; that Sivajee was as 
much in rebellion against him as against the king’s 
government; and recommended his being reduced 
to obedience by force of arms. Nothing he urged 
could convince Mahummud Adil Shah of his 
innocence ; and, being enraged at his supposed 
contumacy, he ordered Shahjee to be confined in 
a stone dungeon, the door of which was built up, 
except a small opening; and he was told, that if 
within a certain period his son did not submit, the 
aperture should be for ever closed. 

Sivajee, when he heard of the imprisonment 
and danger which threatened his father, is said to 
have entertained thoughts of submitting; but if he 
ever seriously intended to adopt such a plan, it was 
overruled by the opinion of his wife, Suhyee Bye, 
who represented that he had a better chance of 
effecting Shahjee’s liberty by maintaining his 
present power, than by trusting to the mercy of a 
government notoriously treacherous.* 

The alternative which Sivajee adopted, develops 
a principal feature of his early policy. He had 
hitherto carefully refrained from molesting the 
subj ects or territory of the emperor, probably from 
an opinion of the great power of the Moghuls, and 
from a design he appears to have contemplated, of 
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throwing himself on the imperial protection in case 
of being pushed to extremity by the government of 
Beejapoor. 

He accordingly, at this time, entered into cor¬ 
respondence with Shah Jehan, for the purpose of 
procuring his father’s enlargement. The proposals 
made by Sivajee are not known, but the emperor 
agreed to forgive the former misconduct of 
Shahjee, to admit him into imperial service, and to 
give Sivajee a munsub of 5,000 horse.* 

It is probable that the emperor’s influence, 
and the friendship of Morar Punt,t were the means 
of saving Shahjee from a cruel death. He was 
released from his dungeon on giving security; but 
he was kept a prisoner at large, in Beejapoor, for 
four years, f 

Sivajee, whose immediate object was effected 
by his father’s reprieve, artfully 
.a. contrived to keep his proposal of 

entering the Moghul service in an unsettled state, 
by referring a claim on the part of his father, or 
himself, to the Deshmookh’s dues in the Joonere 
and Ahmednugur districts, to which he pretended 
they had an hereditary right. Sivajee’s agent, who 
went to Agra with this ostensible purpose, did not, 
as was probably foreseen, succeed in obtaining a 
promise of the Deshmookhee; but he brought back 
a letter from Shah Jehan, promising that the claim 
should be taken into consideration upon Sivajee’s 
arrival at court. § 

During the four years Shahjee was detained at 
» icr-i eg Beejapoor, Sivajee, apprehensive, 
perhaps, for his father’s safety, 

* Original letters of the Emperor Shah Jehan to Sivajee 
t Colonel Wilks says Bendoollah Khan. His name in Maliratta MSS. 
is certainly always mentioned with Morar Punt’s, but Rendoollah Khftn 
died in 1643, as appears on his tomb. He had a son or relation who had the 
same title, but he never attained sufficient rank or influence to have obtained 
Shahjee’s release 

X Mahtatta MSS. 

§ Original letter from Shah Jehan, The original letters from Shah 
ehan and Aurungzebe to Sivajee are in the possession of the Baja- of Satara. 
Copies of them are lodged with the Literary Society of Bombay. 
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committed few aggressions, and the king was* 
probably, deterred from sending a force against 
him, lest it should induce Sivajee to give up the 
country to the Moghuls, which the emperor had 
sufficient excuse for receiving, on account of arrears 
of tribute. In this interval, a feeble attempt was 
made to seize Sivajee’s person. It was undertaken 
by a Hindoo named Bajee Shamraje. Sivajee fre¬ 
quently resided at the town of Mhar in the 
Ooncan; and the party of Shamraje, passing 
through the territory of Ghunder Bao Moray, 
lurked about the Phar Ghaut until an opportunity 
should offer ; but Sivajee anticipated the surprise, 
attacked the party, near the bottom of the Ghaut, 
and drove them in great panic to seek safety in the 
jungles.* 

Shahjee had, in vain, endeavoured by every 
means to obtain permission to 

* ‘ ’ return to his jagheer in the 

Carnatic, when, at last, the great disturbances 
which became prevalent in that quarter, induced 
the king to listen to recommendations in his favour. 
Previously, however, to granting his complete 
enlargement, Shajee was bound down by solemn 
engagements to refrain from molesting the 
jagheerdar of Moodhole; and, in order to induce 
both parties to bury what had passed in oblivion, 
Mohummud Adil Shah made them exchange their 
hereditary rights and enams as Heshmookhs, 
Shahjee giving those he had received in the 
districts of Kurar, and Bajee Ghorepuray what he 
possessed in the Garnatic.t 

This agreement, however, was not acted upon; 
and the first use Shajee made of his liberty was to 
write to Sivajee — (e If you are my son, punish 
Bajee Ghorepuray of Moodhole”—an emphatic 

* Mahratta MSS. 

t Copy of the original instrumentj and Mahratta MSS* 
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injunction to vengeance, which Sivajee, at a fit 
time, carried into terrible execution. 

On his return to the Carnatic, Shahjee found 
that the accounts of the disturbed 
A. D. 1653. s t a te of the country were not ex- 
a operated • every petty chief endeavoured to 
strengthen himself, and weaken his neighbour, by 
plunder and exaction. His own jagheer had been 
subject to depredations; and he sent his eldest son 
Sumbhajee to punish one of these aggressions on 
the part^of the' Killidar of Kamkgeeree. On this 
service Sumbhajee was killed, and his detachment 
defeated. Shahjee afterwards took Kamkgeeree by 
assault, and avenged his death; 

Sumbhaiee was a source of much affliction, and 
the event was followed by the demise of his 
principal agent in the Carnatic, Naroo Punt 
Hunwuntay, a Bramin, educated m the school of 
Mullik Umber, who had served Shahjee for many 
years. His place was fortunately well supplied by 
his son, Kugonath Narrain, a person of considerable 
talent, whom we shall have occasion to notice at a 
future period. Disturbances became more and 
more prevalent in the Carnatic, and quite diverted 
the attention of the Beejapoor government from 
Sivajee ; but no sooner was his father released, tiian 
he began to devise new schemes for possessing 
himself of the whole Ghaut-Mahta, and the re¬ 
mainder of the Concan. 

He had, in vain, attempted to induce the 
Raja of Jowlee to unite with him 
A. D. 1655= against the Beejapoor government; 
Chunder Rao, although he carried on no war 
against Sivajee, and received all his messengers 
with civility, refused to join in rebellion against 
the king. The permission granted to Shamraje s 
party to pass through his country, and the aid 
which he was said to have given him, afforded 
Sivajee excuse for hostility; but the Raja was too 
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powerful to be openly attacked with any certain 
prospect of success; be bad a strong body of 
infantry, of nearly the same description as Sivajee’s 
Mawulees ; his two sons, bis brother, and bis 
minister, Himmut Bao, were all esteemed good 
soldiers ; nor did there appear any means by which 
Sivajee could create a division among them. 

Under these circumstances, Sivajee, who had 
held his troops in a state of preparation for some 
time, sent two agents, a Bramin and a Mahratta, 
the former named Bagoo Bullal, the latter Sum- 
bhajee Cowajee, for the purpose of gaining 
correct intelligence of the situation and strength 
of the principal places, but ostensibly with a 
design of contracting a marriage between Sivajee 
and the daughter of Chunder Bao. 

Bagoo Bullal, with his companion, proceeded 
to Jowlee, attended by 25 Mawulees. They 
were courteously received, and had several 
interviews with Chunder Bao, the particulars of 
which are not mentioned, but Bagoo Bullal, seeing 
the Baja totally off his guard, formed the detestible 
plan of assassinating him and his brother, to 
which Sumbhajee Cowajee readily acceded. He 
wrote to Sivajee communicating his intention, 
which was approved, and in order to support 
it, troops were secretly sent up the Grhauts, 
whilst Sivajee, pretending to be otherwise engaged, 
proceeded from Bajgurh to Poorundhur. Prom 
the latter place he made a night-march to 
Mahabyllisur, at the source of the Kistna, 
where he joined his troops assembled in the 
neighbouring jungles. Bagoo Bullal, on finding 
that the preparations were completed, took an 
opportunity of demanding a private conference 
with the Baja and his brother, when he stabbed 
the former to the heart, and the latter was 
despatched by Sumbhajee Cowajee. Their at¬ 
tendants being previously ready, the assassins 
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instantly fled, and, darting into the tinck 
iungles, which everywhere surrounded the place 
Sel soon met Sivajee, who, according to 
appointment, was advancing to then suppoi . 

Before the consternation caused by this 

Ml, “* 

prisoners. 

Sivajee lost no time in securing the possessions 
of the late Chunder Bao, which was effected 
? “very short period. The capture of the 
strong fort of Wassota* and the submission of 
Sewtur Khora, completed the conquest of Jowlee. 
The sons of Chunder Bao, who 

head of his Mawulees; Bandal, the Beshmookh, 
who was in the fort at the time, stood to Ins 
arms on the first moment of alarm; and although 
greatly outnumbered, his men did not surn i 
until he was killed. At the head of them was 

Bajee Purvoo, the Deshpandya; Sivajee treated 

him with generosity, received him with great 
kindness and confirmed him in all his hereditary 
nossessions. He had relations with Sivajee, and . 
afterwards agreed to follow the fortunes o his 
conaueror; the command of a considerable body 
of infantry was conferred upon him; ^ 

maintained^ his character tor bravery and fidelity 
to the last. 


raiee oalled it Wuirgurh, a name which it has not retained. 
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To secure access to Ms possessions on the 
banks of the Neera and Quyna, 
lJ ' 5 and to strengthen the defences 
of the Phar Ghaut, Sivajee pitched upon a 
high rock, near the source of the Kistna, on 
which he resolved to erect another fort. The 
execution of the design was intrusted to a 
Deshist Bramin, named Moro Trimmul Pingley, 
who had been appointed a short time before 
to command the fort of Poorundhur. This man, 
when very young, accompanied his father, then 
in the service of Shahjee, to the Carnatic, 
whence he returned to the Mahratta country 
about the year 1653, and shortly after joined 
Sivajee. The able manner in which he executed 
everything intrusted to him soon gained him 
the confidence of his master, and the erection 
of Pertabgurh, the name given to the new 
fort, confirmed the favorable opinion entertained 
' of him. 

The principal minister of Sivajee, at this 
period, was a Bramin, named Shamraje Punt, 
whom he now dignified with the title of Peishwa; 
and, as is common amongst Mahrattas, with 
persons filling such a high civil station, he 
likewise held a considerable military command. 

Hitherto, Sivajee had confined his usurpations 
A. D. 1657 . a . rava $ es to the Beejapoor 
’ territory; but become more daring 
by impunity, and invited by circumstances, he 
ventured to depart from his original policy, and 
to extend his depredations to the imperial districts. 
To explain the motives which actuated him, we 
must revert to the proceedings of the Moghuls. 

Since the peace of 1636, they had held 

( 1686 .) undisturbed possession of their 
conquest in the Deccan, and had 
been laudably employed in improving these- 
acquisitions. 
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The prince Aurungzebe, after an expedition 

sss, -d 

5 for several years abated nothing 

(105° ) 0 f the active measures which had 

?ame he called Aurangabad * But, however 
camhle of civil government, Aurungzebe was 
early habituated to the interest which is 8 ene “fly 
excited in the human mind by having once acted 
as a leader in war ; and m the 
(1855.) ear 16 55 } he readily seized an 

opportunity of fomenting dissensions at the neigh- 
Win- court of Golcondah, with the hope of 
• r ivnYio* the emperor in the dispute. At this 
mriod themime minister of Kootub Shah was the 
Ifeer Joomleh ; he had attained that 
"“ byHs abMty and’his wealth ; hut he had 
conddembks influence, and was held in very geni¬ 
al esteem at every Mahomedan court m Asia. He 
was originally a diamond merchant, and his occu¬ 
pation brought him acquainted with princes and 
the r countries. His talents, his riches, and the 
extent of his dealings, had made him familiarly 
known at the imperial court, long before he rose 
to be vizier at Golcondah. _ 

His son, Mohummud Amm, was dissolute, 
but he possessed his father’s confidence. This 
youth, having been guilty of some disrespect 
to the person, or' authority of Abdoollah 
Kootub Shah, the latter thought fit to punish 
him. This treatment being resented by Hcnr 
Joomleh, altercation arose between him and the 
king which at length led to a formal petition, 
on the part of the former, for the e mperor s 

- — iih Khan had before changed tlie name tol^tilmugur, which it did 

not retain.- 
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protection. The application being warmly seconded 
by Aurungzebe, laid the foundation of that 
friendship between him and Meer Joomleh, which 
greatly contributed to Aurungzebe’s elevation. 

Shah Jehan espoused the cause of Meer 
Joomleh as ardently as Aurungzebe could have 
desired, and addressed an imperious letter to 
ICootub Shah on the subject. The king, exasperat¬ 
ed by this interference, threw Mohummud Amin 
into prison, and sequestrated his father’s property. 
Such a proceeding, exaggerated by the colouring 
which Aurungzebe gave to it, could not fail to 
rouse the anger of Shah Jehan, and he immediately 
determined on enforcing compliance with the 
orders he had sent in favour of Meer Joomleh. A 
choleric despot is prompt in his commands: 
Aurungzebe was ordered to prepare his army, to 
demand the release of Mohummud Amin, and 
satisfaction to Meer Joomleh. In case of refusal, 
he was directed to invade the territory of 
Golcondah. 

As the king would not acknowledge the 
emperor’s right of interference, Aurungzebe, on 
his rejecting the mandate, without any declaration 
of war, sent forward his eldest son, Sultan 
Mohummud, with a considerable force, on pretence 
of passing Hyderabad, on the route to Bengal, 
whither it was given out, he was proceeding to 
espouse his cousin, the daughter of Sultan Shuja. 
Aurungzebe followed with the main army. 

Abdoollah Kootub Shah did not discover the 
artifice until the young prince appeared as an 
enemy at his gates ; when he solicited succour from 
his neighbours, and made concessions to the 
Moghuls, in the same breath. The citadel was 
attacked, and the town of Hyderabad plundered of 
great riches; the advancing succours were 
intercepted, and the king reduced to the greatest 
distress. 

16 
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Shah Jehan, the first ebullition of his anger 
being subsided, began to repent of his hasty orders. 
Presh instructions were despatched to Aurungzebe. 
desiring him to accept of reasonable concessions 
from Abdoollah Kootub Shah, and not to proceed 
to extremities; but Aurungzebe would not 
relinquish the advantage which his successful sur¬ 
prise had established, until he had extorted t 
most humiliating submission. , a ~ f 

The king of Golcondah had, m the first 
instance, on the prince’s arrival, released 
Mohummud Amin, and restored his fathers pro¬ 
perty He was now compelled to give his daughter 
in marriage to Sultan Mohummud, and to pay up 
all arrears of tribute, fixed by Aurungzebe, at the 
annual sum of one crore of rupees; but bhah 
Jehan, in confirming these proceedings, remitted 
twenty lakhs of the amount. . 

Meer Joomleh and Aurungzebe concurred in 
their ideas of the facility and 
A * 1)41656 * expediency of reducing the king¬ 
doms of Beejapoor and Golcondah into provinces of 
the Moghul empire, and of spreading their con¬ 
quests over the whole peninsula; but Aurungze e 
pretended to be actuated more by the hope ot 
propagating the Mahomedan faith in that region 01 
idolatry, than swayed by a desire of possessing its 
resources. Meer Joomleh having been invited to 
the imperial court, was shortly after raised to the 
rank of vizier, and took every opportunity ot 
urging the fitness of a plan, in which both he and 
Aurungzebe, probably calculated their own future 
advantage. A very short period had elapsed when 
an event occurred, which drew the emperor 
partially to accede to their schemes of ^ conquest, 
and induced him to authorise a war. This was the 
death of Mohummud Adil Shah, who, after a 
lingering illness, expired at Beejapoor, 4th 
November 1656.* __ 

* Beejapoor MSS. 
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The deceased king, although his tribute was 
not paid with regularity, had, since the peace of 
1636, cultivated a good understanding with Shah 
Jehan, whom he courted through the influence of 
his eldest and favourite son, Bara Shekoh. This 
proceeding, in consequence of a secret jealousy 
between the brothers, drew upon Beejapoor, 
independent of its being an object of his ambition, 
the personal enmity of Aurungzebe. 

Mohummud Adil Shah was succeeded by his 
son, Sultan Ali Adil Shah II.; who, immediately 
after his father’s death, mounted the throne of 
Beejapoor, in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
resources of his kingdom were still considerable; 
he had a large treasury, a fertile country, and his 
army, had it been properly concentrated, was 
powerful. The troops, however, were greatly 
divided, and large bodies of them were then 
employed in reducing the refractory zumeendars in 
the Carnatic.* 

As the throne was filled without compli¬ 
mentary reference, or the observance of any 
homage to which the emperor pretended a right of 
claim, agreeably, as he maintained, to an admission 
on the part of Mohummud Adil Shah, it was given 
out by the Moghuls, that Ali Adil Shah was not 
the son of the late king, and that the emperor 
must nominate a successor. The same circums¬ 
tance is noticed in the works of contemporary 
European travellers;! but probably obtained from 
Moghul reports of that period, as nothing of the 
kind is alluded to in any of the Beejapoor writings, 
or in Mahratta manuscripts. This war, on the 
part of the Moghuls, appears to have been more 
completely destitute of apology than is commonly 
found, even in the unprincipled transactions of 
Asiatic governments. 

# Beejapoor MSS. 

f Tavernier. Bernier. It is perhaps the same vulgar story, which Fryer 
relites regarding the sou of Ali Adil Shah, and probably equally unfounded* 
—See Fryer, p. 169. 
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Meer Joomleh, by the emperor’s express 
appointment, and for a cause hereafter explained, 
was at the head of the army destined for the 
reduction of Beejapoor, in which Aurungzebe was 
only second in command. But Aurungzebe and 
Meer Joomleh had a secret understanding; the 
authority of the latter was nominal, that of the 
former supreme. 

On the unexpected approach of the Moghuls, 
hasty preparations were made by the court of 
Beejapoor; but no army could be assembled 
sufficient to cope with them in the field. Strong 
garrisons were, therefore, thrown into the frontier 
places expected to be invested, whilst, in order to 
succour them with such horse as were in readi¬ 
ness, Khan Mohummud, the principal general, and 
several Mahomedan officers of note, took the field 
with all expedition. Shirzee Kao Ghatgay, Bajee 
Ghorepuray, Nimbalkur, and other Mahratta 
jagheerdars promptly joined him with their 
troops.* 

Aurungzebe was prepared to advance by the 
month of March 1657, and 
’ ' * proceeded towards the frontier of 

the Beejapoor territory by the eastern route. The 
fort of Kallian was reduced almost immediately, 
and Beder, the garrison on which most dependence 
was placed, fell to the Moghuls in one day, owing, 
it is said, to an accidental explosion of the princi¬ 
pal magazine. Aurungzebef was greatly elated 
by this unexpected success ; and his progress was 
expedited by every possible exertion. Kulburga 
was carried by assault, and no time was lost in 
prosecuting his march. The attack of the horse, 
who now began to annoy him, presented greater 
obstacles than any he had yet experienced; but 

* Beejapoor MSS 

■+ In ’a letter t£) Sivkjee lie tbiis announces it—“ The fort of JBeder, which 
is accounted impregnable, and which is the key to the conquest of the Deccan 
and Carnatic, h«s been captured by me in one day, both fort and town, which 
was scarcely to barn boon expected without one year’s fighting-.”—Original 
letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. 









he succeeded in corrupting Khan Mohummud, the 
prime minister and general of Beejapoor, who 
shamefully neglected every opportunity by which 
he might have impeded the march of the 

Moghuls.* . _ , , ,, _ 

Some of the officers continued to exert them¬ 
selves until they had suffered hy an entire want 
of support, when the road was left open tor 
Aurungzehe, hy whom the capital was invested 
before the inhabitants had leisure to make their 
usual preparations of destroying the water, and 
bringing the forage, from the neighbourhood, With¬ 
in the gates. . 

The seige was pressed with great vigour, and 
the king sued for peace in the most humble 
manner, offering to pay down one crore of rupees, 
and to make any sacrifice demanded; but 
Aurungzehe was aiming at- nothing short of the 
complete reduction of the place, when an event 
occurred which suddenly obliged him to change 
his resolution. This circumstance was the 
supposed mortal illness of the emperor, news of 
which, at this important moment reached 
Aurungzehe, having been privately despatched by 
his sister, Iloshunara Begum. 

Shah Jehan had four sons—Bara Shekoh, 
then with his father at Agra, Sultan Shuja, 
viceroy of Bengal, Aurungzehe employed as we 
have 'seen, and Sultan Moraud, governor of 
Guzerat. As all the sons aspired to the crown, 
each of them now assembled an army to assert his 
pretensions. Bara Shekoh, as soon as his father s 
life was in danger, assumed the entire powers of 
the state; but he had previously been vested with 
great authority. To his influence was ascribed the 
order which obliged Aurungzehe to desist from the 
siege of Golcondah, and also the appointment of 
Meer Joomleh over his brother to the command 
of the army, at t his time employed against 

* Beejapoor MSS. 
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inconsistent with the religions seclusion he had 
long meditated; that self-defence against the 
enemy, their brother Dara, obliged him to take up 
arms, and that he would join to assist in placing 
Moraud Bukhsh on the throne. Accordingly, 
their forces having united, they defeated the 
imperial armies in two pitched battles. Dara be¬ 
came a fugitive; and although he afterwards 
assembled an army, he was again defeated, and at 
last betrayed into the hands of Aurungzebe, by 
whose orders he was put to death. Shah Jehan, 
contrary to expectation, recovered from his illness, 
and during the advance of his sons, sent repeated 
orders, commanding them to return to their 
governments; but to these mandates they paid no 
attention, as they pretended to consider them 
forgeries by Dara. As soon as Aurungzebe had 
his father in his power, he imprisoned Moraud 
Bukhsh, gained over his army, deposed the 
emperor, and mounted the throne in the year 
A D 1658 1658.* Having sent for Meer 

Joomleh from the Deccan, they 
marched against his brother Shuja, discomfited his 
army, and forced him to fly to Arracan, where he 
was murdered, and Aurungzebe was thus left 
undisputed master of the empire. 

♦There is a good deal of confusion in the dates of the reign of 
Aurungzebe, owing to its commencement having been frequently reckoned 
from 1659 Khafee Khan is, in consequence, sometimes thrown out one or 
two years. Aurungzebe appears to have begun by reckoning his reign from 
the date of his viotory over Dara, to have subsequently ascended the throne 
in the following year, and then changed the date, which*he again altered, by 
reverting to the former date, at some later and unknown period. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM A. D. 1657 TO A. U. 1662. 

Sivajee enters mto a correspondence with Aiming- 
zebe—commits hostilities on the Moghuls, by 
plundering Joonere and Ahmedmgur^-aug¬ 
ments his cavalry.—Political artifice oj 
Sivajee and of Aurungzebe.—Sivajee enter¬ 
tains a body of Patans.—Factions at Beeja- 
poor —Khan Mohummud the prime minister 
put to death.—Shamraje Punt defeated by the 
Seedee.—Moro Trimmul Pingley appointed 
Peishwa.—Treaty with the Saimmts,—which 
they brealc.—Expedition against Sivajee.— 
Afzool Khan, the Beejapoor general, seduced to 
a conference and murdered. Sivajee gets 
possession of Panalla-defeats Roostum Zn- 
man—plunders to the gates of Beejapoor ^ 
levies a contribution from Raj apoor—takes 
Babul.—Another expedition agamst him under 
Seedee Johur-—besieged in Panalla escapes 
from the fort—gallant conduct of his rear 
guard—.heroic death of Bajee Purvoe.—Ali 
Adil Shah takes the field—reduces the country 
lately overrun by Sivajee—and retakes 
Panalla.—Sivajee takes Raj apoor—conquers 
Sringarpoor—and reduces Dhunda Raj epoor 
kills Ghorepuray , and burns Moodhole.— 
Conquest of Waree.—Truce with Beejapoor — 
Shahjee visits Sivajee—Raighur.—Sivajee s 
territory and army.—The Moghuls. 

At the time when Aurungzebe was on the 
point of commencing the war 
A. D. 1657. against Beejapoor, Sivajee, pro¬ 
fessing himself a servant of the emperor, entered 
into a correspondence with that prince, who readily 
listened to his overtures, assented < to his keeping 
what he had wrested from Beejapoor, and, with 
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the alleged right of the emperor to dispose of that 
kingdom, consented to a proposal from Sivajee of 
taking possession of Dabnl and its dependencies* 
on the sea-coast. 

Aurungzebe was particularly desirous of having 
an interview with Sivajee, for the purpose of 
explaining how essentially their interests were 
allied, and the vast advantages the latter might 
expect to reap by uniting with kim.t But Sivajee, 
although he professed obedience, and humbly 
demeaned himself towards Aurungzebe, no sooner 
saw the army at a distance, and ready to engage in 
what he hoped would prove a long struggle, than 
he resolved on seizing this opportunity of aug¬ 
menting his resources by plunder, and increasing 
his cavalry. Of the latter, he at this time had but 
a small number, and partly from want of confi¬ 
dence in his countrymen, as well as want of funds, 
he did not at first attempt to raise them on the 
usual footing of Sillidars.J 

The first act of hostility which Sivajee com¬ 
mitted against the Moghuls was in May 1657, 
when he one night surprised and plundered the 
town of Joonere, carrying off three lakhs of 
pagodas in specie, 200 horses, some valuable 
clothes, and other articles. This booty he escorted 
as far as Poona, where he gave it in charge to a 
party prepared for the purpose, who conveyed it to 
Bajgurh. Sivajee himself marched by unfrequent¬ 
ed roads to Ahmednugur, in hopes of surprising 
the Pettah: but in this attempt he was only par¬ 
tially successful; he was attacked whilst his men 
were plundering ; but he had secured 700 horses 
and four elephants, with which he got clear off, 
although several of his party were killed by a 
detachment from the fort, which had, on the first 
alarm, been sent out to protect the town. 

* Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. 

+ Original letter from Aurungzehe to Sivajee —Mahratta MSS. 

j Mahratta MSS. 
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On Sivajee’s return to Repurchased 

exertions ^incM^e h ‘ m0 ^ ted them with 
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The unexpected success of the Moghuls, and 

V* STe1utaP C °SLi ea punt oPe of 
SnMentialwukeels, was despatched to reiterate 
these assurances. 

The news from Agra, the peace with Beeja- 

p~3 *"} s u s»” «s«»* 

the Delhmookhee, and some part of the family 
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advantage of transferring the whole to oivajee. 
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Aurungzebe was in no condition to resent 
such arrogant demands ; but con¬ 
ceiving that security to the 
imperial territory would be best consulted by 
encouraging Sivajee’s aggressions on the Beejapoor 
government, and by amusing him with hopes of 
obtaining what he claimed in the Moghul districts, 
he wrote to him, artfully acknowledging, in the 
same letter, the communications made by Rugooath 
Punt and Kistnajee Bhaskur, condescending to 
pardon his crimes, assenting to his taking posses¬ 
sion of the Goncan, and desiring that Sona Pundit 
(Abajee Sonadeo) might be sent to discuss his 
hereditary claims ; that when the terms were 
concluded, Bivajee should send 500 horse to join 
his army, and be prepared with the rest of his 
troops to maintain order and tranquillity in the 
imperial districts A 

It is not probable that either party was de¬ 
ceived, as no further agreement was concluded. 
Sivajee, however, prepared his troops for the 
purpose of reducing the Goncan, and occupied 
several neglected strong-holds on the sea coast, 
where he afterwards collected boats for purposes of 
piracy. He acquired a considerable accession to 
his force by being joined by 700 Patau infantry, 
whom the Beejapoor government discharged 
immediately after the departure of Aurungzebe. 
Sivajee hesitated in entertaining these Mahome- 
dans ; hut his scruples were overruled by the 
judicious arguments of Gomajee Naik, an old 
retainer of his maternal grandfather, .1adow Rao, 
who had been the faithful adherent of Jeejee Bye 
during the many dangers of her eventful life. 
Sivajee from this time admitted a portion of 
Mahomedans into his service, and the advice of 
Gomajee afterwards proved of infinite importance 

Mahratta MSS., and original letter from Aurungzebe -written iinme* 
diately after the battle with Jeswunt Sing and Kassim Khan, which 
happened, not near the Kerbuddah, as Colonel Dow seems to conclude, but 
within 12 miles of Ooiein. 
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tn tV. P success of the Mahrattas. The body of 

Patans were placed under a 

Ragoo Bullal, the murderer of Chundei 

^"The government of Beejapoor was distracted 
snrl weakened by a treacherous, factious nobility, 
and Ali Adil Shah’s youth was ill-calculated to 
control them. As soon as Aurungzebe retired 
" they might have sent an army to crush 
Sivajee’s formidable rebellion, their 
occupied in. plotting tlie rum of each other. Khan 
Atohummudf the prime minister, who had betrayed 
the cause of his king, was justly condemned, but 
instead of being tried in any 1 ' eg ^' ^“ c t i on 
was invited to court under promise of protection, 
attacked by a band of assassins at the gate of the 
citv torn down from the elephant on which he sat, 
and put to death in the most barbarous manner. . 

Khan Mohummud was originally an Ahyssi- 
nian slave, named Behan, given by Ibrahim Aclil 
Shah to his son Mohummud, whose minister bo 
afterwards became. The young king did m s as 
is usual on such occasions, sequestrate his esta,te 
it was bestowed on his son, Khowaus Khan, but 
the execution of his father rankled m the bosom of 
the son, who was always suspicious of the king, 
and necessity alone reconciled them to each other.i 

Sivaiee, in pursuance of his plan for reducing 
the Concan, sent a large force under the 1 exshwa, 
Shamraie Punt, to invade the possessions of the 
Seedee. But Shamraje Punt was unfit for such an 
undertaking ; h atih Khan was 
A. D 1659. prepared, anticipated the attack, 

and defeated the Peishwa’s army with great 
slaughter. . 

This reverse was the first which Sivajee had 
experienced, and he was proportionally <b*pjK)inV 
ed; hut every exertion was used to xepair tno 


* Matoatta I 
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disaster. He sent a fresh body of troops to join 
tlie fugitives; Itugonath Punt was directed to 
assume command of the whole : Shamraje Punt 
was recalled, disgraced, t and removed from the 
office of Peishwa, which was now bestowed on 
Moro Trimmul Pingley. Previously to the defeat 
of Shamraje Punt, the Sawunts (Deshmookhs, and 
jagheerdars of Waree), on learning the great 
preparations of Sivajee, and supineness of their 
own government, sent a wukeel for the purpose of 
negotiating a treaty, to which Sivajee readily 
assented, and it was settled that one-half the 
revenue should belong to Sivajee, and be collected 
by his agents, whilst the other half, exclusive of 
their Deshmookhee rights, which were also yielded 
to them, should remain to the Sawunts. For these 
concessions they became bound to keep up garri¬ 
sons in the forts, and a body of 3,000 infantry, 
liable to be called upon for service at the shortest 
notice.* But they soon repented of this alliance ; 
and although they did not act against Sivajee in the 
ensuing season, they did not abide by the terms of 
their agreement, and shortly after resumed their 
allegiance to Beejapoor. 

The Seedee maintained his ground against 
Itugonath Punt, and both parties retired on the 
setting in of the monsoon. During the rains, a 
great army was prepared under the joint command 
of the Peishwa and Netajee Palkur ; but, as the 
season continued unusually severe, the Seedee’s 
possessions remained unmolested; and in the 
meantime, Sivajee was threatened by a more formi¬ 
dable enemy, to whom all his attention was 
directed. 

The Beejapoor government had at last become 
sensible of the necessity of making an active effort 
to subdue him, and for this purpose, an army was 
assembled, consisting of 5,000 horse, and 7,000 


Copy of the original treaty. 
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attendants, to Pertabgurh. On bis arrival at 
Phar, a village below the fort, Sivajee came down 
to meet Mm. The Bramin stated that the Khan 
(his master) and Shahjee were intimate friends, 
that the Khan bore no enmity towards his son, but 
on the contrary, would prove his desire to assist 
him by interceding for pardon, and even 
endeavouring to get him confirmed as jagheerdar 
in part of the territory he had usurped. Sivajee 
acknowledged his obligation, although his reply, 
at this public meeting, was not couched in the 
same humble strain he had used in his mes¬ 
sages. He said, that if he could obtain a part 
of the country in jagheer it would be all he could 
expect; that he was the king’s servant, and that 
he had been of considerable use to his government 
in reducing several polygars, whose territory would 
now come under the royal authority. This was the 
substance of what passed at their first interview. 

Sivajee provided accommodations for the 
October envoy and his suite, but assigned 

c 0 er * a place for the Bramins at some 

distance from the rest. In the middle of the night 
Sivajee secretly introduced himself to Puntojee 
Gopinat. He addressed him as a Bramin, his 
superior. He represented, that “ all he had done 
was for the sake of Hindoos and the Hindoo faith; 
that he was called on by Bhowanee herself, to 
protect Bramins and kine, to punish the violators 
of their temples and their gods, and to resist the 
enemies of their religion ; that it became him as 
a Bramin, to assist in what was already declared 
by the deity ; and that here, amongst his caste and 
countrymen, he should hereafter live in comfort 
and affluence. ” Sivajee seconded his arguments 
with presents, and a solemn promise of bestowing 
the village of Hewra, in enam, on him and his 
posterity for ever, No Bramin 'could resist such 
an appeal, seconded by such temptation; the envoy 
swore. fidelity to Sivajee, declared he was his for 
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ever, and called on the goddess to punish him if 
he swerved from any task he might impose. They 
accordingly consulted on the fittest means for 
averting the present danger. The Bramin, fully 
acquainted with Afzool Khan’s character, suggest¬ 
ed the practicability of seducing him to a confer¬ 
ence, and Sivajee at once determined on his scheme. 
He sent for a confidential Bramin already mention¬ 
ed, Kistnajee Bhaslcur, informed him of what had 
just passed, and of the resolution which he had, in 
consequence, adopted. After fully consulting on 
the subject, they separated as secretly as they had 
met. 

Some interviews and discussions having taken 
place, merely for the purpose of masking their 
design, Kistnajee Bhaslcur, as Sivajee’s wukeel, 
was despatched with Buntojee Gopinat to the camp 
of Afzool Khan. The latter represented Sivajee 
as in great alarm ; but if his fears could be over¬ 
come by the personal assurances of the Khan, he 
was convinced that he might easily be prevailed 
upon to give himself up. With a blind confidence, 
Afzool Khan trusted himself to Puntojee’s 
guidance. An interview was agreed upon, and 
the Beejapoor troops, with great labour, moved to 
rXowlee. Sivajee prepared a place for the meeting, 
below the fort of Pertabgurh ; he cut down the 
jungle, and cleared a road for the Khan’s approach ; 
but every other avenue to the place was carefully 
closed. He ordered up Moro Punt, and Netajee 
Palkur from the Concan, with many thousands of 
the Mawulee infantry. He communicated his 
whole plan to these two, and to Tannajee 
Maloosray. Netajee was stationed in the thickets 
a little to the east of the fort, where it was expect¬ 
ed that a part of the Khan’s retinue would ad¬ 
vance, and Moro Trimmul, with the old and tried 
men, was sent to conceal himself in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the main body of the Beejapoor troops, 
which remained, as had been agreed upon, in the 
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neighbourhood of Jowlee. The preconcerted signal 
for Netaiee was the blast of a collene horn, and 
the distant attack, by Moro Trimmul, was to com¬ 
mence, on hearing the fire of five guns from 
Pertabgurh, which were also to announce Sivajee s 
safety. 

Fifteen hundred of Afzool Khan’s troops 
accompanied him to within a few hundred yards of 
Pertab°-urh, where, for fear of alarming Sivajee, 
they were, at Puntojee Gopinat’s suggestion, 
desired to halt. Afzool Khan, dressed m a thin 
muslin garment, armed only with his sword, and 
attended, as had been agreed, by a single armed 
follower, advanced in his palanquin to an open 
bungalow prepared for the occasion. 

Sivaiee had made preparations for his purpose, 
not as if conscious that he meditated a criminal 
and treacherous deed, but as if resolved on some 
meritorious though desperate action. Having 
performed his ablutions with much earnestness, he 
laid his head at his mother’s feet and besought 
her blessing. He then arose put on a steel chain 
cap and chain armour under his turban and cotton 
gown, concealed a crooked dagger, or beeehwa,* 
in his right sleeve, and on the fingers of his left 
hand he fixed a wagmole ,t a treacherous weapon 
well known among Mahrattas. Thus accoutred he 
slowly descended from the fort. The Khan had 
arrived at the place of meeting before him, and 
was expressing his impatience at the delay, when 
Sivaiee was seen advancing, apparently unarmed, 
and, like the Khan, attended by only one armed 
follower, his tried friend Tannajee Maloosray. 
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Sivajee, in view of Afzool Khan, frequently 
stopped, which was represented as the effects of 
alarm, a supposition more likely to be admitted 
from his diminutive size. Under pretence of 
assuring Sivajee, the armed attendant, by the 
contrivance of the Bramin, stood at a few paces 
distance. Afzool Khan made no objection to 
Sivajee’s follower, although he carried two swords 
in his waistband, a circumstance which might pass 
unnoticed, being common amongst Mahrattas ; he 
advanced two or three paces to meet Sivajee ; they 
were introduced, and in the midst of the customary 
embrace, the treacherous Mahratta struck the 
wagnuck into the bowels of Afzool Khan, who 
quickly disengaged himself, clapped his hand on 
his sword, exclaiming treachery and murder, but 
Sivajee instantly followed up the blow with his 
dagger. The Khan had drawn his sword and made 
a cut at Sivajee, but the concealed armour was 
proof against the blow ; the whole was the work 
of a moment, and Sivajee was wresting the weapon 
from the hand of his victim before their their 
attendants could run towards them. Syud Bundoo, 
the follower of the Khan, whose name deserves 
to be recorded, refused his life on condition of 
surrender, and against two such swordsmen as 
Sivajee and his companion, maintained an unequal 
combat for some time before he fell. The bearers 
had lifted the Khan into his palanquin during the 
scuffle, but by the time it was over, Khundoo 
Malley, and some other followers of Sivajee, had 
come up, when they cut off the head of the dying 
man, and carried it to Pertabgurh. The signals 
agreed on were now made ; the Mawulees rushed 
from their concealment and beset the nearest part 
of the Beejapoor troops on all sides, few of whom 
had time to mount their horses, or stand to their 
arms. Neetajee Palkur gave no quarter; but orders 
went sent to Moro Punt to spare all who sub¬ 
mitted ; and Sivajee’s humanity to his prisoners 
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was conspicuous on this, as well as on most occa¬ 
sions.* Many of those that had attempted to 
escape were brought in for several days afterwards, 
in a state of great wretchedness, from wandering 
in wilds where they found it impossible to extricate 
themselves. Their reception and treatment induced 
many of the Mahratta prisoners to enter Sivajee’s 
service. The most distinguished Mahratta taken 
was Joojhar Kao Ghatgay, whose father had been 
the intimate friend of Shahjee ; but Sivajee could 
not induce him to depart from his allegiance to 
Beejapoor; he was, therefore, permitted at his own 
request, to return, after he had been honorably 
dismissed with valuable presents. The son and 
family of Afzool Khan were taken by Khundoojee 
Kakray, one of Sivajee’s officer ; but, on being 
offered a large bribe, he agreed to guide them to 
a place of safety, and led them by unfrequented 
paths across the mountains, and along the banks 
of the Quyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Kurar. The circumstances, however, became 
known to Sivajee, and Kakray was, in consequence, 
condemned to lose his head; a sentence which was 
promptly executed. 

This success among a people who cared little 
for the means by which it was attained, greatly 
raised the reputation of tdvajee ; and the imme¬ 
diate fruits of it were 4,000 horses, several 
elephants, a number of camels, a considerable 
treasure, and the whole train of equipment which 
had been sent against him. 

Such of his troops as were wounded, he, on 
this occasion, distinguished by honorary presents 
of bracelets, necklaces, chains of gold and silver, 
and clothes. These were presented with much 
ceremony, and served to stimulate future exertion 
amongst his soldiers, as well as to give greater 

* The occasions 'whore Sivajee was ever known to exercise cruelty to 
prisoners were tlioso where he supposed them to he obstinately concealing* 
wealth, which he was determined to extort, 
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effect to the fame of his exploit. It is worthy of 
remark, that the sword of Afzool Khan is still a 
valued trophy in the armoury of Sivajee’s 
descendant. Puntojee Gopinat received the pro¬ 
mised grant in reward for his treachery, and was 
afterwards promoted to considerable rank in the 
service.* 

Sivajee prepared his troops as if to attack the 
Seedee, who, on the approach of Afzool Khan, had 
laid seigeto Tala and Gossala ; hut on the report 
of his discomfiture, and the destruction of the 
Beejapoor army, he hastily retired. Sivajee, 
although he pretended to meditate an attack on 
him with his whole force, was engaged in an 
intrigue with the officer in charge of Panalla, 
from whom he had received overtures for surren¬ 
dering that important place, t The terms having 
been agreed on, and their future operations deter¬ 
mined, Sivajee could scarcely assure himself 
of its not being some stratagem contrived by the 
Beejapoor government, in order to draw him 
into their power. To guard against this, as 
well as to neglect nothing for securing a place of 
such importance, Sivajee sent forward Annajee 
Dutto, one of his most confidential Bramins, with 
a strong body of Mawulees, whilst he himself 
secretly drew together a large force, both of horse 
and foot, to act as the occasion might require. 

Annajee Dutto was successful; both Panalla 
and Powangurh were surrenderee!, and Sivajee 

* Mahratta and Persian MSS., and English Records. The English 
Records-,■ referred to during the seventeenth oentnry, are principally in the 
East India House, London 

+ The name of the person who gave up Panalla, is nowhere mentioned. 
One Beejapoor MS states that Sivajee took it by stratagem ; another, that 
a Hindoo in charge surrendered it, which so far corresponds with the 
Mahratta account. Panalla was one of those forts to which the king 
generally appointed the Killidar, but it was situated within the jagheor of 
Roostum Zuman, one of the Beejapoor generals, whom we shall have occasion 
to mention in our progress. The jagbeer of Roostum Zuman, comprehended 
Merioh and Kolapoor above the G-hauts, and Carwar and Rajapoor in the 
Coucan. There is reason to suppose that Roostum Zuman, was bribed by 
Sivajee at a very early period ; the English merchants of the factories of 
Rajapoor and Carwar repeatedly accuse him of being in league with Sivajee, 
apd of sharing in the plunder of some towns in his own jagheer. 





whether the station be a fori or an open village The cultivators consider 
him their master, who is in possession of the thanna ; for this reason, garrison 
does not convey the full meaning of thanna, and I have therefore been some¬ 
times obliged to use it in preference to the English word. 

t Gurhee means a small, or sometimes a weak, fort. Buttees Serala is 
called a Grnrhee although it is a mud fort, extentive, but of no strength 

$ Mahratta MSS A letter from the English factory at Rajapoor states 
that Roostum Zuman sent on a small party of his troops, under the son of 
Afzool Khan, and betrayed them into the hands of Sivajee ; but the intelli¬ 
gence then obtained by the factors, all of which they wrote off just as it was 
received, cannot be relied on ; indeed they frequently add, that reports are 
so contradictory, they know not what to believe Their letters, however, 
are very important for fixing dates; and in corroborating facts admitted 
by native authorities, they are invaluable. 
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followed up this acquisition by surprising the fort 
of Wussuntgurh, levying contributions along the 
the banks of the Kistna, and leaving a thanna ■ * 
or garrison with, a revenue collector, in the 
Gurheef of Buttees Serala. On his arrival at 
Panalla, his first object was to send off troops to 
reduce the neighbouring forts both above and 
below the Syhadree range, which, in general, 
submitted without resistance ; hut Rangna and 
Kelneh were taken by assault, and the latter got 
the name of Vishalgurh, which it still retains. 

Roostum Zuman, an officer of Beejapoor, 
^ stationed at Merich, was directed 

uC lil ’ 61, to march, when too late, for the 

protection of the Kolapoor district: he had only 
3,000 horse with a small body of infantry, with 
which lie was permitted to advance to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Panalla, when Sivajee, in person, 
attacked him with his cavalry, routed his party 
with great slaughter, and pursued aim across the 
Kistna. t Thence, having written to Annajee I)utto 
to assemble all the spare infantry at Vishalgurh, 
Sivaj ee continued his route, plundered many of 
the villages as far as the neighbourhood of Beeja¬ 
poor, levied contributions from most of the market 
towns, spread terror over the whole country, and 
retired with such celerity as to evade even an 
attempt at pursuit. 
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On joining his troops, at Vishalgurh, he 
marched straight to Bajapoor on 
A. D. 1660. an. coast, where he appeared a few 
hours after the news of his being in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the capital had been received. He levied 
a contribution from Hajapoor, possessed himself 
of Dabul and its dependencies, acquired consi¬ 
derable booty, and safely conveyed it to Rajgurh. 

The destruction of Afzool Khan and his army, 
the capture of Panalla, the defeat of Roostum 
Zuman and above all, the appearance of Sivajee 
at the gates of the capital, created such an alarm 
at Beejapoor, that even faction amongst the nobles 
was in some measure allayed ; but, as it was 
difficult to assign the precedency to any one in 
particular, it was suggested that the king in. person 
should take the field against him. This pro¬ 
position, however, was over-ruled, and a fit com¬ 
mander appeared in an Abyssinian officer, Seedee 
Johur, then commanding at Kurnoul, who had 
particularly distinguished himself on various 
services in the Carnatic. 

Although he did not then rank among the 
nobility, his appointment excited less jealousy than 
if he had been one of either party ; but he did not 
long escape their envy. His army was twice as 
large as that lately commanded by Afzool Khan ; 
and Bazil Mohummud Khan, the son of Afzool 
Khan, who was anxious to avenge his father’s 
murder, volunteered to accompany him. It was 
determined to open the campaign by the siege of 
Panalla ; but before the march of the troops, 
Seedee Johur was dignified with the title of 
Sulabut Khan.* Putih Khan, the Seedee, was 
prepared to attack Sivajee’s possessions in the 
Concan, on the advance of Seedee Johur ; and 


* I have retained his name of Seedee Johur ; but in all Beejapoor 
writings, his name is henceforth changed to Sulabut Khan. The supposition 
of his being at all connected with the Soedeos of .Tinjeera is a mistake into 
which it would bo very easy to account for Mr Gram's having fallen 
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the Deshmookhs of Waree, whose fears prompted 
them to act vigorously, were directed to co-operate 
for the same purpose. 

Sivajee, on the other hand, made arrangements 
for defending the Concan. Bugonath Punt was 
opposed to Eutih Khan ; Abajee Sonedeo protected 
the fort and districts of Kallian Bheemree ; and 
Bajee Bao Phasalkur, the surnobut or commander- 
in-chief of the infantry, maintained the war 
against the Sawunts of Waree. In the upper 
country, Moro Punt was chared with the care of 
Poorundhur, Singurh, Pertabgurh, and the adjoin¬ 
ing country. Sivajee esteeming Panalla a place 
of greater strength than it really was, imprudently 
resolved to defend it in person. He made no 
attempt to dispute the approach of the Beejapoor 
army ; hut as soon as they encamp- 
ay ‘ ed in the neighbourhood of the 

fort, Netajee Palkur, with the horse, began to 
ravage the surrounding country, to cut off their 
supplies, to avoid encountering their cavalry, hut 
to harass them by night attacks, in which he was 
supported by the garrison. Parties of Mawulees 
under cover of the ravines approached the camp, 
sprung on the besiegers sword in hand, where they 
found them unprepared, or threw rockets when 
they were discovered. 


In this manner they did great mischief, and, 
with little loss on their part, killed numbers of the 
Beejapoor troops. Seedee Johur ordered that no 
quarter should be given to men who practised such 
warfare. He personally headed the attacks, drove 
in the whole of the outposts, closely invested the 
place, and for several months, in the worst season 
of the year, persevered in vigorous efforts to 
reduce it. 

The war was likewise actively prosecuted in 
the Concan. The Seedee, by means of his fleet, 
having made several successful descents on different 
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parts of the coast, had gained some advantages 
over his opponent, ILugonath Punt; and Eajee Eao 
Phasalkur, one of Sivajee’s earliest followers, fought 
a drawn battle with Kye Sawunt of Waree, in 
which both commanders were slain. 

The seio’e of Panalla had lasted four months ; 
° the place was still tenable, but 
September. eve ry avenue was vigilantly, guard¬ 

ed and Sivajee saw the fault he had committed in 
allowing himself to be shut up in a manner which 
effectually obstructed all communication, and 
prevented his either knowing or directing affairs 
in other parts of the country. To extricate himself 
from this dilemma, required address and bold¬ 
ness. 

The besiegers were in high hopes, and exceed¬ 
ingly alert. Sivajee first endeavoured to throw 
them off their guard. He began his scheme by 
proposals for surrendering ; negotiations were 
commenced, and Sivajee, who well knew that he 
could trust Seedee Johur* on receiving his promise 
not to molest him, came down, slightly attended, 
to one of the batteries, where _ he was met by 
Seedee Johur, and soon made him believe that he 
intended to submit. All firing ceased, and every¬ 
thin^ was adjusted, except a few trifling pomts 
artfully reserved by Sivajee till next morning ; and 
in the meantime, as the evening closed, he was 
permitted to return to the foit, which the whole 
army, now lulled into security, considered as if m 
their possession. 

But in the darkness of night, Sivajee, with a 
chosen hand of Mawulees, descended the hill, passed 
the unsuspecting guards, and was on full march 
towards Rangna before his flight was suspected 
When discovered, Pazil Mohummud Khan, and 
Seedee Hzeez, the son of Seedee Johur, pursued 

^#~rihe^Seedee 3 , in general, have in the present day a high charaoter 
among the Mahrattas for fidelity to their promise. 
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Mm with, the cavalry, followed by infantry. They 
did not overtake him till the morning was far 
advanced, and he was entering a ghaut within six 
miles of Rangna. To cover his retreat, Sivajee 
stationed a party of Mawulees in the pass, and 
confided the command to his former enemy, Bajee 
Purvoe, Deshpandya of Hurdus Mawul, desiring 
him to maintain the post, until a signal of five guns 
announced the arrival of the main body at the 
fort The Deshpandya was worthy of the honour¬ 
able trust: the cavalry, in attempting < to advance, 
were driven back; and on the arrival of the 
infantry, two successive assaults with tresh 
troops were gallantly repulsed. About noon a 
third party of infantry, headed by the son ot 
Afzool Khan, advanced in a most determined 
manner. Their attack was desperate, and the 
brave defenders, after the loss of half their 
numbers, amongst whom was the gallant Deshpan- 
dya, were at last obliged to retreat, but not without 
effecting their object. Bajee Purvoe heard the 
signal guns before he fell, and died expressing his 
satisfaction. The Mawulees proved their regard 
for him, as well as their own steadiness, by bearing 
off his body in the face of their numerous 

pursuers^ advanced, and halted at Rangna : 

but Seedee Johur’s plans were completely discon¬ 
certed. He hesitated whether to proceed tcRangna, 
or to continue the siege of Panalla. All Adil Shah, 
disappointed in his hopes, and impetuous rn his 
disposition, was easily induced to believe that 
Seedee Johur had been bribed by Sivajee The 
king accused him of this, and Seedee Joi ur, 
equally disposed to anger, and now m a state ot 
irritatfon, denied the charge, in terms which were 
construed into disrespect and disloyalty. All 
co Adi.1 Shah took the field m person, 

Jan. 1661 and marched to Kurar. All the 

district authorities in the neighbourhood, some ot 
Vol. I. 19 
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whom had submitted to Sivajee, attended in the 
royal camp for the purpose of tendering their 
adherence. Seedee Johur apologized to the king* ; 
hut dreading the malice of the courtiers, excused 
himself from coming to camp, and withdrew 
towards Kurnoul, the place of his government and 
jagheer. 

The king again invested Panalla, of which, as 
well as of Pawungurh, he obtained possession. 
The whole of the forts in the neighbourhood, taken 
by Sivajee during the former year, excepting 
llangna and Vishalgurh, likewise submitted. The 
setting in of the monsoon induced the king to 
withdraw from the neighbourhood of the Syhadree 
range, and encamp at Ohimulgay, on the banks of 
the ICistna. 

Sivajee in the meantime, although he made no 
attempt to oppose the king’s army, did not remain 
inactive. In the beginning of the year he again 
appeared before Kajapoor, which he took and 
plundered. On this occasion the English sustained 
some loss, and several of their factors were seized, 
and confined in a hill fort for two years, on an 
accusation, never substantiated, of having assisted 
Seedee Johur with mortars and shells, at the siege 
of Panalla.* On the reduction of Itajapoor, 
Sivajee attacked the possessions of the Mahratta 
polygar Dulwey. Sringarpoor, his capital, was 
surprised and taken; but Dulwey continued to resist, 
until he was killed in an action where Sivajee in 
person commanded against him. Neither this con¬ 
quest, nor that of Jowlee were viewed throughout 
the country with the same favour as his successes 
against the Mahomedans; and although the 
present advantage was not acquired by any 


* Mahratta MSS., Beej&poor MSS., and English Records. The unfortunate 
Englishmen ^yere not finally released without paying a ransom. There 
appears to have been some reason for Sivajee’s suspicion, though the fact 
was never fully ascertained- 
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atrocious deed, such as disgraced several of 
Sivajce’s successes, yet some of the most respect¬ 
able Hindoos of Sringarpoor, preferred emigrating 
to the territory of the Seedee, to residing under 
the government of the conqueror. It required all 
Sivajee’s address to presuade them to return, and 
he only effected it by gaining over a family named 
Soorway, the members of which had been principal 
managers under I)ulwey. Sivajee, to obliterate 
this odium, and to make amends for his past 
conduct, assumed a greater regard for the forms 
enjoined by the Hindoo faith, to which he was pro¬ 
bably induced, as much from superstition as from 
policy. Precluded by the situation of the 
celebrated temple of He wee Bhowanee at Toolja- 
poor, from paying his devotions there, he, this year, 
during the rains, dedicated a temple to that deity 
with great solemnity, in the fort of Pertabgurh. 
His religious observances from this period became 
exceedingly rigid ; he chose the celebrated Bamdas 
Swamy as his Mahapooroosh, spiritual guide, and 
aspired to a high character for sanctity. 

But the devotions in which he was engaged 
did not impede the activity of his troops. During 
the rains, his whole strength was directed against 
Butih Khan; and although his operations were 
much obstructed by the weather, he drove back 
the troops of the Seedee, and had captured 
Dhunda Bajepoor before the season was sufficient¬ 
ly open to enable the Beejapoor government, or 
the Deshmookhs of Waree, to relieve the place. 
He opened batteries against Jinjeera; but a want 
of guns, and of men who could use them with 
effect, prevented his making any impression on the 
works ; and he was soon called away to oppose an 
expected attack from Beejapoor.* 

During Ali Adil Shah’s stay at Chimulgay, he 
sent several persons to Seedee Johur, assuring him 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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of a favourable reception. He was at last prevail¬ 
ed upon to pay his respects at the royal camp, 
where he was received with every mark of civility 
and distinction; but as Ali Adil Shah was much 
under the influence of Ibrahim Khan, his personal 
enemy Seedee Johur doubted the king s sincerity, 
and embraced the earliest opportunity of returning 
to hisTheer. There were at this time several 
petty rebellions in the northern part of the Carna¬ 
tic and as the king’s first intention was to 
prosecute the war against Sivajee, Seedee Johur 
was commissioned to suppress them, but as he 
showed no readiness to comply, it was supposed he 
secretly aided the insurgents, and that he was even 
connected with Sivajee. , 

In consequence of this state of affairs, t e 
king’s advisers were divided in opinion, whether to 
direct their principal efforts to the prosecution 
the war against Sivajee, or to re-establish order in 
the Carnatic. During their indecision, the 

Deshmookhs of Waree sent proposals for reducing 

Sivajee, provided they were properly supported 
It was therefore determined that the lung should 
maTch into the Carnatic, whilst Bahlole Khan and 
Rniee Ghorepuray of Moodhole, were directed to 

«****• «>•“ 
against Sivajee. The king marched, and the 
troops destined for the latter service were assembl¬ 
ing, when Bajee Ghorepuray, for pome purpose of 
preparation, proceeded to his jagheer. Sivajee, 
who had early intelligence of all that took place, 
and who had returned to Vls “^b, no swner 
heard of Ghorepuray s being at Moodhole, entirely 
off his guard, than he chose this moment for 
anticipating the attack, and avenging his fathers 
wrongs. He made a rapid march across the 
country, surprised and killed Ghorepuray with 
most of his relations and followers, plundered 
Moodhole, left it in flames, and returned to 
Yishalgurh with the greatest expedition. 
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Khowaus Khan was appointed to re-place 
Ghorepuray as second-in-command to Bahlole 
Khan; and the army had advanced as far as the 
passes into the Concan, when they were recalled 
to reinforce the army in the Carnatic. 

The king found it necessary to reduce Rai- 
A D 1662 chore and Toorgul; both places 
“ made an obstinate resistance, and 
Ali Adil Shah evinced great personal bravery in 
the attacks. 

Seedee Johur at first did not act decidedly as 
a rebel; but as he foresaw the danger of putting 
himself again in the power of a sovereign who 
suspected him, he at last determined openly to 
oppose the king. He chose an opportunity of 
attacking the troops of Joojhar Rao Ghatgay, and 
the Naik of Phultun, when they were separated 
from the rest of the king’s camp by the Toong- 
buddra river. They were at first thrown into 
confusion, and fell back on the camp in great dis¬ 
order ; but on being reinforced by Bahlole Khan, 
and on recovering from their panic, they retrieved 
their discomfiture by following up and routing the 
troops that had attacked them. Seedee Johur 
maintained the war a very short time, owing to 
the treachery of his followers, by whom he was 
put to death, in order to secure their own pardon. 
The king extended forgiveness to his son; and 
some time after, by the advice of his minister 
Abdool Mohummud, who succeeded Ibrahim 
Khan,* Seedee Uzeez, was received into favour. 
But the suppression of this rebellion did not re¬ 
establish order; the refractory were numerous, and 
the war was long protracted. After two whole 
years spent in different parts of the Carnatic, the 
campaign was ended by enforcing tribute from the 


* Ibrahim Khan accompanied the hint’s mother to Mecca—the usual 
resort of displaced Mahomedan ministers, as Benares is of Bramins under 
similar circumstances. 
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Soonda Raja; and Ali Adil Shah returned to 
Beejapoor, having only partially accomplished his 
object.* 

The employment of the whole force in the 
Carnatic, proved in many respects, of the utmost 
consequence to Sivajee. He had, on the whole, 
lost considerably by the campaign of the former 
season; but he soon recovered more than an 
equivalent. As soon asBahlole Khan and Khowaus 
Khan were recalled, Sivajee attacked the Desh- 
mookhs of Waree, who thus imprudently left to 
their fate, scarcely offered resistance : their 
territory was speedily occupied, and the Sawunts 
accompanied by Ram Dulwey, a near relation of 
the late Polygar of Sringarpoor, filed to G-oa for 
protection, where they were at first received ; but 
the Portuguese, very different from those of their 
nation, who so greatly distinguished themselves a 
century before, were intimidated by the threats of 
Sivajee, and forced the fugitives to quit the 
place. 

The Sawunts, abandoned by their government, 
and driven from Goa, threw themselves on the 
clemency of Sivajee, by whom their Deshmooldiee 
rights were restored, and they afterwards became 
faithful servants. Ram Dulwey likewise joined 
Sivajee; and although his relations were sometimes 
troublesome, Sivajee might reckon the resources 
of the southern part of the Concan, and the 
services of some good infantry , and officers at his 
disposal. 

Sivajee, however, kept his own garrisons in 
the territory of the Sawunts,t and drew their 
infantry to distant quarters. He likewise built 
Rairee and Sindeedroog, or Malwan, and having 
seen the advantage which the Seedee derived 

* Beejapoor MSS. Tho campaign of Ali Adil Shall in the Carnatic is 
celebrated by Nusserut in his Ali Namu, already mentioned, 

t The territory generally i8 now called Sawuut-Warec. 
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from Ms fleet, he used great exertions to fit 
out a marine. He rebuilt or stengthened Kolabah ; 
repaired Severndroog and Yiziadroog,* and 
prepared vessels at all these places. His principal 
depot was the harbour of Kolabah, 20 miles 
south of Bombay. He gave the command of 
his floot to two persons, named Dureea Sagur, and 
Mynah Bundaree, and soon began to commit 
acts of piracy. The Portuguese, in order to 
prevent the ravages of the Mahratta fleet, sent 
an ambassador to Sivajee, who readily promised 
to refrain from molesting them, on condition 
of being supplied with some guns and warlike 
stores, to which they consented; and the demand, 
as might have been expected, was very frequently 
renewed, f 

After the Sawunts were reduced, the minister 
of Ali Adil Shah, Abdool Mohummud, entered 
into a secret campact with Sivajee |. The 
particulars of this agreement, or the means by 
which it was brought about, are totally unknown ; 
hut it is not improbable that it may have 
been effected through the intervention of Shahjee. 
It is certain, that about this period, Shahjee, 
who had been delighted with the exploit of 
his son against the treacherous Ghorepuray, came 
from the Carnatic, accompanied by his other 
son, Yenkajee, and visited Sivajee, with the 
consent and approbation of his own government. 
Sivajee treated his father with the greatest 
distinction, and on hearing of his approach, 
according to Mahratta notions of profound 
respect, went several miles to meet him, dismounted 
from his horse, and saluted him with the 
obeisance due by a servant to his sovereign; 
insisted on walking by the side of his father’s 
palanquin, and would not sit in his presence 
until repeatedly commanded. After some weeks 


# Or G-heriah. 


t Mahratta MSS. 


t Beejapoor MSS. 
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spent in conviviality, and visiting various parts 
of Sivajee’s territory, Skahjee, highly gratified, 
returned to Beejapoor, the bearer of presents 
from Sivajee to the king ; * and what strengthens 
the supposition of Shahjee’s having been the 
mediator, hostilities from that time were suspended 
between Sivajee and Beejapoor during the life 
of Shahjee; nor, when they were renewed, was 
Sivajee the aggressor. 

It is an opinion of some of the Mahrattas, 
that it was by Shahjee’s advice that Sivajee 
changed his principal residence, from Bajgurh 
to Bairee. It is certain, that he, at this time, 
changed the name of the latter to Baigurh; 
and Abajee Sonedeo was instructed to commence 
erecting a complete set of public buildings within 
the fort, with accommodation for the different 
officers and departments of his immediate govern¬ 
ment; a work which was not completed for 
several years: considerable labour was also, for 
some time, used in stengthening the natural 
defences of the mountain, for the purpose of 
rendering it impregnable. 

Sivajee now possessed the whole of the 
continent of the Concan, from Kallian to Goa, 
a length of coast about four degrees of latitude; 
and the Concan-Ghaut-Makta, from the Beema 
to the 'Warna, a distance of about 160 English 
miles. His territory, at its greatest breadth, or 
between Sopa and Jinjeera, did not exceed 100 
English miles. He had an army proportionally 
much larger than the size of his territory; but, 
when we consider the predatory means he took 
for supporting it, the number, when stated at 
50,000 foot and 7,000 horse, is probably not 
exaggerated. His power was formidable, and the 
truce with Beejapoor gave him an opportunity of 
directing it against the Moghuls. 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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FROM A. D. 1662 TO A. D. 1667. 

Sivajee attacks the Moghul possessions.—Shaisteh 
Khan is sent against him,—occupies JPoona, 
besieges and takes Chakun.—Raja Jeswunt Sing, 
of Joudpoor, sent to reinforce Shaisteh Khan .—- 
Netajee Palkur is surprised and , wounded, 
hut escapes.—Sivajee performs an adventurous 
exploit.—Shaisteh Khan is recalled.—Sultan 
Mauzum is appointed to the Deccan, with 
Jeswunt Sing, as second-in-command.—Sivajee 
plunders Surat.—Death of Shahjee.—Sivajee 
assumes the title of Raja, and strikes coins in 
his own name,—his fleet makes prize of some 
Moghul ships bowid to the Red Sea, and 
plunders the pilgrims proceeding to Mecca; 
—plunders Ahmednugur;—makes a descent on 
the coast, and plunders Rarcelore.—Raja 3ey 
Sing, and Dilere Khan come against him 
unexpectedly. — Aurungzebe's views and policy 
in regard to the Deccan.—Progress of Jey 
Sing.—Sivajee in alarm and perplexity.—Siege 
and defence of Poorundhur. — Sivajee’s submis¬ 
sion.—Remarkable convention of Poorundhur.— 
War with Reejapoor.—Sivajee and Venkajee 
opposed to each other.—Sivajee repairs to 
Delhi,—is placed in confinement by Aummgzebe, 
—effects his escape, and returns to the Deccan .— 
Jey Sing's progress,—is obliged to raise the siege 
of Reejapoor, and retreat,—is superseded by 
Sultan Mauzum, and dies on his return towards 
: Delhi. 

Since the departure of Aurungzebe, Sivajee 
had been so mnc h occupied in 
A * ‘ 6 the war with Beejapoor, that he 

was not only unable to take advantage of the 
events passing in Hindoostan, hut in May, 1661, 
Vol. I. 20 
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wlien the Moghuls possessed themselves of Kallian 
Bheemree, Sivajee was not in a condition to 
resent the aggression. He now, however, prepared 
a large force; the infantry under Moro Punt, 
and the horse headed by Netajee Palkur. The 
former, during the rains, possessed himself of 
several strongholds, north of Joonere, hut there 
is no satisfactory account of the particulars. 
Netajee Palkur, as soon as the state of the roads 
permitted, 'ravaged the Moghul districts without 
mercy; he was ordered to plunder the villages, 
and levy contributions from the towns; but he 
even exceeded these orders, swept the country to 
the environs of Aurangabad, spread terror in all 
directions, and, by moving rapidly from one 
direction to another, returned safe and unopposed 
to Poona. 

Shaisteh Khan,* who, with the title of 
TJmeer-Ool-Oomrah, had been appointed to succeed 
the prince, Sultan Mauzum, as viceroy of the 
Deccan, was ordered by the emperor, to punish 
this daring incursion, to carry the war into 
Sivajee’s territory, and to reduce his forts. 

Shaisteh Khan accordingly marched from 
Aurangabad, with a great force, and pursuing the 
high road by Ahmednugur and Pairgaom, turned 
from the latter place westward towards Poona. On 
his route, he sent a detachment to take possession 
of Sopa, and pitched on Jadow Kao, Deshmookh 
of Sindltheir, Sivajee’s relation, to occupy the 
districts.f Sivajee, on the approach of the 
Moghul army, ieft Kajgurh, and made Singurh 
his principal residence. Shaisteh Khah took Poona, 
and sent out strong detachments to occupy the 


* Maternal trade of Aurungzebe, and nephew of the celebrated Xoor 
Mahal, whoso name is probably more generally known at present from Mr. 
Moore's Lalla Rookh than from the history of India. The fact of our being 
indebted to Noor Jehan’s mother for the discovery of utter of roses, is 
gravely recorded by the historian Khafeo Khan, 
f Khafeo Khan, 
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Katruje Ghaut, and the village of Sewapoor. 
, Parties were also detached to reco nn oitre the forts; 
and as Chakun lay between him and Joonere, 
which was inconvenient, and as he expected that 
so small a place would surrender on the first sum¬ 
mons, he moved against it with the main body of 
his army; hut Phirungajee Nursalla, who had 
remained in command of Chakun since the year 
1646, refused to surrender, and made an excellent 
defence. Chakun held out against the Moghul 
army for nearly two months. At last,, on the 
fifty-sixth day of the siege, a mine having been 
sprung under the north-east bastion, a very large 
practicable breach was made, and many of the 
garrison were killed by the explosion. The 
Moghuls being prepared for the assault rushed 
forward, but were met by the remains of the 
garrison, headed by their gallant havildar in the 
breach, which was so well defended, that the 
assailants could make no impression. The besieged 
maintained their post till night-fall, when the 
attack ceased; and in the morning, Phirungajee 
Nursalla capitulated. Shaisteh Khan, in admira¬ 
tion of his conduct, treated him with great respect, 
and made him considerable offers if he would enter 
the imperial service, but Nursalla did not disgrace 
the fame he had acquired by accepting them ; 
Shaisteh Khan dismissed him with honour, and he 
rejoined Sivajee, by whom he was commended and 
rewarded. 

The Moghuls, by their own account, lost 900 
in killed and wounded, before Chakun, which, 
considering the length and obstinate nature of the 
defence, does not appear a great number; hut 
Shaisteh Khan became impressed with an idea of 
A the insurmountable difficulty of 

A. D. 1663. reducing the hill forts. Aurungzebe, 
on the contrary, considered their reduction a matter 
of easy accomplishment; and long after this period, 
continued to entertain the greatest contempt for 
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the Mahrattas, as enemies. Raja Jeswunt Sing, 
the Rajpoot prince of Joudpoor was, however, 
ordered to join the Khan with a large reinforce¬ 
ment. The fair reason was far advanced before his 
arrival, and the whole army lay inactive in the 
neighbourhood of Poona, whilst Netajee Palkur 
again appeared about Ahmednugur and Auranga¬ 
bad, burning and plundering the districts.*' 

A party was immediately detached to intercept 
him, and on this occasion succeeded in surprising 
and killing several of his men. They afterwards 
continued the pursuit, Netajee was himself 
wounded, and it was supposed he would have been 
taken, had not the Eeejapoor general, Roostum 
Zuman favoured his escape, t 

Sliaisteh Khan, in the meantime, had taken 
up his abode in the town of Poona, and had fixed 
his residence in the house built by Dadajee 
Konedeo.f Prom Sivajee’s being in the neighbour¬ 
hood, of whose character for stratagem he was 
well aware, the Khan took many of those pre¬ 
cautions which frequently invite what they are 
intended to prevent. No armed Mahratta was 
permitted to enter Poona without a passport, and 
no Mahratta horsemen were entertained excepting 
under such chiefs § of their own, as held their lands 
from the emperor. 

Sivajee, watchful of all that passed, resolved 
to surprise the Khan, and sent two Eramins to 
make such arrangements as were necessary to gain 
admission. When his preparations were complete, 
Sivajee left Singurh one evening in the month of 
April, || a little after sunset, at the head of a consi¬ 
derable body of infantry whom he posted in small 
parties along the road, but Yessjee Kunk, Tannajee 

* Mahratta MSS., Khafoe Khan. 

+ Mahratta MSS. and English Records 

t Mahratta MSS. 

§ Khafee Khan. 

fl Mahratta MSS , and lettor from the English factors, then prisoners 
at large in Rajapoor, dated 12th April, 1668. 
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Maloosray, and 25 Mawulees were all that entered.* 
His emissaries! had gained a Mahratta foot-soldier 
in the Khan’s service, who, on pretence of cele¬ 
brating a marriage, obtained permission to heat 
through the town with the noisy instruments used 
on such occasions, and also for some of his com¬ 
panions, who always carry their arms, to join in 
the procession. Poona being an open town, Sivajee 
with his party, favoured by the contrivance of his 
emissaries, easily slipped undiscovered into the 
crowd, and joined in the moving assemblage. 

When all was quiet, Sivajee and his com¬ 
panions, familiar with every avenue and every 
accessible part of the Khan’s residence, proceeded 
with a few pick-axes to the cook-room, above 
which there was a window slightly built up. 
Through this place they soon made themselves a 
passage, hut not without alarming some of the 
women of the Khan’s family, who immediately 
ran and awoke their master. Shaisteh Khan was 
hurrying out, and in the act of lowering himself 
from a window, when he received a blow on the 
hand which cut off one of his fingers. He was 
fortunate in escaping without further injury, as 
his son Abdool Putih Khan and most of the guard 
at his house were killed. 

Sivajee and his men retired before it was 
possible to intercept them, and gradually collected 
their parties on their route to Singurh. When 
they got to the distance of three or four miles, 
they lighted torches, previously prepared, to 
occasion deception as to their numbers, and to 
express their defiance and derision. In this 
manner they ascended to the fort in view of the 
Moghul camp, from which they might be distinctly 
seen. 


* Mahratta MSS. 

f The means his emissaries took to obtain him admission is omitted in 
lhe Mahratta MSS., but Khafee Khan’s account bears every mark of probabi 
^ty. It is also confirmed by Catrou. 
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No action, of Sivajee’s, is now talked of with 
greater exultation among his countrymen, than 
this exploit; to complete the triumph, a body of 
Moghuls came gallopping towards Smgurh next 
morning, and were permitted to approach close 
to the fort, which they did in a vaunting manner, 
beating their kettle-drums, and brandishing their 
swords ; when the guns opening upon them, they 
retired in the greatest confusion. Kartojee 
Goozur, who commanded a party of Sivajee s 
horse left in the neighbourhood by Netajee 
Palkur, took this opportunity of falling upon them, 
which he did so unexpectedly as to complete their 
flight and disgrace.* This is firs .J*. im ® , we 
find the Moghul cavalry pursued by the Mahrattas. 
Kartoiee Goozur, encouraged by his success, cut 

off several small parties, and obliged the Moghuls 

to strengthen their outposts. 

Trillin 0 * reverses contributed to dishearten 
Shaisteh Khan in Ms present state of grief and 
mortification. Instead of acting with the spirit that 
became an officer, he accused Jeswunt Smg of 
neglect, complained of the state of his army, and 
wrote to the emperor stating suspicions of Jeswunt 
Sink’s having been bribed by Sivajee. Aurungzebe 
was" preparing for a journey to Kashmeer when 
news of the Khan’s disaster, and the want of 
union between him and Jeswunt Smg, reached 
Delhi He at first recalled both the principal 
officers, and appointed Sultan Mauzum viceroy of 
the Decan; but he afterwards conferred the 
government of Bengal on Shaisteh Khan, and 
directed Jeswunt Sing to remain as second-m- 
command under the prince. . , 

Jeswunt Sing made a feeble attempt to invest 
Singurh, hut he did not prosecute the siege 
Strong detachments were l eft at Chakunt and 

I Si r H a nW S thiB time when the army had retired, that Sivajee, having 

god Pandoorang, by 

whom- he was saved. 
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Joonere, whilst the main body of the army retired 
to Aurangabad. 

Sivajee, who always spread false reports of 
his intentions, assembled an army in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kallian, and another near Dhunda 
Rajepoor, and gave out that he meant to attack 
the Portuguese at Bassein and Choule, or make a 
grand effort to reduce the Seedee. But his real 
design was on Surat, at that time one of the 
richest cities in India, and Byherjee Naik, a famous 
spy in his service, was already on the spot making 
such preparatory observations as were necessary. 
On pretence of paying his respects at a temple near 
Nassuck, and of visiting the forts lately taken by 
Moro Trimmul, Sivajee proceeded to the north¬ 
ward, but when supposed to be engaged in devo¬ 
tions, he made a rapid march with 
Jan.‘ 1654 ’ 4,000 horse towards Surat, which 

he surprised, and having system¬ 
atically plundered it for six days of great riches, 
he leisurely conveyed his booty unmolested to 
Baigurh, which being now completed, became the 
future seat of his government. The plunder of 
Surat was great and it would have been more 
considerable had the English and Butch factories 
fallen into his power, but they stood on the 
defensive, and the English in particular, behaved 
so manfully, that they not only saved their own 
property, hut a part of that of the citizens: Sir 
George Oxenden was then chief or governor at 
Surat.* 


* The sack of Surat on this occasion is most minutely described in the 
Records of the English factory, now in the East India House, In conse¬ 
quence of their generous defence of the property of others, Aurungzebe 
granted to the English a perpetual exemption from a portion of the customs 
exacted from the traders of other nations at Surat. During the time the 
Mahrattas were plundering the town, Sivajee remained outside. A person 
named Smith, an Englishman, was taken prisoner and carried before Sivajee, 
whom he represented as seated in a tent, ordering heads and hands to be 
chopped off, in cases where persons were supposed to be concealing their 
wealth. 

The walla of Surat,, up to this period, were of mud. They were uow 
Adered to be built of brick. Thevenot, who was at Surat in the early part 
of 16CC, mentions that they were then in progress- 
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On Sivajec’s return he heard of the death of 
his father, which happened by an accidental fall 
from his horse, when hunting,* in January, 1661, 
at the Tillage of Buswuputtum, on the banks of 
the Toongbuddra, near Bednore, where he had 
joined the Beejapoor army to assist in reducing 
some refractory zumeendars. 

Shahjee possessed at his death, not only the 
districts originally conferred upon him in jagheer, 
by the Beejapoor government, but the fort of 
Arnee, Porto Novo,f and the territory of Tanjore.$ 
He continued in obedience to Ali Adil Shah, who 
seems to have allowed him to retain his new ac¬ 
quisitions unquestioned. 

Some days were spent by Sivajee in the ob¬ 
servance of the usual obsequies, which he per¬ 
formed at Singurh, where he remained for some 
time, and afterwards came to Baigurh. He spent 
some months revising and arranging the depart¬ 
ments and affairs of his government, assisted by 
his principal officers ; and on this occasion, first 
assumed the title of Baja, and struck coins in his 
own name. 

Neetajee Palkur regularly returned at the 
commencement of the rains, and was almost 
invariably successful. Sivajee’s fleet had also 
succeeded in making considerable captures. 
Amongst others, they took some Moghul ships 
bound to Mocha, and exacted ransoms from all 
the rich pilgrims proceeding to the shrine of their 
prophet. In the month of August, Sivajee in person 

* Some Mahrattas, very old men, join in all sorts of hunting, the pre¬ 
sent Jan Rao Naib Nimbulkur must be nearly as old as Shahjee was, and is 

still a mention the capture of Porto Novo by Shahjee 

ln J tAUthe Mahratta MSS., state the conquest to have been made by 
Shahjee. No Mahrattas or Braining, conversant with their own history, 
seem to think otherwise ; the doubt seems to have arisen in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanjore, and it was natural to have done so, owing to the apprehen¬ 
sion which the f angore Raja must have entertained of being called to acoount 
for half his revenue ; proofs, however, of what ia stated, will ultimately 
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surprised and plundered the Pettah of Ahmed- 
nugur, and carried his depredations to the vicinity 
of Aurungahad. During his absence, the Beeja- 
poor army, stationed at Panalla, under the 
command of two generals, broke the truce, made 
a vigorous effort for the recovery of the Conean, 
and had retaken several places, when Sivajee, who, 
as the English records of the period observe, 
seemed to be everywhere and prepared for every 
emergency, appeared in the field 
0 ' at the head of a large force, with 

which he gave them battle, and defeated them with 
great slaughter.* Yingorla, the inhabitants of 
which seem to have risen on his garrison, Sivajee 
burnt to the ground, and hastened back to Singurh 
to watch the motions of the Moghuls, from whom 
he apprehended an attack, as they had sent a 
strong reinforcement to a camp formed at Joonere. 

But having discovered that they 
* * did not intend to act on the offen¬ 

sive, he sent off a part of his horse to plunder in 
the Beejapoor territory, south of the Enstna, and 
immediately devised a new enterprise. Preparatory 
to its execution he caused it to be believed that he 
had a design of surprising the Moghul camp. 

Whilst this report was current, he 

February- secretly drew together a large 
fleet,f suddently set off for the coast, embarked 
from Mai wan, made a descent on the rich town of 
Barcelore, about 130 miles below Goa, and sailed 
back as far as Gocurn with 4,000 men, before it 
was fully ascertained that he had quitted his 
capital. There, having dismissed the greater part 
of his fleet, he paid his devotions at a temple in 
the neighbourhood, and afterwards, having divided 

# The English factors at Oar war and Raiapoor mention that 6,000 of the 
Beejapoor troops were killed 

f According to a letter from the Carwar factory, this fleet consisted of 
85 frigates and 3 great ships. By the frigates are probably meant the small 
vessels with one mast, from 30 to 150 tons hurthon, common on the Malabar 

Vol.I. 21 
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his troops into parties, scoured the whole country, 
and acquired immense booty from several of the 
rich mercantile towns in that neighbourhood ; 
Carwar stood on the defensive, and Sivajee had 
only time to exact a contribution y after which, 
having despatched his troops by land, he hastily 
re-embarked on his return to Eaigurh.f 

On this voyage Sivajee was detained longer 
than be expected, a strong gale drove him down 
the coast, and the north-west winds prevented his 
return for many days. This delay was one of 
several circumstances by which his tutelary 
goddess is said to have shown her displeasure at 
this expedition; the only naval entcrprize, on 
which he, in person, embarked. 

But a more serious cause of uneasiness than 
the inconveniences of adverse winds and sea-sick¬ 
ness awaited the return of Sivajee ; which was no 
less than the approach as a very formidable army 
under two officers of note, Mirza Raja Jey Sing, a 
Rajpoot prince, and Dilere Khan, an Afghan. 

On first view it appears extraordinary that 
Aurungzebe, after what had occurred, did not 
prosecute the war against Sivajee with greater 
vigour; but his own insecurity, the apprehensions 
of a usurper, especially during his father’s life¬ 
time, and the natural distrust of a jealous disposi¬ 
tion, sufficiently account for the delay, independent 
of discussions with the court of Persia, his ultimate 
views of subjugating the whole Deccan at once, 
and the contempt he entertained for £t the mountain 
rat,” as it is saidJ he affected to style Sivajee. 

The assuption of the title of Raja, the 
privilege of coining, the numerous aggressions 


* The English factory paid 112i. sterling' of this contribution. 

+ Mahratta MSS., ni l JBujfUsli Records. The former mention .that 
Sivajee on this expedition Required vast plunder at Hussnoor, tho latter say 
at J3arcelore. The Mahrattas say that Huasnoor (with the situation ul which 
I am unaequainfced) ia a town in Bardez, in tho CJoa territory, 

% Fryer. 
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committed, or even the plunder of Surat, did not 
call forth the resentment of Auruiigzehe so 
forcibly, as robbing the holy pilgrims proceeding 
to Mecca; and the religious zeal which he pro¬ 
fessed, demanded an exertion of his power to 
t punish the author of outrages, as sacrilegious to 
his faith, as insulting to his empire. 

Mirza Raja Jey Sing and Dilere Khan had 
both, in the first instance, declared for the cause 
of Dara, but were subsequently won over by 
Aurungzebe, to whom they performed essential 
services. The emperor never placed entire con¬ 
fidence in Jey Sing, and he was suspicious of 
Dilere Khan owing to his former conduct, to the 
bold daring character of the man, and to liis great 
influence with his countrymen, of whom there 
were a great number in the imperial service. On 
$ the distant employment to which they were about 
to proceed, among a people and in a country 
familiar to Aurungzebe, but where they were 
strangers, their services and that of their adherents 
could be safely used in reducing Sivajee, and 
exacting arrears of tribute from Beejapoor. As 
that government became more and more indigent, 
this demand was always an excuse for hostilities. 
In the present instance, it afforded convenient 
occupation for two men whom Aurungzebe doubt¬ 
ed, and weakened a kingdom intended to be 
annexed to the empire. Aurungzebe, although he 
• must have been aware that Jey Sing’s means were 
inadequate, gave him a commission to conquer 
Beejapoor, after Sivajee should be subdued. Ho 
had not sufficient conftdeneo in any one to trust 
him with a sufficient force, and his policy, from 
the time he became emperor, seems to have been, 
to shake the Deccan states so effectually, that he 
could overturn them when it suited his purpose. 

■When this army marched, Ram Sing, the son 
of Raja Jey Sing, was directed to reside at the 
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emperor’s court, on pretence of doing liis father 
honour, but in reality as a hostage for his conduct. 
It was so contrived that Jey Sing’s approach was 
not known to Sivajee, when he embarked on his 
maritime expedition. The force crossed the 
Norbuddah about the month of February. Jeswnnt 
Sing and Sultan Mauzum were recalled, but Jey 
Sing took an opportunity of paying his respects 
to the prince at Aurangabad, and then marched 
on to Poona. He arrived there early in April, and 
no time was lost in commencing operations. He 
invested Poorundhur ; and leaving Hilere Khan 
to prosecute the siege, he himself blockaded 
Singurh, and pushed on his advanced parties as far 
as Bajgurh. 

Sivajee had just returned from the coast, on 
Jey Sing’s arrival, and hastened to Kaigurh, where 
he, for the first time, called a consultation of all 
his principal people. Neetajee Palkur, though it 
was a part of his duty to watch the motions of 
the enemy, was at a great distance with the main 
body of the cavalry, and Sivajee, although he 
probably then found it impolitic to displace him, 
never forgave the neglect.*' Kartojee Goozur had 
further opportunities of proving his activity ; but 
it was rather in eluding pursuit than in any 
particular success, he however cut off several 
parties of foragers, and brought in constant 
intelligence. 

The great reputation of Baja Jey Sing,f the 
strength of his army, and the unexpected vigour 
of his attack, combined to create an unusual alarm 
and perplexity in Sivajee, which were perceptible 
in the consultations at Baigurh, and spread them¬ 
selves amongst his chief officers. This indecision, 

* Cfatrmi, from Manonehi’s MS , says Xetajeo was bribed by Jey Sing*, 
which,, although nob mentioned in the Mahrutta MSS , is more than pro- 
bablo. 

f He was styled from the name of his capital Raja of Ambhcre. now 
better known by that of Jey poor or Jeyimggur. He was probably grand¬ 
father to the celebrated astronomer Jey Sing, who succeeded to the pricipal- 
ity in 1093. . 
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according to the opinion of his countrymen 
anxious to deify him, was in consequence of a 
communication from the goddess Bhowanee, by 
whom Sivajee was warned in a dream, that he 
could not prevail against this Hindoo prince ; and 
as Sivajee was not, as far as can be ascertained, 
materially reduced in any way, it is probable, that 
superstition was one of the principal causes which 
influenced his conduct at this crisis. 

But the irresolution of the council at Baigurli 
did not affect the spirit of the garrison at Poorun- 
dhur. Bajee Purvoe,* a Deshpandya of Mhar, 
was havildar of the fort, which was strongly 
garrisoned by Mawulees and Hetkurees. The 
Deshpandya maintained his post with bravery and 
ability. He disputed every point of the . ap¬ 
proaches, but his outposts being driven in, Dilere 
Khan commenced mining a rock under one of the 
towers of the lower fort. The garrison made 
frequent sallies, and repeatedly drove off the 
miners, but they were at last firmly lodged under 
cover. After repeated failures they succeeded in 
shattering the rock and defences, so as to enable 
them to attempt an assault.f They had gained 
the lower fort, but whilst the garrison was retiring 
to the upper, the assailants, careless or insensible 
of the danger to which they exposed themselves, 
dispersed to plunder the houses; when the 
Hetkuree marksmen, from above, opened a 
fire so destructive, that many of the assailants 
sought shelter in every corner, and others ran 
outside to get under cover of the rock. At 
this moment the Mawulees, headed by their 
commander, sallied out, attacked t he Moghuls 

*7A7v77o relatiorToTthe gallant Purvoe, of the same name, who cover* 
ed Sivaiee’a retreat from Panalla. ,, , <, ■, mnn 

+ Tho highest point of the mountain of Poorundhur is upwards of 1,700 
feet from the plain immediately below ; there are two forts, an upper and 
lower, situated from 300 to 400 feet below the summit s the worts like most 
of the hill forts in that part of the country, are of perpendicular roek and 
frequently weakened, rather than strengthened, by curtains and bastions of 
masonry, by which the natural defences are generally surmounted, 
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sword in hand, killed all that opposed them and 
drove them down the hill in view of Mere 
Khan, who was seated on his elephant near the 
bottom observing the progress of the assault. 
Seeing" the flight of his men he bent his bow, 
called" to a body of Patens about him „ ^“his 
and rallying the fugitives, tas 

elephant; but the garrison, like all Mahiattas, 
Sin success, closed with his men and even 
the hardy Afghans began to recoil from the 
swords of the Mawulees; when Mere Khan, 
having marked the conspicous conduct of their 
leX: with his own hand, pierced him with an 
" and killed him on the spot. The whole 
of the garrison accompanying him instantly 
fled nor stopped until they reached the upper 
fort The Moghuls again took possession of the 
lower fort, but the tire from above obliged them 
to relinquish it. After this failure, Mere Khan, 

considering the northern face impregnable, _ deter¬ 
mined on attempting to escalade TV ujiguih, 
a small detached fort, situated on the north-east 
anrie of Poorundhur, which commands a great 
na?t of its works. The attempt succeeded and 
Suns were brought up to breach the upper fort, 
but the rains laid set in and greatly retarded 
operations. The Moghul artillery was extremely 
bad and although they continued fiun 0 for 
weeks little impression was made on. the 
defences. The garrison, however, become dispirited 
and sent noticS that they could hold out no 
longer. They would have evacuated the . tort, 
tea Sivaiee particularly desired them to maintain 
the defence until he should send them an 
intimation to retire. 

Sivaiee from the first had commenced 
negotiating and sending massages to Joy bmg, 
from whom he received as surances of. favoui , 


# Or Roodor Mahal, aooording to tlie Mahrattas. 
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but the latter, who understood the character 
of his adversary, did not relax in his efforts or 
preparations, and Sivajee now seriously reverted 
to his early plan of entering the Moghul 
service, and relinquishing a part of his acquisi¬ 
tions. 

With this view he sent Eugonath Punt, 
Nya Shastree, to Jey Sing, who listened, answered, 
and agreed to some of Sivajee’s proposals; 
but he put no trust in his sincerity, until the 
Bramin (Eugonath Punt) convinced him that 
Sivajee did not intend deception. Jey Sing then 
desired him to assure Sivajee, on the honour 
of a Bnjpoot, that he might rely, not only 
on pardon, but on favour and protection from 
the emperor. Whilst this negotiation was pending, 
Sivajee moved from Eaigurh to Pertabgurh, 
and afterwards to Jowlee; for what purpose is 
unknown, but probably in order to conceal 
his real design from his own troops. With a 
slender retinue, Sivajee, in the 
July * month of July, crossed the moun¬ 

tains, proceeded straight to Jey Sing’s camp, 
where he announced himself as Sivajee 
Baja. Jey Sing sent a person to conduct him 
to his presence, and on his approach, advanced 
from his tent, met, and embraced him. He 
seated him on his right hand, treated him 
with great respect and kindness, and repeated 
the assurances sent by Eugonath Punt. After 
some conversation, in the humblest strain on 
the part of Sivajee, he was permitted to retire 
to tents adjoining those of Jey Sing. Next 
day Sivajee went to visit 'Dilere Khan, who was 
still before Poorundhur, and now exceedingly 
mortified at his not being made privy to the 
negotiation. He threatened to persevere in 
reducing Poorundhur, and putting every man 
to the sword; this, however, was but a threat, 
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and he was soothed and gratified by Sivajee’s 
presenting the keys of the gate with his own 
hand, and telling him that all his forts and country 
were his, that he merely sought pardon, that 
experience had convinced him of the folly of 
resisting such soldiers as Aurungzebe could boast 
of, and that he now only hoped to be enrolled 
among the servants of the empire. 

An armistice immediately took place, as soon 
as Sivajee came into camp, and after several 
conferences, the following were the terms of 
agreement entered into, subject to the approval 
of the emperor; hut the whole, under the 
guarantee of Jey Sing, without which, Sivajee 
would not have trusted his person in a Moghul 
army. As a preliminary article, Sivajee relin¬ 
quished whatever forts or territory he had taken 
from the Moghuls. Of 32 forts taken or built 
by him, in the territory which had belonged to 
the Nizam Shahee government, he gave up 20 
to Jey Sing, amongst which were Poorundhur 
and Singurh. The whole of the districts dependent 
on these forts were ceded at the same time. 

The territory belonging to the remaining 
12 forts,* estimated at one lakh of pagodas of 
annual revenue, and all the rest of his acquisitions 
were to form his jagheer, dependent on the 
emperor. His son Sumbhajee, then in his eighth 
year, was to receive a munsub of 5,000 horse; 
but the most remarkable part of this agreement 
was Sivajee’s proposal of being allowed certain 
assignments on Beejapoor, probably in lieu of 
his pretended hereditary claims in the Nizam 
Shahee territory, and as some recompense for 
what he had ceded to the emperor. 

* The twelve remaining forts were—1, Rajgurh ; 2, Torna ; 3, Rairee 
(Raignrh); 4, Linganah ; 5, Mhargurh ; 6, B dlugurh ; 7, Gossala ; 8, 

Eoswaree ; 9, Paloe ; 10, Bhoorujj; 11, Koareo ; and 12, Oodedroog, 
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These assignments were estimated at five 
lakhs of pagodas, being a fourth and a tenth of 
the revenue, termed by him the chouth and 
surdeshmookhee , of certain districts above the 
Ghauts; the charge of collecting which he took 
upon himself. So eager was Sivajee to obtain the 
imperial authority for this arrangement, that he 
offered, on condition of its being granted, to pay 
•a peshkush of 40 lakhs of pagodas by instalments 
of three lakhs annually, and to maintain an addi¬ 
tional body of troops.* 

Aurungzebe, in a long letter to Sivajee, 
distinctly confirms the substance of what is 
recorded by the Mahrattas to have taken place at 
the convention of Poorundhur, enumerates the 12 
forts, and promises a munsub of 5,000 horse to 
Sivajee’s son. Aurungzebe’s letter does not 
specify chouth and surdeshmookhee; indeed, it is 
probable he did not comprehend their meaning 
or insidious tendency, but as he also had sinister 
views, in his plan of undermining the government 
of Beejapoor, he agrees to Sivajee’s proposal, on 
condition of his accompanying Baja Jey Sing, with 
his troops, exerting himself in the conquest of 
that state, and paying the first instalment of the 
promised peshkush.f 

According to his agreement, Sivajee, with a 
body of 2,000 horse and 8,000 infantry,! co¬ 
operated with Jey Sing. The combined army 
marched about the month of November, and their 
first operations were directed against Bujajee Naik 
Nimbalkur, the relation of Sivajee and a Jagheer- 
dar of Beejapoor. Phultun was reduced, and the 
fort of Tattora escaladed by Sivajee’s Mawulees. 
All the fortified places were taken possession of 
in their route. 

* This proposal on the part of Sivajee was sent to the emperor according' 
to custom in the form of a petition; ami, at tho suggestion of Jey Sing 
Sivajee intimated his intention of visting the emperor, by stating, in the most 
courtly strain, his desire to kiss the royal threshold, 
f Original letter. 
t Khafee Khan. 

Vol. I. 
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Ali Aclil Shah had prepared his troops, hut 
endeavoured to prevent the invasion by promises 
of settling the demands of the Moghuls; Jey Sing, 
however, continued his advance, and met with 
little opposition until near Mungulwehra, where 
the Beejapoor horse first made their appearance, 
and acted with great activity and vigour. Abdool 
Mohummud, the prime minister, was the chief 
commander of the Beejapoor troops; the princi¬ 
pal officers were Abdool Khureem Bahlole Khan, 
Khowans Khan, Seedee Uzeez, son of Seedee 
Johur, and Venkajee Baja Bhonslay, the half- 
brother of Sivajee. 

The Mahratta horse in the service of Beeja¬ 
poor, fousht with uncommon spirit on this service. 
Venkajee Baja, and Buttajee Manay, Deshmookh 
of Muswar, were the most conspicuous.* 

On the side of the Moghuls, Sivajee and 
Ketajee Palkur distinguished themselves, particu¬ 
larly on an occasion where they had the rear¬ 
guard. + They were also detached against several 
places of strength, which were reduced by Sivajee’s 
infantry. Aurungzebe, in consequence of these 
services, wrote Sivajee a letter, extolling his 
conduct, and sent him an honorary present as a 
mark of his regard in a subsequent letter he 
invited him to court, promised to confer on him 
great rank and honours, and to permit him to 
return to the Deccan.-£ Intercourse had establish¬ 
ed mutual confidence between Sivajee and Jey 
Sing; by the advice, and on the assurance of the 
latter, Sivajee resolved to visit Delhi, and 
despatched Bugonath Punt for the ostensible 
purpose of announcing his approach, but princi¬ 
pally to gain some intelligence respecting characters 


# Beejapoor MSS., confirmed by grants of land to Jiuttajoo Manny in 
consequence. The deeds are in possession of the family at Muswar. 
f Khafee Khan. 

% Original letter. 
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and affairs at the imperial court.* Siva joe 
ordered all his principal officers to meet him at 
Baigurh; but whilst they were assembling, he 
visited the whole of his forts, gave the strictest 
injunctions to each of the officers in charge, and 
returned to the meeting at the capital. 

Hr there invested Moro Trimmul Pingley, 
A D 1686. Abajee Sonedeo, and Annajee 
Dutto, with full authority during 
his absence, and enjoined all persons to respect 
and obey their orders as if issued by himself. The 
territory was now greatly circumscribed; in the 
Chilean, it extended from Choule to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ponda, and in the Ghaut-Mahta, from the 
IS T eera river to Rangna. 

Sivajee, accompanied by his eldest son, 
Sumbhajee, set out for Delhi in the beginning of 
March, 1666, attended by 500 choice horse, and 
1,000 Mawulees. On his arrival in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Delhi, Ram Sing, the son of Raja Jey 
Sing, and another officer of inferior rank, were the 
only persons sent by Aurnngzebe to meet him. 

This marked slight did not pass unobserved ; 
hut Sivajee forbore noticing it, till on being 
admitted to an audience, and condescending to 
present a nuzur,+ the place assigned to him was 
only amongst those who held the rank of 5,000. 
Tie could no longer suppress resentment at this 
indignity, and he expressed, in the hearing of 
those. near him, who repeated his words to the 
emperor, the indigivit ion he felt at such treatment. 
In consequence of this language, when the 
audience was ended, and Sivajee had retired to the 


* The account of the proceedings for 1665 is partly from Khafeo Khan, 
but principally on the authority of Mahratta MSS. 

t Ntunu* signifiesa present; an offering 1 made by an inferior to a superior 
in token of fealty, submission, congratulation, &o. There are a vast number 
of ceremonies and observances attendant both on the mode of presenting 1 and 
of receiving 1 iinzura. Under the name of an offering, it is frequently a heavy 
exaction, imposed ou appointment to office, or succession to rank and 
property. 
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dwelling assigned to him, it was intimated, that 
the emperor, for the future, declined seeing him at 
court. Sivajee was justly alarmed at this 
communication, and after some delay, in order to 
ascertain the real intentions of Aurungzebe, he 
sent Rugonath Punt with a petition, setting forth 
the reasons which had induced him to visit Delhi, 
the promises and invitation of the emperor, the 
services he had rendered, the conditions to which 
Aurungzebe had subscribed, the readiness of 
Sivajee to fulfil his part of the agreement, and his 
assurance of affording every assistance to the 
imperial troops in reducing the Edil Shahee, or 
Kootub Shahee states. If, however, the emperor 
did not choose to avail himself of his services, he 
only asked permission to return to his jagheer, as 
the air and water of Hindoostan were prejudicial 
to his own health, as well as to that of the other 
natives of the Deccan by whom he was 
accom panied. Aurungzebe’s answer was evasive, 
and he shortly after directed the Kotwal of the 
city to place a guard over Sivajee’s house, to watch 
his person carefully, and never to allow him to 
quit his residence without a party responsible for 
his safe custody. Sivajee remonstrated and 
complained, particularly of the hardship of 
detaining his people. Aurungzebe readily granted 
passports for their,return to the Deccan, and now, 
probably, considered Sivajee completely in his 
power. But it is the characteristic of cunning to 
overreach itself; and in the safe conduct afforded 
to his friends, Sivajee exulted in the greater 
•facility it afforded of effecting his own escape. 
Ram Sing was privy to his design, and on account 
of the pledge given by his father, connived as it.* 
The confinement of Sivajee was not so rigid as to 
prevent his paying visits. He frequently went to 
different nobles of the court, sent them presents, 


# This is distinctly asserted in the Ohitnces’a MS. 
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and endeavoured to interest them in Ms favour. 
In this manner an intimacy sufficient for Sivajee’s 
purpose having taken place, he feigned sickness, 
sent for physicians, took medicines, and was soon 
reported very ill. Pretending to have partially 
recovered, he gave great charities to Bramins and 
presents to physicians. He made up several long 
baskets, which were daily sent from his apartments 
filled with sweetmeats, to the houses of different 
crreat men his acquaintances, or to be distributed 
amongst fuqeers at mosques. "When the practice 
had continued for some time, he one evening put 
Sumbhajee into one basket, got into another 
himself,* and was thus conveyed by his domestics 
beyond the guards, to an obscure place where he 
could get out unseen. He proceeded to the 
suburbs of Delhi, where he had a horse piepared, 
mounted, with Sumbhajee behind him, and reached 
Muttra next day, where several of his Bramms, 
and his faithful friend Tannajee Maloosray, were 
watching the result of his scheme.^ Everything 
was prepared, Sumbhajee was consigned to the 
care of a Bramin family, natives of Poona Desh, 
and distantly connected with Moro Trimmul 
Pin Hey.* Sumbhajee remained in their charge 
several months, and was afterwards conveyed by 
them to the Deccan. 

Sivajee’s escape was not known until a late 
hour on the following day, owing to the precaution 
of making one of his domestics pretend indispo¬ 
sition, and lie down on his bed, so that bcfoie 
the alarm spread, pursuit was . fruitless. His 
party as well as himself escaped, in the disguise 
of Grosaoens; they visited several places of 
religious resort; but the route by which they 
returned to the Deccan is not satisfactorily 
ascertained. Sivajee did not throw off his disguise 

* One MS. by Kistnajee AnunJ Subliasud says Moro Pant’s sister was 

married to one of the sons. 
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until his arrival at Raigurh, which he reached 
in December, 1666, after an absence of nine 
months.* 

In the meantime affairs in the Deccan 
assumed an aspect more favourable to his views 
than lie had anticipated. Jey Sing had laid 
siege to Beejapoor, but on his advance, and 
during his operations, he was incessantly harassed 
by the Deccan horse. His supplies were cut 
off; little rain had fallen during the preceding 
season, and there was much sickness and great 
scarcity of water in his camp. 

The king of Golcondah, encouraged by the 
slow progress of the Moghuls, sent a detachment 
under Nek Nam Khan, one of his generals, 
to the assistance of Beejapoor. Aurungzebe’s 
envoy at the court of Kootub Shah remonstrated, 
and threatened in consequence ; but no assistance 
was sent to Jey Sing, and the latter became 
sensible that the sacrifice both of his own 
character, and of the lives of liis brave Rajpoots, 
was, at the least, a matter of indifference to 
to the emperor. Under these circumstances he 
determined to retreat to Aurangabad. This was 
not effected without loss, but was not attended 
with those disastrous consequences which had 
repeatedly occurred on similar occasions. Jey 
Sing had not the means of supporting many of 
the garrisons in the forts surrendered by Sivajcc, 
or captured by his aid. He, therefore, placed 
strong garrisons in Logurh, Singurh, and Poo- 
rundhur, and also in Maholy, and Kurnalla, in 
the Con can. f A few men were left in such 
of the others as had still a supply of provisions ; 


# The account of Sivajoo’s visit and imprisonment, and of his escape 
from Deihi, is on the authority of Mahratla MSS , Scott’s Deccan, and 
Rhafoe Khan. His escape was known in the Deccan long 1 before ho reached 
it. The English factors at Oarwar, in a lotter dated September, 2S)bh, 1660, 
observed - 1 ' If it be true that Siv.-ijee hath escaped, AurungZabe will ciuickly 
hear of him to his sorrow,” 
fMahratta MSS. 
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and of the remainder, he directed the gates to 
be burned, and such part of the defences to 
A D 1667 be destr °yed as could be hastily 

thrown down.* The opportunity 
of re-occupying them was not neglected. Moro 
Punt repaired them, replaced the garrisons, drove 
out the Moghul parties, and Sivajee’s safe arrival 
in the Concan was announced, by the re-capture 
of a great portion of the province of Kallian. 
His escape from Delhi was a great mortification 
to Aurungzebe, although he pretended that he 
meant to have dismissed him in an honourable 
manner; he accused Earn Sing of having assisted 
in his flight, and forbade him the court. 
Jey Sing, on pretence of his discomfiture, 
was superseded in the government of the Deccan 
by Sultan Mauzum, and Jeswunt Sing was 
directed to accompany the prince, Jey Sing, 
on being relieved, was ordered to court, but 
his death, which happened on the road, deprived 
Aurungzebe of one of his best officers. It 
was the bane of that emperor’s reign that 
all those whose services might have best contribut¬ 
ed to his prosperity were mistrusted by him. Dilere 
Ivhan remained some time in the Deccan, and 
he was only removed for a short time to Malwa; 
he was no favourite with the prince, and he was 
detested by Jeswunt Sing; his presence in their 
neighbourhood, therefore, suited the jealous temper 
of Aurungzebe. 

The emperor pretended an intention of again 
invading Beejapoor, but the northern part of 
his dominions required his presence. Pride 
prevented him from subj ecting his son to disgrace, 
and jealousy would never permit him to entrust 
an army, sufficiently large for conquest, under 
any deputy. • ' 


Khafee Khan. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM A. D. 1637 TO A. D. 16G9. 

Sultan Mauzum and Jeswunt Sing—their characters. 
—Sivajee through them obtains various favours 
from the emperor.—-The reported intention 
of Sultan Maimvm, to rebel against his father , 
doubted.—Peace concluded between Beejapoor 
and the Moghuls.—The states of Beejapoor 
and Golcondah agree to pay Sivajee an annual 
tribute .— Unsuccessful attempts of Sivajee against 
Goa and J injeer a.—Rumours respecting Sivajee 
tohilst he is revising and improving his civil 
and military arrangements—his remarkable 
institutions-—the formation , discipline, and in¬ 
terior economy of his troops—his forts—financial 
and judicial regulations—chief offices and persons 
through whom his government was administered. 

The re-appointment of Sultan Mauzum as 
viceroy of the Deccan, accompanied 
A ' D ‘ ' by Jeswunt Sing, was very 
agreeable to Sivajee ; with the latter he had become 
personally acquainted at Delhi, Jeswunt Sing 
was generally considered of a respectable character, 
but known to be tainted, in a high degree, 
with the vice of avarice, so common to Rajpoots. 
He was also a staunch Hindoo,* suspected by 
Aurungzebe, whom he first opposed, and afterwards 
joined during his rebellion, Sultan Mohummud 
Mauzum was, in many respects, a prince of 
an excellent disposition: he was brave, generous, 
and confiding; but with the defects which some 
of these qualities, unrestrained, may engender, 
he was fond of pleasure, lavish, easily persuaded, 
and much swayed by Jeswunt Sing. 


•His well-known letter to Aurungzobc concerning the jizpp.a, or poll-tax, 
on all persona not professing Mahomedanism, is preserved hy the Raja of 
Kolapoor, as tho production of Sivajee, 
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Sivajee did not deceive himself in supposing 
that gold might effect much with persons of 
this character; and he accordingly used it with 
no sparing hand. The ostensible intercourse 
between Sivajee and Sultan Mauzum commenced 
by a petition from the former, imploring the 
prince to intercede for him, assuring him of 
his sincerity, and of his intention to adhere 
for the future to the emperor, although his 
services had been slighted. Representations were, 
in due form, made to court: and it being at 
all events then convenient for Aurungzebe to. 
accede to them, Sultan Mauzum obtained for 
Sivajee the title* of Raja, a confirmation of the 
munsub for Sumbhajee, and a jagheer in Berar.t 
To the charge of this new and distant acquisition, 
which was given in preference to admitting 
any claim on Joonere or Ahmednugur, a Bramin, 
named Raojee Somnath, was despatched with a 
fit establishment, and with the old Beejapoor 
title of Mokassadar,t thus applied, for the first 
time to a Mahratta collector. Sumbhajee, with 
a body of horse, was sent to join the prince at 
Aurangabad; but owing to his extreme youth, 
he was permitted to return to his father, § and 
Kartojee G-oozur, dignified by Sivajee^ with the 
title of Pertab Rao, and with the rank of Surnobut 
of the horse,II was left in command of the contin¬ 
gent. The districts of Poona, Chakun, and Sopa 
were also restored to Sivajee, but the commanding 
forts of Singurh and Poorundhur were retained.^ 


Original letter. 

+ Mahratta MSS. 
t Mahratta MSS. and pap«. 

§ Scott’s Deoean, and Mahratta MSS. 

It Mahratta MRS Notaiee Palkur, the predecessor ’of Kartojee G-oozur. 
K^tfte of Moknmmud Koolea, but afterwards returned to Sivajee 

a ronegado. 

f Mahratta MSS 

Vol. i. 23 
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There is no way in which we can account for 
the emperor’s acquiescing in all 
A. D. 1668. these favours to Sivajee, unless 
with a view of again alluring him into his power, 
as is asserted in the Mahratta manuscripts; hut 
there is no evidence of Sultan Mauzum’s having 
been, from the first, privy to that design, or any 
satisfactory proof of his lending himself to his 
father in a feigned rebellion, for the triple purpose 
of entrapping Sivajee, ascertaining the disaffected 
nobles in the empire, and rendering himself an 
object of suspicion and distrust to all who would 
venture their lives in his cause. 

Of such refinement in intrigue, it is, on first 
view, very possible to conceive Aurungzebe 
capable ; but further considered, danger, folly, and 
baseness in the parties, are too conspicuous to 
admit the probability without the clearest proof. 

About the middle of this year a treaty was 
concluded at Agra betwixt Aurungzebe and Ali 
Adil Shah ; the terms on the part of the Beejapoor 
court were negotiated by Shah Abdool Iloossein 
Kamana, who gave up, as the price of peace, the 
fort of Sholapoor, and territory yielding 180,000 
pagodas of annual revenue. No other particulars 
are ascertained ; but inconsequence, as is supposed, 
of this treaty, Sivajee, lest the Moghuls should 
interfere, had an interview with Jeswunt Sing and 
the prince, in order to purchase their connivance 
to his designs on Beejapoor and Goleondali.* lie 
was about to levy his chouth and surdeshmookhee 
from the former, when Abdool Mohummud, the 
prime minister, purchased exemption, by agreeing 
to pay him an annual sum of three lakhs of 
rupees.! This compact, like the others entered 
into with that minister by Sivajee, was kept secret 
at Beejapoor,J where the Mahomedans had still 


* English Records, and Mahratta MSS. 
t Mahratta MSS., and Scsott’s Deccan, 

| Mahratta MSS. 
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pride enough to feel the degrading submission of 
paying tribute to Hindoos, although a factious 
nobility and a wasteful court deprived the minister 
of means to assert the dignity of the kingdom. 

Some agreement of a similar nature was 
entered into by Kootoob Shall,* and the amount 
stipulated at five lakhs of rupees. 

Whilst such was the state of his political 
relations in the Deccan, Sivajee turned his atten¬ 
tion to acquiring complete possession of the 
Ooncan. Goa and Jinjeera were his first objects; 
but a plot he had formed for the surprise of the 
Portuguese settlement was discovered and frus¬ 
trated,! and his utmost efforts were in vain, exerted 
to possess himself of the impregnable Jinjeera. 
The Seedee, however, was hard pressed ; he solicited 
assistance from the English at Bombay; and the 
factors were so little conscious of the importance 
of their own island, that they suggested to their 
supreme council at Surat the many advantages of 
Jinjeera over Bombay as a settlement;{ but their 
inj udicious recommendation appears to have been 
treated with the neglect it merited. 

The years 1668 and 1669 were those of great- 

A B 1689 est leisure in Sivajee’s life. Some 
of his contemporaries, speculating 
on future events, supposed,, from his apparent 
inactivity, that he would soon sink into insignifi¬ 
cance ;§ but he employed this interval in revising 
and completing the internal arrangements of his 
government; with which, and his various institu¬ 
tions, we shall now endeavour to make the reader 
acquainted. They will be found well worthy of 
attention, not only in themselves, hut as a key to 
elucidate the forms of government afterwards 
adopted by every Mahratta state. Sivajee’s 

* Scott’s Deccan, 

t Mahratta MSS. and .Bullish records. 

j English Kccords Letter from tho factors at Bombay. 

§ 0 u'cesponienca of the English faoijociea. 
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regulations were gradually formed and enlarged, 
but, after a certain period, underwent no change by 
the extension of his territory, until he assumed 
the ensigns of royalty. Even then, the alterations 
directed, were rather in matters of form than 
innovations on established rules. The plans of 
Mahratta encroachment, which were afterwards 
pursued so succesefully by his nation, may be 
traced from a very early period ; and nothing is 
more remarkable in regard to Sivajee than the 
foresight with which some of his schemes were 
laid, and the fitness of his arrangements for the 
genius of his countrymen. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; 
his occupation of the forts gave him a hold on the 
country, and a place of deposit for his plunder. 
His cavalry, as far as we have proceeded, had not 
yet spread the terror of the Mahratta name where 
the existence of such a people was unknown ; but 
we shall at once state, as briefly as the subject will 
admit, the rules of formation and discipline for 
his troops, the interior economy of his infantry 
and cavalry, the regulations for his forts, his 
revenue and judicial arrangements, and the chief 
offices through which his government was ad¬ 
ministered. 

Sivajee’s infantry was raised in the Ghaut- 
Mahta and Concan; those of the former tract 
were called Mawulees, those of the latter Iletku- 
rees. These men brought their own arms, and 
v ere only furnished with, ammunition by govern¬ 
ment. Their dress, though not uniform, was 
generally a pair of short drawers coming half-way 
down the thigh, a strong narrow band of consider¬ 
able length tightly girt about the loins, a turban, 
and sometimes a cotton frock. Most of them wore 
a cloth round their waist, which likewise answered 
the purposes of a shawl. 

Their common arms consisted of a sword, 
shield, and matchloc-k. Some of the Hetkurees, 
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especially the infantry of Sawunt-Waree, used a 
species of firelock; the invention of the lock for 
the flint having been early received from the 
Portuguese. Every tenth man, instead of fire-arms, 
carried a bow and arrows which were useful in 
night attacks and surprises, when the fire-arms 
were kept in reserve or prohibited. The Hetkurees 
excelled as marksmen; but they could seldom be 
brought to desperate attacks, sword in hand, for 
which the Mawulees of Sivajee became celebrated. 
Both of them possessed an extraordinary facility 
of climbing and could mount a precipice or scale 
a rock with ease, where men of other countries 
must have run great risk of being dashed to 
pieces. 

Every 10 men had an officer called a naih, and 
every 50 a havildar. The officer over 100 was 
termed joomladar , and the commander of 1,000 
was styled ek-huzaree. There were also officers of 
5,000, between whom and the Surnobut, or chief 
commander, there was no intermediate gradation. 

The cavalry were of the two kinds already 
described, Bargeers and Sillidars;* only Sivajee’s 
Bargeers were generally mounted on horses, the 
porperty of the state. A body of this description 
is termed pagah t or household troops, and Sivajee 
always placed more dependence on them than on 
the Sillidars, or any horse furnished on contract by 
individuals; with both the one and the other of 
the latter description, he had a proportion of his 
pagah intermixed, to overawe the disobedient, and 
to perfect his system of intelligence, which abroad 
and at home, penetrated into a knowledge of the 
most private circumstances, prevented embezzle¬ 
ment, and frustrated treachery. 

The Mahratta horsemen are commonly dressed 
in a pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a 

* The Sillidars, and all horsemen who did not belong to the Pagah, were 
obliged to furnish Lheir own ammunition ; there were particular rales, and 
the most careful system of economy, laid down by Sivajee for subsisting his 
Pagah. 
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turban which many of them fasten by passing a 
fold of it under the chin, a frock of quilted cotton, 
and a cloth round the waist, with which they 
generally gird on their swords in preference to 
securing them with their belts.* The horseman is 
armed with a sword and shield; a proportion in 
each body carry matchlocks, but the great national 
weapon is the spear, in the use of which, and the 
management of their horses, they evince both 
grace and dexterity. + The spearmen have 
generally a sword, and sometimes a shield; but the 
latter is unwieldy, and only carried in case the 
spear should be broken. } 

Over every 25 horsemen Sivajee had a havil- 
dar. To 125 there was a joomladar ; and to every 
five joomlas, or 625, he had a Soobehdar. Every 
Soobeh had an accountant and auditor of accounts, 
appointed by Sivajee, who were liable to be 
changed, and were invariably Bramins or Purvoes. 
To the command of every ten Soobehs, or 6,250 
horse, which were only rated at 5,000, there was a 
commander styled punch-huzaree , with whom were 


* For ornament many of them wear very heavy gold and silver rings, and 
large ear-rings, which go round the back of the oar; thick necklaces of 
silver and sometimes of gold, curiously wrought, are also much worn. All 
natives of India wear mustachios, and the Mabrattas, when they wish to 
describe a person as extraordinarily fierce-looking, mention his turban tied 
beneath his chin, and mustachios almost .as thick a» their arm. 

f The trained spearmen may always be known among Mabrattas by their 
riding very long, the ball of the toe touching the stirrup ; some of the match- 
lockmen, and most of the Bramins, ride very short and ungracefully. 

t With respect to the horse’s appointments, the bridle consists of a 
single head-stall of cotton-rope,|or leather, with a small but very severe 
flexible bit. There is a second head-stall over that of the bridle, to which is 
fixed a thong, or cotton band, tightly fastened to the girths, and this forms a 
strong standing martingale. The Mahratta saddle is composed of two pieces 
or sides, of very thick felt, strongly sewed and tied together with thongs or 
cotton rope, leaving a small space between the sides, so as to prevent 
pressure on the horse’s backbone: attached to this ’is a crupper, made of 
cotton rope, frequently covered with a piece of coloured silk or broadcloth. 
When the saddle is put on, the horseman lays over it his blanket, sometimes 
a carpet, and any spare clothes ho may have. Two cotton bags, or pouches, 
tied together by a string and thrown over the front part of the saddle, 
carries either provision or plunder; when all these are adjusted, the horse¬ 
man mounts; and the last thing is to seize his spear, which is stack 'by the 
Horse’s head in the ground. On the left side and hind part of'the saddle is 
suspended the tobra, or feeding bag already described, in which the pegs for 
picketing the horse, and his head and heel ropes, are carried. The horses in 
India are tied by ropes fastened to two tent pegs, one on each side, and also 
by ropes extended behind, Which secure their heels. 













A Beejapoor pagoda was valued at from three to four rupees. 
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also stationed a mtizzimdar, or Bramin auditor of 
accounts, and a Purvoe register and accountant, 
who was called ameen. These were government 
agents ; but besides these, every officer, from the 
joomladar upwards, had one or more carcooiis, paid 
by himself, as well as others in the pay of govern¬ 
ment. 

There was no officer superior to the com¬ 
mander of 5,000, except the Surnobut, or chief 
commander. There was one Surnobut for the 
cavalry and one for the infantry. 

Every Joomla, Soobeh, and Punch-huzar had 
an establishment of news-writers and avowed spies, 
besides the secret intelligencers. Sivajee’s head 
spy was a Mahratta, named Byherjee JNTaik, to 
whom, some of the Bramins readily admit, he 
owed many of the discoveries imputed to the 
goddess Bhowanee. 

The Mahrattas, and probably all natives of 
India, are in a peculiar manner roused from 
indolence and apathy when charged in any degree 
with responsibility, either in what regards their 
own conduct or that of another person. Sivajee, 
at the commencement of his career, personally 
inspected every man who offered himself, and 
obtained security from some persons already in his 
service for the fidelity and good conduct of those 
with whom he was not acquainted. This system 
of security must soon have made almost every man 
answerable for some of his comrades; and although 
it could have been, in most instances, but a mere 
form, owing to the facility with which the respon¬ 
sibility could be evaded, it was always a part of 
Sivajee’s instructions to his officers. 

The Mawulees sometimes enlisted merely on 
condition of getting a subsistence in grain; but the 
regular pay of the infantry was from one to three 
pagodas * a month; that of the Bargeers was from 
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two to five; and that of a Sillidar from six to 
twelve pagodas monthly * All plunder, as well as 
prize, was the property of government. It was 
brought at stated times to Sivajees durbar, or 
-place of public audience, and individuals formally 
displayed and delivered their captures They 
always received some small compensation m 
proportion; they were praised, distinguished and 
promoted according to . their success: and to 
plunder the enemy is to this day used by the 
Mahrattas to express a victory, of winch it is, m 
their estimation, the only real proof. 

The horse, especially at an advanced period of 
Sivaiee’s history, were subsisted during the fair 
season, in the enemy’s country; during the rams 
they were generally allowed to rest, and were 
cantoned in different situations near Tcooruns or 
pasture-lands, under the protection of some fort, 
where the grass of the preceding season was 
stacked, and grain prepared by the time they 
returned. For this purpose persons were appointed, 
to whom rent-free lands were hereditarily assigned. 
The system was thus preserved when many of 
Sivajee’s institutions were neglected, and it proved 
of much consequence to the cause of his country¬ 
men. 

The ancient Hindoo festival of the Dussera 
was observed by Sivajee with great pomp. It falls 
at the end of the monsoon, and was particularly 
convenient for a general muster and review of his 
troops previous to their taking the field.. At this 
time each horse was examined, and an inventory 
and valuation of each soldier’s effects were taken, 
in order to be compared with what he brought 
back, or evetually to be made good. If a 

* The pay of a joomlaflar in the infantry was seven pagodas ; in the 
cavalry, 20, A. soobeMar of cavalry bad 50 pagodas and a palanquin. I lie 
pay of a punofc-huzaree was 200 pagodas a month, besides an allowance for a 
palanquin and aftabgeer. 
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horseman’s effects were unavoidably tost, his 
horse killed, maimed, or destroyed in the 
government service, they were on due proof 
replaced ; but all plunder or articles discovered, 
of which a satisfactory account could not be given, 
were earned to the credit of government, either by 
confiscating the article or deducting the amount 
from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the option of 
the captors to retain almost any article, if fairly 
brought forward, valued and paid for. 

The accounts were closed annually, and 
balances due by government were either paid in 
ready money, or by bills on the collectors of 
revenue in favour of the officers, but never by 
separate orders on villages. 

The only exceptions to plunder made by 
Sivajee were in favour of cows, cultivators, and 
women; these were never to be molested, nor were 
any but rich Mahomedans, or Hindoos in their 
service, who could pay a ransom, to be made 
prisoners. No soldier in the service of Sivajee was 
permitted to carry any female follower with him 
in the field on pain of death. 

His system of intelligence was the greatest 
check on every abuse, as well as embezzlement; 
and his punishments were rigorous. Officers and 
men who had distinguished themselves, who were 
wounded, or who had suffered in any way, were 
always gratified by promotion, honour, or com¬ 
pensation. Sivajee did not approve of the jagheer 
system ; he confirmed many, but with the excep¬ 
tion of the establishment for his. forts, he seldom, 
if ever, bestowed new military jagheers, and gave 
away very few as personal assignments. Enam 
lands were granted by him as well in reward of 
merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith ; 
a gift of land, especially to Bramins, being of alt 
charities the most acceptable to the divinity. 
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Sivajee’s discipline, which required prompt 
obedience to superiors in every situation, was 
particularly strict in his forts. The chief person, 
or Killidar, in the command of a fortress, was 
termed JECavildar ;* and under him there was one 
or more Surnobuts. In large forts, such as Poorun- 
dhur, Raigurh, and Panalla, there was a Surnobut 
to each face. Every fort had a head clerk, and a 
commissary of grain and stores ; the former, a 
Bramin, was termed Subnees ; the latter was com¬ 
monly of the Purvoe caste and was called Karina- 
nees. Orders, in respect to ingress and egress, 
rounds, watches and patrols, care of water, grain, 
stores, and ammunition were most minute; and 
the officer of each department was furnished with 
distinct rules for his guidance, from which no 
deviation was permitted. A rigid economy 
characterized all Sivajee’s instructions regarding 
expenditure. 

The garrison was sometimes partly composed 
of the common infantry; but, independent of 
them, each fort had a separate and complete 
establishment. It consisted of Bramins, Mahrattas, 
Ramoosees, Mhars, and Mangs; the whole were 
termed G-urhkurees. They were maintained by 
permanent assignments of rent-free lands in the 
neighbourhood of each fort, which, with the care 
of the fort, descended hereditarily. The Ramooses, 
Mhars, and Mangs were employed on the outpost 
duty; they brought intelligence, watched all the 
paths, misled enquiries, or cut off an enemy’s 
stragglers. This establishment, whilst new and 
vigorous, was admirably suited to Sivajee’s purpose, 
as well as to the genius of the people. The 
Grurhkurees in their own language described the 


* I am inclined to think that all commanded of forts, under the Maho- 
medan governments not appointed by the ting, wore termed havildars, and 
that the term killidar, now in universal use, was originally the distinguishing 
appellation of those governors of fortresses who were specially appointed by 
a royal commission, 
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fort as the mother that fed them ; and amongst 
other advantages, no plan could he better devised 
for providing for old or meritorious soldiers. 

Sivajee’s revenue arrangements were founded 
on those of Dadajee Konedeo. The assessments 
were made on the actual state of the crop, the 
proportionate division of which is stated to have 
been three-fifths to the ryot and two-fifths to 
government. As soon as he got permanent posses¬ 
sion of any territory, every species of military 
contribution was stopped, all farming of revenue 
ceased, and the collections were made by agents 
appointed by himself. 

Every two or three villages were superintend¬ 
ed by a carcoon, under the Turufdar or TalooMar , 
who had charge of a small district, and was either 
a Bramin or Pnrvoe. A Mahratta Havildar* was 
stationed with each of them. Over a considerable 
tract thare was a Soobehdar* or Mcmlitdar , who 
had charge of one or more forts, in which his 
collections, both of grain and money, were 
secured. 

Sivajee never permitted the Deshmookhs and 
Deshpandyas to interfere in the management of the 
country, nor did he allow them to collect their 
dues until they had been ascertained, when an 
order was annually given for the amount. 

The Patells, Khotes, and Koolkurnees were, 
strictly superintended; and Sivajee’s goverment, 
though popular with the common cultivators, 
would have been quite the reverse with the village 
and district officers, of whom Sivajee was always 
jealous, had it not been for the resource which all 
had by entering his military service. 

The method which the Bramin ministers of 
the Mahratta government afterwards adopted, of 


* Both those authorities were oivil, not military, as the names might 
lead some of my readers to Suppose. 
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paying the military and civil servants by perma¬ 
nent assignments on portions of the revenue of 
villages, is said to have been early proposed to 
Sivajee ; who objected to it, not only from fear of 
immediate oppression to the ryot, but from appre¬ 
hending that it would ultimately cause such a 
division of authority as must wealven his govern¬ 
ment, and encourage the village and district autho¬ 
rities to resist it, as they frequently did that of 
Beejapoor. With the same view he destroyed all 
village walls, and allowed no fortification in his 
territory which was not occupied by his troops. 

Religious establishments were carefully pre¬ 
served, and temples, for which no provision existed, 
had some adequate assignment granted to them; 
but the Bramins in charge were obliged to account 
for the expenditure. Sivajee never sequestrated 
any allowance fixed by the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment for the support of tombs, mosques or places 
of commemoration in honour of saints. 

The revenue regulations of Sivajee were 
simple, and in some respects, judicious; but during 
his life, it is impossible they could have been 
attended with such improvements, and increase of 
population, as are ascribed to them by his country¬ 
men. His districts were frequently exposed to 
great ravages ; and he never had sufficient leisure 
to complete his arrangements by that persevering 
superintendence which alone can perfect such 
institutions. The Mahomedan writers, and one 
contemporary English traveller,* describe his 
country as in the worst possible state; and the 
former only mention him as a depredator and 
destroyer; but those districts taken by him from 
Beejapoor, which had been under the management 
of farmers or direct agents of government, pro¬ 
bably -experienced great benefit by the change. 
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Tlie judicial system of Sivajee, in civil cases 
was that of punchayet, which had invariably ob¬ 
tained in the country. Disputes of his soldiers 
were settled by their officers; but he extracted 
his criminal law from the Shasters; and the former 
rulers, professing the tenets of the Koran, had 
naturally introduced innovation, which long 
custom sanctioned and perpetuated. This accounts 
for the differences that may be still found between 
Hindoo law and Mahratta usage. 

To assist in the conduct of his government, 
Sivajee established eight principal offices, the 
names of which, and the persons holding them at 
this period, were as follow :— 

1st. Peishwa, head manager or prime minister. 
This office, we have already mentioned, was 
held by Moro Punt,* or Moreishwur 
Trimmul Pingley. 

2nd. Muzzimdar,f general superintendent of 
finance and auditor general of accounts. 
His civil duties were consequently very 
important, and his establishment necessarily 
extensive. Abajee Sonedeo, Soobehdar of 
the province of Kallianee, was Muzzimdar. 

3rd. Soornees, general record-keeper, superin¬ 
tendent of the department of correspondence, 
examiner of all letters; all deeds and grants 
were first entered on his books, and the 


* Moro Punt was his familiar name, or that which would be used in 
conversation—a custom common among- Mahrattas, but which often makes it 
difficult to recognize, in their writings or letters, the names of people with 
whose history or persons we may be well acquainted. The very next name 
is an inetanoe and illustration of this remark ; Neeloo Punt Sonedeo was the 
real name of Abajee Sonedeo ; but the familiar appellation of Abajee, given 
to him in boyhood, is that by which he is generally known, though his real 
name frequently occurs in the Mahratta MSS. 

t This word, already used, is a corruption of the Persian muzmooadar .- 
but the correct expression would scarcely be understood by the Mahrattas. 
Muzzimdar is now in fact a Mahratta word. Instances of the kind oeour 
repeatedly, whore I have preferred using the word generally known in the 
Mahratta country. Although I may offend the ear of Persian scholars by 
such a praotice. any one who has much to do with Mahrattas will, I think, 
find it more useful, and in the Mahratta history it is surely more correct. 









* This Bugonath Punt Nya Shastree was one of Sivajee a earliest 
ropsfc confidential adherents; he was frequently employed as his envoy, 
must not be confounded with Bugonath Punt Hunwuntay. 


attestation of his examination and entry 
•was necessary to their validity; this office 
was held by Annajee Dntto. 

ith. Wankanees. The duty of this officer 
was to keep the private journal, records, 
and letters. He was a superintendent of 
the household troops and establishment : the 
office was held by Huttajee Punt. 

5 th. The Surnobut. There were two sumo- 
huts—one commanding the cavalry, Pertab 
Pao Goozur, and another the infantry, 
Yessjee Punk. 

Gth. Dubeer, or minister for foreign affairs, 
and in charge of all business and messengers 
from other states. This office belonged to 
Somnath Punt. 

7 th. Nyadeish, or superintendent of judicial 
affairs. This department was managed by 
Neerajee Powjee and Gomajee Naik. 

g th. jSTya Shastree, expounder of Hindoo law 
and the Shasters ; all matters of religion, of 
criminal law, and of science, especially 
what regarded judicial astrology, belonged 
to this office; to which Sembha Oopadheea, 
and afterwards Pugonath Punt,* was 
appointed. 

The officers at the head of these civil situa¬ 
tions, except the Nyadeish and Nya Shastree, held 
military commands, and frequently had not leisure 
to superintend their duties. All, therefore, had 
deputies called ICarbarees , to assist them, who 
frequently had power to annex the seal or mark of 
their principals on public documents; when so 
empowered, they were styled jVfootaliqs, and each 
department, and every district establishment, had 
eight subordinate officers, under whom there were 
an adequate number of assistants. These officers 
were-— 
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1st. The Karbaree, Mootaliq, or dewan. 

2nd. The Muzzimdar, or auditor and accoun¬ 
tant. 

3rd. The Purnees or Pimm wees, deputy 
auditor and accountant. 

4th. The Subnees, or clerk, sometimes styled 
dufturdar. 

5th. The Karkanees, or commissary. 

6 th. The Chitnees, or clerk of correspondence. 

7th. The Jamdar, or treasurer in charge of 
all valuables except cash. 

8 th. Potnees, or cash-keeper. 

Attached to himself, Sivajee had a treasurer, 
a Chitnees, and Purnees, besides a Parisnees, or 
Persian secretary. His Chitnees was a Purvoe, 
named Bailajere Aujee, whose acuteness and intelli¬ 
gence are recorded by the English government at 
Bombay on an occasion of his being sent there on 
business. 

Bafl Kishen Punt Hunwuntay, a near relation 
of the head manager of Shahjee, was Sivajee’s 
Purnees; and it is remarkable, as it bespeaks a 
connection maintained, that his treasurer was the 
grandson of Seshao Naik Poonday, of Chumar- 
goondee, the person with whom Mallojee Bhon- 
slay’s money was deposited before the marriage of 
Shahjee.* 

# This account of Sivajee’s institutions is as brief an extract as I could 
make from original papers uow in possession of the Raja of Satara, or bis 
Chitnees, the hereditary descendent of Ballajee A.ujee I have also obtained 
considerable information from a mass of records belonging to Surwuttum 
Baboo Eao, the present Punt Amat. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FROM A. D. 1670 TO A. D. 1676. 

The tranquillity of the Deccan is interrupted .— 
Interesting and daring enterprise.—Singurh 
escaladed 3 and Tannajee Maloosray slain — sever¬ 
al forts taken.—Jinjeer a on the point of being 
delivered up to Sivajee—prevented by a revolu¬ 
tion.—The Seedees enter the Moghul service .— 
Sivajee plunders Swat—is intercepted on his 
return—stratagem for saving his booty—attacks 
the Moghul troops , and defeats them.—Naval 
operations.—Candeish plundered 3 and the chouth 
imposed. — Oundha, Butta, mid Salheir taken .—- 
Causes of the inactivity of the Moghuls .— 
Jeswunt Sing is relieved by Mobabet Khan — 
feeble operations against the forts.—Salheir 
besieged ,— relieved.—The Mahrattas obtain a 
great victory.—Sivajee at roar with the Portu¬ 
guese—attempts to surprize a small fort on 
Salsette.—English alarmed—press their long- 
pending claims on Sivajee.—Khan Jehan 

Bahadur appointed viceroy of the Moghul posses¬ 
sions—his defensive system disapproved by Dilere 
Khan , who had been successful against Qhakun .— 
Sivajee visits Golcondah—Ms coast suffers by a 
descent from the fleets of Surat and Jinjeera .— 
Death of All Adil Shah.—Khowans Khan ap¬ 
pointed regent at Beejapoor.—Sivajee retakes 
Banalla—plunders Hooblee.—English apply to 
him for indemnification.—Sivajee prosecutes the 
war against Beejapoor —conciliates the Moghul 
viceroy—takes Burlee, Satara , and several forts 
in its neighbourhood.—JPertab Mae attacks the 
Beejapoor army on its march—grants an 
armistice , which is disapproved by Sivajee .— 
JPertab Mao 3 without Sivajee’s permission makes 
a distant excursion .— Abdool Khureem 3 whilst 
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Sivajee is engaged in the siege of Ponda, makes 
an effort to recover Panalla.—Per tab PLao 
arrives—receives a message from Sivajee—attacks 
the Beejapoor army , and is defeated and killed .— 
Victory snatched from the Mahomedans , by the 
valour and conduct of Hussajee Mohitey .— 
Suntajee Ghorepuray ani Bhunnajee Jadow are 
distinguished.-—Hussajee Mohitey appointed 
Senaputtee, with the title of Humbeer Rao .— 
Death of Abajee Sonedeo.—Siege of Ponda 
raised.—Sivajee is enthroned , and assumes the 
titles and insignia of royalty.—Treaty with the 
English — tribute from the Portuguese— Ounda 
and Putta re-taken.—Incursion of Humbeer 
Rao.—Ponda taken.—Murder of Khowaus 
Khan—Sivajee builds a line of forts from 
Tattora to Panalla—is confined by illness at 
Satara—projects a most important expedition. 

The apparent inactivity of Sivajee, and the 
peace between the Beejapoor state 
and the Moghuls, gave hopes of 
a tranquillity long unknown in the Deccan. Sivajee, 
it was supposed, satisfied with what he had already 
acquired, or sensible of his inability to cope with 
the imperial armies, would now abstain from 
depredation, and endeavour to secure the favour 
of the Moghul viceroy by presents, such as were 
customary from those who were not altogether 
independent of his authority. It was, indeed, 
well known, that both Sultan Mauzum and 
Jeswunt Sing were in the habit of receiving large 
sums of money from Sivajee ; and the report 
became at last so general, that Aurungzebe, 
desirous probably of dissolving their connection, 
if he could not succeed in again drawing Sivajee 
into his power, sent a peremptory order, threaten¬ 
ing his son with severe displeasure if he did not 
apprehend Sivajee, Pertab Bao Goozur, and several 
of the principal officers, Before the public order 
Vol.l. 25 
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arrived, Sultan Mauzum, apprized of its approach, 
privately warned Pertab Rao Q-oozur, who, accom¬ 
panied by Sivajee’s envoy, Neerajee Ramjee, tied 
with the horse the same night, and safely reached 
Poona, although pursued by a detachment sent 
after them by Sultan Mauzum, to save appearances 
with the emperor. 

The temporizing measures, for a time adopted 
by Aurungzehe,. having thus' assumed a character 
decidedly hostile, Sivajee soon displayed his 
wonted energy; and those who had prognosticated 
his future insignificance, or his fall, were this year 
astonished by a career of enterprizes, exceeding, 
if possible, all he had yet done. His first object 
was to endeavour to get possession of the import¬ 
ant fortresses of Singurh and Poorundhur, which 
completely obstructed his communication with 
Poona and Chaluin, and were strongly garrisoned 
by Rajpoots. Singurh, Sivajee justly considered 
one of the strongest forts in the country ; and as 
the commandant Ooda,y Bawn was a very cele¬ 
brated soldier, and had a choice body of men, it 
was supposed impregnable. This fancied security 
of the garrison, however, had rendered them 
negligent; and Sivajee laid a plan for surprising 
the place. Tannajee Maloosray, whom he consult¬ 
ed on the occasion, offered to take it, on condition 
of being permitted to have his younger brother 
along with him, and to choose 1,000 Mawulees for 
the purpose. None of the Mawulee attacks are 
given so consistently and distinctly in different 
Mahratta manuscripts, as the account of this 
interesting and daring enterprize. 

Singurh is situated on the eastern side of the 
great Syhadree range, near the point at which the 
Poorundhur hills branch off into the Deccan ; with 
these hills it only communicates on the east and 
west by very high narrow ridges, while on the 
south and north, it presents a huge rugged 
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mountain, with an ascent of half a mile, in many 
parts nearly perpendicular. After arriving at this 
height, there is an immense craggy precipice of 
black rock, upwards of 40 feet high, and similar 
to that which has, in the first instance, been des¬ 
cribed as a common feature in the mountains of 
the Concan and Ghaut-Mahta; surmounting the 
whole there is a strong stone wall with towers. 
The fort is of a traingular shape, its interior 
upwards of two miles in circumference, and the 
exterior presents, on all sides the stupendous 
barrier already mentioned; so that, except by the 
gates, entrance seems impossible. From the 
summit, when the atmosphere is clear, is seen to 
the east the narrow and beautiful valley of the 
Neera; to the north a great plain, in the forepart 
of which, Poona, where Sivajee passed his youth, 
is a conspicuous object; and though, at the period 
we have arrived, only a small town, it was destined 
to become the capital of the vest empire he was 
founding. To the south and west appear bound¬ 
less masses of rolling mountains, lost in the blue 
clouds, or mingled by distance with the sky. In 
that quarter lies Eaigurh; from which place, 
directed by Tannajee Maloosray, the thousand 
Mawulees, prepared for the attempt on Singurh, 
set out by different paths, known only to them¬ 
selves, which led them to unite near the fortress, 
according to the words of the Mahratta manu¬ 
script, “ on the ninth night of the dark half of the 
moon, in the month Magh ” (February). Tannajee 
divided his men; one-half remained at a little 
distance, with orders to advance if necessary, and 
the other half lodged themselves undiscovered at 
the foot of the rock. Choosing a part most 
difficult of access, as being the least liable to 
discovery, one of their number mounted the rock, 
and made fast a ladder of ropes, by which they 
ascended, one by one, and lay down as they gained 
the inside. Scarce BOO had entered the fort, when 
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something occasioned an alarm among the garrison 
that attracted their attention to the quarter by 
which the Mawulees were ascending. A man 
advanced to ascertain what was the matter. A 
deadly arrow from a bowman silently answered his 
enquiries ; but a noise of voices and a running to 
arms induced Tannajee to push forward in hopes 
of still surprising them. The bowmen plied their 
arrows in the direction of the voices ; till a blaze 
of blue lights, and a number of torches kindled by 
the garrison, showed the Rajpoots arming, and 
discovered their assailants. A desperate conflict 
ensued; the Mawulees, though thus prematurely 
discovered, and opposed byvery superior numbers, 
were gaining ground, until Tannajee Maloosray fell 
They then lost confidence, and were running to 
the place where they had escaladed, but by 
that time the reserve, led by the Tannajce’s brother 
Sooryajee, had entered. On learning what had 
happened, Sooryajee rallied the fugitives, asked 
tc who amongst them would leave their father’s 
remains to be tossed into a pit by Mhars,”* told 
them the ropes were destroyed, and now was their 
time to prove themselves Sivajee’s Mawulees. 
This address, their loss of Tannajee, the arrival of 
their companions, and the presence of a leader, 
made them turn with a resolution which nothing 
could withstand. “ Hur, Hur, Mahdeo,”f their 
usual cry on desperate onsets, resounded as they 
closed, and they soon found themselves in 
possession of the fort. Their total loss was 
estimated at one-third their number, or upwards 
of 300 killed or disabled. In the morning 500 
gallant llajpoots, together with their commander, 

* The Mahrattas who fall in battle are carried off by their companions 
when it is possible to do so To leave a commander’s body to indiscriminate 
burial, without the funeral rites, is considered base in the highest degree. 
“ Father ” is an epithet muoh used by the soldiery of India, both as a term 
of respect, as appears in the text, and as a cheering encouragement. The 
cliulo, mere, bap, ”, “ come on, my father, ” so Joften heard from officers of 
British sepoys in action, is precisely the “ come on, my boys, ” and “allows 
inss enfans ” of the English and French. 

f Names of Vishnoo and Mahdoo. 
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were found dead or wounded ; a few had concealed 
themselves, and submitted; but several hundreds 
had chosen the desperate alternative of venturing 
over the rock, and many were dashed to pieces in 
the attempt. 

The preconcerted signal of success was setting 
on fire a thatched house in the fort, a joyful 
intimation to Sivajee: but when he heard that 
Tannajee Maloosray was killed, he was deeply 
concerned, and afterwards, on being congratulated 
mournfully replied, in allusion to the name he had 
given the fort, “ The den is taken hut the lion is 
slain; we have gained a fort, but, alas! I have lost 
Tannajee Maloosray!” 

Sivajee, though he seldom bestowed pecuniary 
gifts on the Mawulees, on this occasion gave every 
private soldier a silver bracelet, or bangle, 
and proportionate rewards to the officers. 
Sooryajee was appointed to the command of the 
fort, and afterwards assisted in 
Marc ' taking Poorundhur, which was 

escaladed one month after the capture of Singurh, 
and fell with little resistance. 

The fort of Maholy in the Con can was not 
such an easy conquest as Poorundhur. Moro Punt 
was repulsed with the reported loss* of 1,000 men ; 
but the siege was continued with spirit, and the 
garrison, in hopes of being relieved from Joonere, 
made a resolute defence, heat off a second assault, 
and held out for two months; hut at the end of 
that time the fort surrendered. Kurnalla was 
likewise besieged and taken,t and the whole 
province of Kallian recovered by the end of June:j: 
Loghur was also surprised and taken; but an 
attempt on Sewneree failed.§ Sivajee in person 

* English Records, Bombay to Snrat, March 21st, 1670. 
f The Mahratta MSS afford no particulars of the manner in which the 
approaches were carried on in these sieges. The Bombay Records, in men¬ 
tioning the siege of Kurnalla. Say— 4 ' They advance by throwing up breast¬ 
works of earth and hoards which they carry before thorn. ” 

X Mahratta MSS., English Records. 

§ Mahratta MSS., and Scott’s Deccan 
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superintended the siege of Jinjeera. Every year 
since 1661 he had erected batteries against it, and 
he now put forth his whole strength in hopes of 
reducing it before the fair season. Nor was force 
the only means employed; promises of every kind 
were resorted to, and Eutih Khan, though he at 
first indignantly rejected every inducement, at last 
began to entertain thoughts of accepting Sivajee’s 
protection and surrendering. There were, however, 
three Abyssinians under him, who had rendered 
themselves particularly obnoxious to Sivajee; they 
were also bigoted Mussulmans, detested the 
Mahratta name, and being alarmed for their own 
safety, in case Eutih Khan should submit, they 
determined to prevent such a measure at all 
hazards. To this end they formed a conspiracy 
among their countrymen, and, having obtained 
their suffrage, Eutih Khan was placed in confine¬ 
ment, and, greatly to Sivajee 5 s disappointment, 
they continued the defence of the place. They 
afterwards applied to the Moghul governor of 
Surat, offering, if duly supported, to hold their 
jagheer and the Beejapoor fleet under the imperial 
authority. The names of these three Abyssinians 
were Seedee Sumbhole, Seedee Yakoot, and Seedee 
Khyroo. The two last gave up their pretensions 
in favour of Seedee Sumbhole. Their proposals 
were accepted by the governor of Surat, and the 
terms confirmed by Aurungzebe, who changed the 
title of the principal Seedee, from Wuzeer to 
Yakoot Ivhan.* 

The rains had scarcely subsided when Sivajee 
n appeared at the gates of Surat at 

c ' * the head of 15,000 men. It so 

happened that the governor of Surat had died 
suddenly during the preceding month; and a 
considerable garrison which had been before 

* This account of the revolution at Jinjeera is on the authority of 
Khafee Khan, but I am not certain of the exact date of the transfer of the 
fleet to the jAcghulen Their previous dependence on Beejapoor had long been 
nominal. 
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thrown into the town, in consequence of a report 
of Sivajee’s intention to plunder it, were, hr 
accident or design, withdrawn by Jeswunt Sing or 
the prince. In this unprotected state, with only a 
few hundred men in the castle, the city w T as 
leisurely pillaged for three days. The English, as 
on a former occasion, defended themselves success¬ 
fully, under the direction of Mr. Streingham 
Masters, one of their factors, and ldlled many of 
the Mahrattas. The Dutch factory being in a 
retired quarter was not molested ; but the Drench 
purchased an ignominious neutrality, by permitting 
Sivajee’s troops to pass through their factory to 
attack an unfortunate Tartar prince,* who was on 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and whose 
property became part of Sivajee’s boasted spoils on 
this occasion. 

After the third day, Sivajee, in consequence 
of intelligence from Burhanpoor, suddenly with¬ 
drew his army ; and having left a letter for the 
inhabitants, demanding a tribute of 12 lakhs of 
rupees a year, as the price of exemption from 
future pillage, he returned towards his own terri¬ 
tory by the great road of Salheir. He had passed 
Kunchin Munch in, near Chandore, when he was 
closely pursued by a detachment of 5,000 cavalry, 
under Daood Khan, a Moghul officer,. whose 
approach occasioned no alarm; but Sivajee soon 
perceived that a larger body had got between him 
and the great pass near Nassuck, by which he 
intended to re-enter the Ooncan. He therefore 
broke his army into four or five divisions in order 
to distract the" enemy. A party from one of these 
divisions began to skirmish with the larger body ; 
two of them threatend to charge it ; whilst one 
division, to whom the treasure was entrusted, 
passed the enemy, pushed on towards the Ghaut, 

* The English factors oall him “ the late king of Kasoar, deposed by hia 
own son. ” Sivajee, say they, found in his quarters a vast treasure in gold. 
Silver, and plate, a gold bed, and other rich furniture. 
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and made the best of then- way into the Conoam 
Sivaiee would have avoided an action had he been 
sure of saving his booty, but he was obliged to 
move slowly to favour the escape of the dmsion 
in charge of it. In the meantime Daood Khan 
came up, 'when Sivajee wheeled about, attacked 
and drove him back ; after which, having left a 
party to defend his rear, he moved on to the large 
body- Finding them drawn up on the banks of a 
tank, he instantly charged them, which being 
unexpected, the whole were put to the rout, and 
amongst the rest, a body of Mahrattas, command¬ 
ed by the widow of the Deshmoolc of Mahooi% 
whom he took prisoner, treated her with great 
respect, and sent her home with valuable 
presents.* 

Oh Sivaiee ’s return, he made great prepara- 

tions both by sea and land. Ten thousand horse 

under Pertab Rao Goozur, and 20,000 foot com¬ 
manded by tbePeishwa, marched for the noith- 
w“d whilst a fleet of 160 vessels passed Bombay, 
intended, as was supposed, to co-operate in an 
attack oA Baroach; hut if such was the intention, 
it appears to have been abandoned in favoui of more 
extensive operations. The fleet was recalled, and 
they returned to Dabul with a, large Portuguese 
ship which they had captured off Damaun. The 
Portugues, on the other hand, took 12 of Sivajee s 
vessels, and carried them into Kassem.t 

Pertab Kao Goozur was ordered to make an 
incursion into Oandeish, then a 
December. ver y r ich and populous province, 

which Sivajee, judging from his late victory, justly 
supposed would he found unprotected, lertah 
IUo levied contributions, and plundered several 
large towns, particularly Knnnjft; hut the most 
memorable circumstance of this expedition was 


t English KecordB, partly confirmed hy Mahrattft MSS. 
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the exaction of a writing from the village 
authorities, on his route, in which they promised 
to pay to Sivajee, or his officers, one-fourth of the 
yearly revenue due to government. Regular 
receipts were promised on the part of Sivajee, 
which should not only exempt them from pillage, 
hut ensure them protection* Hence we may date 
the first imposition of Mahratta chouth on a 
province immediately subject to the Moghuls. 

Moro Punt, at the head of the infantry, took 
several forts, amongst # which 
A- D. 1671, Jan. Qundha an( j putta are particularly 

mentioned, and the important fortress of Salheir. 

During these extraordinary successes, of 
Sivajee, tht inactivity , of the Moghuls is chiefly 
to be ascribed to their want of troops. Whilst 
the Peishwa was besieging Maholy there was a 
considerable force at Joonere, and 5,000 spare 
trooDsat Surat; but Sivajee could, at that time, 
wltect at least 40,000 men to dispute their advance, 
m* mtercent their retreat. A deficiency of torce, 

F%rtm eF and nt ; d e STJST.SS 

SLlyXr^d,no S sati S facfory evidence of Sultan 

* Mahratta MSS., and[^®^ 8 ^ u ^oge ds ^ ftB T hlafed a by a Siva5e? in peraoZ 

notice this ineurBion, which they ^ PP | O h ou th, and that he very 

They mention his having . eia a 0 ^ d f T®^ “way all the chief men, except such 
ploiSerod K«S „3 it U evident that the Mogta.1. 

females. 20 

Yol. T. 
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natural desire of all the sons of the Moghul 
emperors, to strengthen their own party, as at 
the death of their father they had no alternative 
between them and the grave, excepting a prison 
or a throne. The same reason may have made 
him regard the increasing depredations of Sivajee 
without regret, as they afforded a pretext for 
enlisting followers, and a prospect of compelling 
Aurungzebe to accede to his views. But m this 
hope he was disappointed. Jeswunt Sing was 
recalled and 40,000 men were sent into the Deccan, 
under the command of Mohabet Khan, who was 
so completely independent of Sultan Mauzum, that 
he scarcely allowed 1,000 horse to remain with the 
prince at Aurangabad. 

Mohabet Khan commened operations against 
ivajee by endeavouring to reduce his forts; hut, 
at the setting in of the rains, he had only retaken 
Oundha and Putta, when he withdrew to canton¬ 
ments,. and the ensuing season was considerably 
advanced before Ms army appeared in the held. 
At length, one-half of the force under Mere 
Khan attacked Chakun, and the other half laid 
siege to Salheir. Sivajee, sensible of the great 
importance of the latter fort, determined on 
making an effort to save it. The garrison, from 
some cause not clearly explained, 
A. D. 1572. 1)ad not } )eeil a hle to lay in a 

sufficient store of provisions, and 2,000 of Sivajee’s 
best horse, stationed in its immediate vicinity, had 
been cut to pieces by a body of Patans; circums¬ 
tances which rendered speedy succour essential.f 
On this service Moro Punt and Pertab llao Goozur 
were both detached with 20,000 horse, and ordered 
to give battle. As soon as the Moghul general} 
heard of their approach, he sent the greate st par t 

* Mahratfca MSS., partly confirmed by English Records. 

i I^oniSude^lfEa' Mohabet Khan was the general who Bent Ikhlaa Khan 
oppose the Mahrattaa, and that there is a mistake m the Hahratta 
adscript, which mentions that he was detatohod by Dilere Khan. 
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of his force to oppose them under an officer named 
Ikhlas Khan. Pertab Kao, who commanded the 
advance of the Mahrattas, seeing Ikiilas Khan 
eager to attack him, waited his approach, drew 
him on to charge, fled before him, until the 
Moghul troops were broken, when, turning round, 
supported by Moro Punt, he gave them a signal 
defeat. The Moghuls recovered their order and 
rallied to the last; but they were charged, broken, 
and routed with prodigious slaughter; -22 officers 
of note were killed, and several of the principal 
commanders wounded and made prisoners. The 
Mahrattas lost Sur Kao Kakray,* a commander of 
5,000, and had upwards of 500 killed and wounded. 

This victory was the most complete ever 
achieved by Sivajee’s troops, in a fair fought action 
with the Moghuls, aud contributed greatly to the 
renown of the Mahrattas. Its immediate conse¬ 
quence was the abandonment of the siege of Salheir 
and a precipitate retreat of the army to Aurunga- 
bad. Sivajee treated the prisoners of rank, who 
were sent to Kaigurh, with distinction, and, when 
their wounds were healed, he dismissed them in an 
honourable manner.f Such prisoners as chose to 
remain were admitted into his service; and 
deserters, both from the Beejapoor and the Moghul 
armies, began to join the Mahratta standard in 
considerable numbers. $ 

During the rains Sivajee possessed himself of 
several places in the northern Concan, which had 
belonged to Koolee rajas, or petty polygars, whom 
he compelled to join him. As he was at war with 
the Portuguese, and was threatening to drive them 

# Sur Rao Kakray was one of Sivajee’s earliest followers; he was 
originally a leader of Mawnlees, and particularly distinguished himself at 
the attack on Jovrlee and escalade of Kohira. . 

f Mahrafcta MSS., partly confirmed by Scott’s Deccan and English 

KeC t r Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The standard of Sivajee, or- the- 
national flag of the Mahrattas, is called the Bhugioa Jenda. It is 8wallow- 
tailed, of a cloop orange colour, and particularly emblematic of the followers 
of Mahdoo. : 
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from the coast, unless they paid him tribute, it 
was expected from the vicinity of the Koolee 
possessions that he would attack the forts of 
Damaun and Bassein. An attempt was made by a 
nartv of Sivaiee’s troops to surprise the small tort 
of Gorabunder on the island of Salsette, then m 
possession of the Portuguese; but they were 
repulsed. The English at Bombay were so much 
alarmed at this near approach to their settlement, 
that they began to strengthen their fortifications, 
and became solicitous to conclude some treaty with 
Sivaiee, which should have for its object indemni¬ 
fication for past losses and reciprocal advantages 
hereafter. Hitherto the English had not suffered 
materially by the ravages of S yajee; and at 
Bombay, even when lie was attacking the factory 

at Surat, an interchange of civilities nsed to take 
■place; the reason of which was, that the island o 
Bombay was dependent on the continent for "ram 
and firewood, and Sivajee’s coast would have been 
’ greatly exposed had the English suffered the 
Moghuls to pass through their harbour for the 
purpose of attacking him. Ever since the plunder 
of Bajapoor in January 1661, the English had been 
petitioning Sivajee for indemnification. They 
estimated their loss at upwards of 10,000 pagodas; 
and Sivajee continued to assure them that if they 
would assist him against Jinjeera, or even re¬ 
establish their factory, he would make good the 
injury. The English, on the other hand, declared 
themselves neutral,—that they were mere mer¬ 
chants, who never took up arms except to defend 
their property, and that before they could return 
to Bajapoor, they required security for the fulfil¬ 
ment of his promises.* 

In the meantime a change had taken place in 
the Government of the Moghul provinces. Both 
Mohabet Khan and Sultan Mauzum were recalled, 


Englieli Records, confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 
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and Khan Jehan Buhadur,* governor of Guzerat, 
was appointed viceroy of the Decan. Khan Jehan, 
under a supposition that his force was not adequate 
to offensive operations, adopted a scheme of block¬ 
ing up the Ghauts, to prevent Mahratta incursion, 
and defend the passes left open with artillery; hut 
this plan was disapproved by Dilere Khan, his 
second-in-command. That officer had been success¬ 
ful in his attack on Chakun the preceding season; 
he exposed the fallacy of a defensive system, and 
recommended a vigorous attack on the principal 
forts with the force at their disposal, however in¬ 
adequate. But his arguments had no effect on the 
new viceroy; and the Mahratta horse, as might 
have been expected, instead of entering Candeish 
by the passes where Khan Jehan posted himself, 
appeared in different parties about Aurungabad 
and Ahmednugur.f The viceroy went in pursuit 
of them in various directions, but without success, 
and at last cantoned, for the rains, at Pairgaom 
on the Beema, where he erected a fortification; 
and gave it the name of Buhadurgurh4 

Whilst the Khan was thus employed, Sivajee 
undertook a secret expedition to Golcondah, where 
he is said to have exacted a contribution to a large 
amount, § and safely conveyed the money to 
Baigurh. On the march, or immediately after his 
return, he let loose the greater part of his cavalry 
on the Moghul territory, levying contributions 
from towns, and plundering the smaller villages. 
In the details of this predatory warfare, both the 
Mahrattas and Moghuls claim advantages; if the 
former fled, they generally brought off their booty; 
an object which the horsemen were taught to 
regard as the most substantial honor. 

* He was then Buhadur Khan He got his title of Khan Jehan Buhadur 
afterwards, but, to prevent confusion in the name, I have at once adopted 
that by which he is best known. 

f Scott’s Deccan, English .Records, Mahratta MSS. 

jit does not retain this name, but it continued for upwards of 40 years 
one of the principal depots of the Moghul army, 

§ Wilks, Orme, Mahratta MS. 
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During Sivajee’s absence' at Golccmdah, his 
towns and villages on the coast had sustained great 
damage by a descent from the combined fleets from 
Surat and Jinjeera* The batteries at Dhunda 
Raiepoor were also stormed and destroyed, and 
Itagoo Bullal, who commanded them, was killed.t 

But the loss thus sustained was compensated 
by his visit to Golcondah; and the successful 
campaign of the ensuing year greatly increased his 
power and resources. 

On the 15th of December 1672, the Sultan of 
Beeiapoor had a paralytic stroke, brought on by 
excess of various kinds ; and although he lingered 
several days, during which he made some arrange¬ 
ments respecting the regency, he never arose from 
his bed. 

His son, Sultan Sikundur, was then in the 
fifth year of his age. Ali Adil Shah had no other 
son, and only one daughter, Padyhah Beebee. 
Abdool Moliummud, the prime minister, was of a 
respectable private character, but shrunk from tne 
task which his situation imposed. The other 
principal persons at the Beejapoor court were 
Khowans Khan, Abdool Khureem Bahole Ivhan % 
and Muzufiir Khan. 

These three, with their dependents and 
attendants, were more intent on strengthening 
their own factions, than on divising measures for 
the public advantage. Abdool Mohummud has 
the credit of being exempted from this censure; 
buthe was destitute of that firmness which is 
necessary to overawe the factious, and maintain an 


* Emrlish Records, Maharatfca MSS. . 

t Mahratta MSS. This Sagoo Bullal was the same person who murdorod 

fin 1 Fryer°rTravels, in the English Records and in Mahratta MS., he 
is called Bahlole or Bullal Khan, and in Persian writings, by Ms proper name 
Abdool Khureem Bahlole Khan, or simply Abdool Khureem. He was the son 
of Bahlole Khan, an Afghan originally a follower of the famous Khan Johan 
Lodi and afterwards, as already mentioned, a general under the Nizam 
Shahee state Se came over to the service of Beejapoor after Fatih Khan 
had murdered his sovereign, MortiZa Nizam Shah II. 
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ascendancy over men’s minds, in times of civil 
discord. In the present instance, certainly no 
situation could he less enviable; faction agitated 
the miserable remains of a fallen state, whilst 
Sivajee on one side, and the Moghuls on the other, 
threatened its annihilation. 

In this state of affairs Abdool Mohummud 
recommended that Khowaus Khan should be 
appointed regent, and that he himself, with the 
two principal nobles who remained, should each be 
sent to command in different parts of the kingdom. 
Kulburga, and the parts adjoining the Moghul 
territory, he reserved for himself; Abdool 
Khureem to have Merich, Panalla, Dharwar, 
Soonda, Bednore, and the Concan; and Muzuffir 
Khan to have charge of the rest of the Carnatic. 
The king, although exceedingly averse to this 
arrangement, was compelled to adopt it; and 
Khowaus Khan was sent for to his bed-side,-to 
receive charge of his son and his last injunctions, 
as recommended by the minister. Khowaus Khan 
accepted their regency, and promised to fulfil the 
instructions; but after the king’s death, when he 
had established his power, he postponed sending 
Abdool Khureem and Abdool Mohummud to their 
governments, lest they should make their own 
terms with the Moghuls; but he despatched 
Muzuffir Khan to the Carnatic. He endeavoured 
to reconcile the others by giving Abdool Khureem 
command of the troops, and by treating Abdool 
Mohummud with every mark of outward respect. 
Each party had Bramin dependents, who not only 
fomented the disputes of their masters, but, 
through their Hindoo connections, Sivajee had 
minute information of all that passed; and as his 
compact with Abdool Mohummud ceased with the 
death of Ali Adil Shah, he instantly prepared to 
take advantage of the distractions which prevailed 
at Beejapoor.* 


* Beejapoor MSS. 
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In the month of March 1673, he secretly 
assembled a large force at 
A. D. 1673. Vishalgurh. A detachment from 

this body surprised and retook Panalla; but the 

main obiect was an attack on the rich mercantile 

town of Hooblee. The command of the expedition 
was intrusted to Annajee Dutto; and the booty 
acquired exceeded anything of the kind before 
taken by the Mahrattas. The account given of 
the plunder in their manuscripts is incredible, but 
there is no doubt of its having been very consider¬ 
able. Merchants of all nations were pillagedL s and 
the Beejapoor troops, stationed for the 
the town, completed what the Mahrattas had left. 
The English factory shared m the general 

misfortunes.* Mr. Aungier the deputy governor 
at Bombay, frequently endeavoured to obtain 
indemnification, both for the losses at Hooblee and 
Raiapoor, and took judicious opportunities ot 
pressing the demands. Sivajee persisted m declar¬ 
ing that his troops had not molested the English 
at Hooblee; and being still in hopes of obtaining 
their assistance against the Surat and Jnrjeera 
fleets he continued to express his desjre tor a 
treaty, and to hold out expectations of granting 
reimbursement for the losses at Rajapoor. 
Mr Aungier was also frequently solicited tor 
assistance by the, opposite party, particularly by 
the Seedee; but he maintained a strict neutrality; 
and several circumstances occurred which gave 
both the one and the other a high respect for 
Mr. Aungier’s judgment and firmness.t 

Sivajee pressed the war with Beejapoor, &dd, 
anxious to possess himself of the whole coast, he 
sent his fleet to take possession of Carwar, Ankola, 
and various other places; whilst he excited the 
Deshmookhs to rebel, and drive out the Mahomedan 


* They lost 7,894 pagodas- 
t Mahratta MSS,, Orme, and English Records. 
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Thannas. The liana of Bednore, alarmed by the 
plunder of Hooblee, early solicited protection, 
agreed to pay a yearly tribute, and permitted a 
wukeol from Sivajee to reside at his capital.* 

As Sivajee was desirous of prosecuting the war 
on Beejapoor without interruption, he endeavoured 
to conciliate Khan Jehan by again feigning a desire 
to be received under the imperial protection, 
through the Khan’s mediation. The viceroy was, 
or pretended to be, deceived; but it is more than 
probable that this officer, very soon after his 
arrival in the Deccan, became subservient to 
Sivajee’s views, on condition of his refraining from 
pillage in the Moghul territory. 

In the month of May a detachment of Mawul- 
ees surprised Purlee; but its capture having put 
the garrisons in the neighbourhood on the alert, 
Satara, a fort that, had always been kept in good 
order by the Beejapoor government, which was 
next invested, sustained a siege for several months, 
and did not surrender till the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. It is remarkable that this fort had been 
long used as a state prison, anterior, perhaps, to 
the Edil Shah.ee dynasty. Sivajee little contem¬ 
plated its being made applicable to a similar 
purpose for the persons of his descendants.t 

The forts of Chundun, Wundun, Pandoogurh, 
Nandgheeree, and Tattora, all fell into his hands 
before the fair season. 

The loss of Panalla, the sack of Hooblee, the 
insurrections about Oar war, and the capture of all 
these forts, obliged Khowaus Khan to detach 
Abdool Khureem with an army to the westward. 
Abdool Khureem regained possession of the open 
country about Panalla ; but Pertab Kao Goozur, 
haying been sent off by Sivajee, appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Beejapoor, where he plundered 
with impunity. These depredations induced the 

* Mahratta MSS. 

f Logurh was the state prison of Ahmednugur. 

Vol. t. 
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recent to recall Abdool Khureem, but Pertab Rao 
Intercepted him between Merich and Beejapoo , 
and both parties commenced skirmishing. A 
Pertab Rao outnumbered the army of Beejapooi 
by threatening a general attack on one side, an 
cutting off foragers and stragglers with a part of 
his troops on the other, he so harassed them that 
Abdool Khureem applied for an armistice, and was 
permitted to return unmolested to Bee/japoor 
The terms on which this truce was granted are not 
known, but Sivajee was greatly displeased ; and 
to add to his mortification, Pertab llao, on bem & 
severely censured, made a very distant excursion 
into Berar Payeen Ghaut, contrary to Sivajee s 
intention, who had previously commenced tae siege 
of Ponda, which lay between his territory and his 
late acquisitions to the southward.* 

Abdool Khureem, conceiving that an opportu¬ 
nity thus presented itself of retaking Panama, a 
oreat effort was made at Beejapoor to recruit the 
ju-mv. The intention was early imparted to 
Sivaiee, but he was prevented by the absence of 
Pertab Bao Goozair, from making a corresponding 
exertion to prevent the design, without subjecting 
his own plans to great derangement. 

In the month of Pebruary, preparations 
being completed, Abdool Khureem 
A. D. 1674. marched with a large force towards 

Panalla.t He had already arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of that place, when Pertab Rao, with 
the principal part of the horse, at last made 
his appearance. Sivajee instantly sent him word 
that lie was greatly displeased by his conduct, and 
desired that he would “never come into his 
presence until he bad plundered the army of 
Beejapoor.” This message was conveyed to Pertab 
Rao when about to commence the attack. Stung 
with the reproach, he departed from his usual 

+ Kfpjaponr MRS and Maliratta. MSS ■ 
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method, and at once closed with the enemy.* In 
a rash charge, on a compact body of the Beejapoor 
troops, he was cut down with many of his men, 
and the main body of his army completely routed. 
Abdool Khureem pursued them with great slaught¬ 
er, until the fugitives found shelter under the 
guns of Panalla. But, whilst this took place in 
the main body, one party of Mahrattas, under 
Hussajee Mohitey, a commander of 5,000 horse, 
had not been engaged. They came up when the 
Beejapoor troops were dispersed in the careless 
ardour of pursuit, and falling upon them un¬ 
expectedly, completely changed the issue of the 
contest. No troops are so soon rallied as Mahrat¬ 
tas on the slightest turn of fortune in their favour. 
The fugitives became the pursuers ; victory suc¬ 
ceeded defeat, and Abdool Khureem was again 
compelled to retire with disgrace to Beejapoor.t 
Iii the division of Hussajee Mohitey, two officers 
greatly distinguished themselves; they were 
promoted in consequence, and their names, 
Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dhonnajee Jadow, 
afterwards became renowned in the annals of 
Maharashtra. Sivajee greatly extolled the con¬ 
duct of Hussajee Mohitey, and appointed him 
Surnobut, with the title of Humbeer Bao.J The 
services of Pertab Kao Goozur were not forgotton ; 
Sivajee mourned his loss, made handsome provision 
for his relations, and dependants, and married his 
younger son, Kaja Ram, to the daughter of the 
deceased. Pertab Kao’s death was followed by 
that of Abajeo Sonedeo ; Sivajee had declared that 
no office should he hereditary in a family unfit for 
the employment ; but Ramclmnder Punt, the son 
of Abajee, being qualified to fill the vacant 
situation, he was appointed Muzzimdar. 

>' * Mahratta MSS 

t Mahratta aud Beejapoor MSS. 

X As the reader is not yet familiar with the former name, I shall conti¬ 
nue to use his title of Humbeer Rap, as that by which ho is generally known 
in the Mihrattr country. 
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The siege of Ponda continued until the setting 
in of the monsoon, when it was raised. 3 

had purchased a supply of artillery to'’effect a 
Trench at Surat; but he was not able to etteot a 
breach The whole of the horse, owm 0 , it u 
supposed, to a scarcity above the Ghauts, cantoned 
this season at Chiploon.* , , 

Sivaiee, who had long struck coins, and styled 
himself Raja and Maharaja, was at this tune con¬ 
sulting many learned Bramins on the propriety ot 
declaring his independence, assuming ensigns 
royalty, and establishing an era fro“ 
his ascending the throne. A celebiated bhastic^ 
of Benares, named Gaga Bhutt, who armed at 
Rai^urh, and of whose coming btva;jee piotendcd 
to have an intimation from Bhowanee was ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the inauguration ARer^mamy 
solemn rites, and every observance of th bk 
which could make the ceremony reverenced by 
Hindoos, Sivajee, at a propitious moment, was 
enthroned at Raigurh on the 6th June About a 
fortnight after, on the death of his mother, Jeejee 
Bve Sivaiee was a second time placed on the 
throne, but the date of the abishik or era, com¬ 
mences from the thirteenth day of the moons 
increase in Jeslit, or June, according to tlic 
previous installation. The first ceremony was 
partly witnessed by Mr. Henry Oxenden, who had 
been sent from Bombay on a mission to Sivajee, 
for the purpose of concluding the long-pending 
treaty. The preliminary articles were signed by 
a native agent oil tho, (3th April. The treaty 
consisted of 20 articles,'the substance ot which 
the Mahrattas have preserved under four heads 
First, indemnification for the losses at Rajapoor, 
with permission to establish factories at Rajapoor, 
Babul, Choule, and Kallian ; and to trade all over 
Sivajee’s territory, buying and selling at tlieir own 

■“ ■ " '# Mahratta MSS. 
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prices without being liable to the imposition of 
fixed rates: second, they were only to pay an 
import duty of 2-J per cent, ad valorem : third, 
coins were to pass reciprocally; and fourth, 
wrecks were to be restored. The mode of settling 
the imdemnification, which was dictated by 
Sivajee, shows his idea of the principles of trade; 
but it is particularly characteristic of a Maliratta 
agreement, not only in its intricacy, but in the 
evasion of any direct money payment. Sivajee 
was to allow the English 10,000 pagodas ; that is, 
the English agreed to purchase 5,000 pagodas 
worth of goods from Sivajee for three years, they 
paying him half the value, so that they would then 
recover 7,500 pagodas; and for the balance of 
2,500 pagodas, he granted to the factory, when it 
should be re-established at Itajapoor, an exemp¬ 
tion from customs until it amounted to an equiva¬ 
lent. It was with some difficulty that Sivajee 
was brought to consent to those articles which 
regarded the wrecks and the coin. He observed 
that the crews of ships should be assisted and 
protected; but the wrecks being long considered 
the inherent property of the king of the country, 
he could not relinquish the right; and that with 
respect to English coin, it should always pass for 
its intrinsic value. Finally, however, he agreed*' 
to all the articles, and Mr. Oxenden’s embassy 
occasioned a more favourable impression towards 
the English on the part of Sivajee; but, though 
the factory at Hajapoor was re-established, it was 
never profitable, and it is doubtful if the English 
ever recovered what was settled by the treaty. 
Mr. Aungier’s immediate successors had not the 
talents nor the weight of that able man, who died 
at Bombay in 1676. 

On Sivajec’s enthronement, the names of such 
offices as were expressed in Persian were changed 

* Oxenden’s Narrative, Maiiratta MSS., and English Records. 
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int0 fT Zn?Tf e te S r e w d dliS 

^ZiZ^, °a“ Nyadeisb was not 

administered by two persons. The names of « 

ministers, and the old and new appellations o 
their offices were then as follow 


1 Moro Punt Pingley. 

2. Ramohnnder Punt Boureekur. 
3 Annjen Dut.tn 
1 Dut.tnice Pnnt. 

5 Humbeor ttnn Mohitey. 

G Jeimrlin Pmit. Hunwuntay. 

7 BaUftjoe Punt.. 

$ Rngonath Punt. 


Original Title. New Title. 
Peishwtv Mookh Pnrdban 

Muzzimdar Punt A mat. 

Soornoes. runt Suohew. 

Wankunoes. Muntree. 

Snrnohub. Senapnttee. 

Dabeor Roinunt, 

Nyadoiab ^.vadeisR 

Nyft Shasfcree. Pundit Kao. 


Sivaiee, by being weighed against gold,* the 
amount of which was afterwards 
Bramins, and by performing numerous cliaiitie., 
as recommended by the rules of his religion, ob¬ 
tained a high rank amongst Kajpoots from whom 
the Bramins could now pretend to pi ore ms 
descent. The titlest he assumed were very lofty 
and in future, on all public occasions, he imitated 
the grandeur and dignity of royalty. 

Since the convention of Poorundliur Sivajee 
had always pretended a right to the choutli of 
various parts of the Beejapoor territory, and of the 
whole of the Concan4 There is no mention of 
his having made this demand from the Bnghsh, 
hut he this year sent Moro Pnnt to Kallian for the 
purpose of exacting it from the Portuguese at 
Basscin.§ It is not known by what means they 

* j) r HYjer mention* that be weighed abuut 16,000 pagodas, which is 

rqn.il tPj" gp^ tv^K'iiiit.trTa Koolavutumsa, Sree Raja Siva, Chutfcur Puttee, 
or the hZ rlt of the K-l.ittree race, his Majesty the Raja Siva, 
possessor or lord of the royal limbreUa. 

1 Mahmtta MSS. 

§ Orrne, English Records 
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evaded the payment; the Mahratta histories of 
Sivajee’s life do not state that the Portuguese 
ever admitted the chouth but frequent mention is 
made of their having paid tribute, and probably 
some compromise was made on the occasion 
alluded to. 


Some aggressions on the part of the Moghul 
A D 1675 troops headed by Dilere Khan, 

iJh '’ having furnished Sivajee with an 

excuse for breaking his compact with the viceroy, 
Moro Punt attacked and retook Oundha and Putta, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise 
Sewneree, the birth-place of Sivajee, which was 
never destined to fall into his hands. But the 
failure was compensated by the success of 
Humbeer Bao, the Senaputtee, who ascended one 
of the passes near Surat, divided his horse into 
several bodies, plundered the country to Barhan- 
poor, and from thence to Mahoor. One of his 
parties levied contributions in the Baroach district, 
being the first body of Mahrattas that ever crossed 
the Kerbuddah. 

Sivajee himself laid siege to Ponda, after he 
had again possessed himself of all the thannas 
between Panalla and Tettora; but as soon as he 
was occupied in the Goncan, and had carried down 
all the infantry that could he spared, Nimbalkur 
and Ghatgay, the Deshmookhs of Phultun and 
Mullaoree, attacked the garrisons, drove out the 
thannas, and recovered most of the open country 
for the long of Beejapoor.* 

Humbeer Bao, after he had passed the Goda- 
very on his route homewards, was very hotly 
pursued by Dilere Khan, and with difficulty 
brought oft* the valuable booty he had taken. A 
detachment of the Moghuls plundered the Kallian 
district, whilst Sivajee was still engaged besieging 
the fort of Ponda. A 1)reach was at last effected 


Mahratta MSS. 
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Iw sra-m-in" a mine, and the Killidar, after a very 
creditable defence, surrendered. Upon tins Sivajee 
“oceeded to the southward, levied contributions 
m the Concan, plundered many places, ascended 
the Ghautsl penetrated _ into the Soonda country, 
returned, laden with spoils to Raigurli." 

At the opening of the season, Humbeer Rao 
again entered the Moghul territory and did gieat 
mischief, whilst Khan Jehan Buhadur and Bileie 
Khan were engaged in another quarter. . 

Khowaus IChan, the regent of Bee.pipooi 
finding his situation perilous, and having a greater 
regard for his own interests than the fulfilment ol 
his trust, opened negotiations with Khan Jehan, 
agreed to hold Beejapoor as a dependent province 
ol: the empire, and to give Padshah Beebee, the 
young king’s sister, in marriage to one of the sons 
of Aurungzebe. 


When this proceeding became known, the 
nobles, at the head of whom was Abdool Khureem, 
entered into a conspiracy against Khowaus Khan, 
and he was assassinated by one Khureem Shirza, 
en^a^ed for the purpose. His death was not re¬ 
gretted, especially on account of his having agreed 
to give away the king’s sister,, in whom the people 
of Beejapoor took particular interest. The orders 
of Abdool Khureem, to prepare for defence, were 
obeyed with an alacrity unusual under the late 
recent, and when Khan Jehan Buhadur advanced, 
as was expected, towards the Beejapoor fiontiei, 
Abdool Khureem marched to oppose him. Several 
actions were fought, which ended advantageously 
for the army of Beejapoor ; and as Hilere Khan 
was favourably disposed towards his countryman 
Abdool Khureem, a truce, and afterwards an 
alliance, was concluded by the mediation of the 
former.f 


# Mabratta MSS. 
f Beejapoor aurt Mahratta MSS.. 


Scott’s Dpoean. 
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Sivajee for the third time took possession of 
A D 1676 the open country between Tattora 
and Panalla; and in order to pre¬ 
vent future inroads by the jagheerdars in his 
neighbourhood, he gave orders for connecting those 
places by building a chain of forts, which he 
named Wurdungurh, Booshengurh, Sewdasheogurh, 
and Muchindergurh. Although of no great 
strength, they were judiciously chosen to support 
his intermediate posts, and to protect the highly 
productive tract within the frontier which they 
embrace. Whilst engaged in this arrangement, he 
was overtaken by a severe illness, the nature of 
which is unknown ; but it confined him at Satara 
for several months. During this period he became 
extravagantly rigid in the observance of religious 
forms enjoined by his faith; but he was at the same 
time planning the most important expedition of his 
life.* The preliminary arrangements with other 
powers, the space over which his views extended, 
the combination of sagacity and enterprize, and the 
surprising success of the undertaking are altogether 
so remarkable, that, in order to be fully understood, 
preliminary observations, regarding the general 
state of the country would be proper on this ac¬ 
count alone, but a brief retrospect is also necessary 
as an introduction to the important events of the 
next 30 years. 

* Mahratfca MSS. Mr. Or me mentions this illness as having confined 
him at Baigurh, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A. D. 1676 TO A. D. 1680. 


State of polities in the Deecmiwhen Swajeemdei 
takes his expedition into the Carnatic.—Sow 
sun nested— Preliminary arrangements.- Swajee 
departs.— Conference and alliance with KooM 
Shah at Hyderabad— proceeds to thesm f^ a f 
extraordinary devotions.-s-Brogr-ess of the co - 
quests.— Negotiations with Tenkajee-Golcon 

dah is invaded by the Moghuls, anal the aw of 
Beeiapoor—they are repulsed. Death of A 
Klmreem.—Mtisaood Khan, by the influence of 
Dilere Khan, appointed rege 
on Ms return—takes Bellaiy, SfC. . 
attacks Sivajee’s troops, and is defeated. A 
body of Mahrattas in the smwe of Beejapoot 
defeated by Sivajee’s troops.— Successes of 
Jmardin Bunt, who, by the aid of Humheer Bag 
reduces the Dooab.—Proceedings of Moio 
p m t —Sultan Mauxum returns to Aurangabad 
as viceroy.-Dilere Khan again ordered. W<!™ st 
Beeiapoor.—Musaood Khan calls m the aid j 
Sivajee, who commits dreadful devastation in the 
Moghul provinces—plunders Jaulna—ts attacked, 
and in danger of being worsted, when he retrieves 
the day by his personal exertions—is subse¬ 
quently saved from great danger by one of his 
guides— Twenty-seven forts taken. Mtisaood 
Khan earnestly solicits further assistance.—Sim- 
bhajee deserts to the Moghuls—Dilere Khans 
proposals. — Emperor's objections.—Sumbhajee re¬ 
turns to his father.-Dilere.Khan raises the siege 
of Beeiapoor—crosses the Kistna with a body of 
horse, and is attacked and defeated by Jemrdm 
Punt--Sivajee's Claims in consequence of lfie 
assistance afforded to JBeejapoor. Supremacy of 
Tanjore, 8pc., transferred to Sivajee .— Tenkqy.ee s 
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independence affected by this arrangement-—Ms 
behaviour in consequence. — Sirajee’s excellent 
advice. — Sivajee’s death and character — posses¬ 
sions and treasures.-—The ministers, influenced 
by Soy era Bye , propose setting Swribbaj.ee aside , 
and appointing Baja Ram to the succession.— 
SumbJiajee discovers the plot—takes command of 
Panada—-displays considerable energy—seizes 
Jenardin Pimt.—Moro Punt and Ilnmbeer Mao 
join Snmbhajee.—The garrison of Rangurh and 
the army declare jor him. 

The Emperor Aurungzebe, hitherto occupied 
A d 1676 * n establishing his authority, re- 

^ " i ; ‘ 3 gulating affairs, or suppressing 

revolt in the north, had never lost sight of his 
early and favourite scheme of annexing the whole 
Deccan to the empire; hut whilst his own presence 
was required in other parts, he was too suspicious 
to entrust the conquest to any deputy. He was, 
therefore, persevering in a systematic plan, calcu¬ 
lated, as he conceived, to weaken and undermine 
the powers in that quarter so effectually that, 
when he could spare sufficient leisure, he might, 
with an overwhelming force, sweep all before him, 
and find a country rather to settle than to subdue. 

Khan Jehan Buhadur was not an officer com¬ 
petent to the task of reducing the Deccan; hut 
even if he had been, the army under his command 
was quite insufficient for such a purpose. The 
weakness of the Moghuls, defeated as large detach¬ 
ments of them were by the Mahrattas, on more 
than one occasion, seemeed likely to afford encour¬ 
agement for a confederacy of the other powers 
against them; but in the divided state of affairs 
both at Bee j apoor and Golcondah, principally 
maintained by his intrigues, Aurungzebe probably 
viewed it in a contrary light, as being less likely 
to rouse combination. His ambassadors were 
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employed to create dissensions, not only by 
exciting jealousy between the Mahomedan courts, 
but by bribing every man in power, and stilling 

up factions in the internal governments. 

Although Sivajee’s daring robberies and incur¬ 
sions excited the utmost indignation, he was still 
contemptible as a power in the eyes of Aurung¬ 
zebe • and whilst so considered, his ravages, 
directed against Beejapoor or Golcondah, were 
favourable to the emperor’s plan. In this view, 
we may, in some measure, account for the _ conduc 
of Khan Jehan, who, for a long time, enjoyed as 
much of Aurungzebe’s confidence as any ot his 
officers, although it must have been well known to 
the emperor that Sivajee frequently purchased his 
connivance or forbearance; for the fact was 
notorious in the European settlements. 

With regard to Beejapoor and Golcondah, 
although the exertions of Abdool Khureemhad 
obtained a temporary peace, he himself, as head 
of the faction which had destroyed Khowaus 
Khan, had nothing to hope from the Moghuls. 
His interests were completely those of the state; 
and had it not been for his connection with Dilere 
Khan, and the other Afghans of the Moghul army, 
it was far more natural for him to have become 
the ally of Sivajee than of Aurungzebe. rhe 
Moghul faction in Beejapoor were the regent s 
enemies; and the emperor, preserving the forms 
which the pacification required, sent there as his 
envoy Mullik Berkhordar, a native of Kashmecr, 
on whose address he placed reliance, to draw over 
the nobility not yet of his party, and to perplex 
the regent by every apparent civility and every 
mischievous intrigue. 

At Golcondah the Moghul influence had long 
preponderated; the death, however, of Abdool 
Kootub Shah, iu 1672, had not been attended with 
the advantages which Aurungzebe may have 
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anticipated. Tlie nearest heir Abou Hossein the 
son-in-law and successsor of the late king, noto¬ 
rious for dissipated habits in his youth, was, on 
ascending the throne, completely reclaimed. 
Although a weak prince he on some occasions 
asserted the dignity of his high place ; but he was 
under the influence of two brothers, Malidhuna 
Punt and Akhana Punt, who, although reckoned 
men of ability, particularly the former, had all 
that disposition to refinement in intrigue, which 
constitutes a principal defect in Bramin statesmen. 
Aurungzebe’s measures partake precisely of that 
character; and the result proves, not only the 
insignificance of the deepest cunning, but how 
much a homely maxim might serve as a lesson for 
kings. The emperor did not contemplate the 
whole effects of his system ; and the treachery and 
corruption, encouraged or tolerated at this period, 
were a principal cause of irretrievable confusion 
in the latter part of his reign. 

But without further anticipation, such, in 
regard to the different powers, is a general view of 
the state of the Deccan when Sivajee undertook 
his expedition into the Carnatic. It was first 
suggested by Bugonath Karain Hunwuntay, whom 
we have already mentioned as the successor of his 
father, Karoo Punt, in the management of Shah- 
jee’s jagheer in the Carnatic. Bugonath Karain was 
a man of superior abilities, but, after the death of 
his patron, he disgusted Yenkajee by his overbear¬ 
ing conduct; and on the other hand, the young 
man’s interference in the direction of his own 
affairs, gave the minister great offence. Their 
mutual interests, however, suppressed their grow¬ 
ing hatred for a long time; but after 11 or 12 
years, Bugonath Narain left the Carnatic, and 
proceeded to the court of Abou Hoossein at 
Golcondah, where he formed an acquaintance with 
Mahdhuna Punt, and contrived to gain his confi- 
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dence; but whether he took these steps, foreseeing 
the scheme to which ho afterwards applied them 
is uncertain. He came, however, to jom Sivajee, 
bv whom, as an old and distinguished servant of 
his father, and a brother of the Somunt 1 urdhan, 
he was received with great respect; and Bam- 
chundur Punt, beingthe youngest of the minwteis, 
Sivaiee displaced him to make roomfoi Ru 0 onat 
Punt Hunwuntay, on whom he conferred the 
office of Amat Purdlian. The d—on of 
Sivaiee’s claim to share, according to Hindoo law , 
in half the possessions of Shahjee, and the possi¬ 
bility of making this a cloak for more extensive 
acquisitions in the south, was a constant subject 
of consultation during the rains, when Sivajee lay 
ill at Satara * 

The period was in every respect favourable to 
the undertaking, as the alliance between Beejapoor 
and the Moghuls, and particularly the connection 
between the regent and Dilere Khan, was ascertain 
means of exciting the jealous apprehensions ot 
Mahdhuna Punt. Dilere Khan had always shown 
himself a determined enemy of Golcondah ; and he 
was likewise known to entertain an equal degree 
of enmity towards Sivajee. 

The first object effected was an agreement 
with Khan Jehan, by giving him a large sum of 
money, part, it would appear, publicly, and a part 
privatelv. That which was publicly received was 
styled tribute by the Moghul; an appellation to 
which Sivajee reconciled himself, even at this stage 
of his independence, by comparing it to the oil¬ 
cake given to his milch cow.* 

To secure his possessions, the frontier forts on 
the eastern side, which he had just completed, 
were well calculated to repel the inroads ot 
G-hatgay and Nimbalkur; and in order to guard 
the coast against the attacks or descents of the 


♦ Mahratta MSS. 
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Seedee, he left Annajee Dutto, the Punt Suchew, 
with strong garrisons and a large body of dispose- 
able infantry. His forts between Kallian and 
Ponda were very numerous; and no place could he 
attacked without being speedily supported from 
various quarters. The particular care of this tract 
was thus made over to the Suchew, but he was 
directed to assist the Peishwa, More Punt, to 
whom Sivajee delegated the chief management 
during his absence; this division of power, how¬ 
ever, created an unconquerable jealousy between 
these ministers. 

At the close of the year 1676, Sivajee set out, at 
the head of 30,000 horse and 40,000 
infantry, towards Goleondah. Care¬ 
fully abstaining from plunder, his march was 
conducted with the greatest regularity. Prillhad 
Punt, the son of the Nyadeish Purdhan, was sent 
forward to announce his approach, which, although 
known to Mahdhuna Punt, occasioned astonish¬ 
ment and alarm at Hyderabad. Mahdhuna Punt 
came out some distance to meet Sivajee, and the 
day after his arrival at Goleondah he had an 
interview with Kootub Shah, which lasted for 
several hours; many consultations followed, and 
Sivajee had the address to persuade the king that 
an alliance between them was not only necessary 
but natural.* 

No authentic record of the particulars of the 
secret compact which was entered into has been 
preserved by the Mahrattas; but the purport 
seems to have been a division of such parts of 
Sivajee’s conquests as had not belonged to his 
father Shahjee, and a treaty offensive and defensive 
against the Moghuls and their allies.t With the 
usual burlesque advantages, which a power not 

* One of the Vlahratta MSS contains a curious dissertation, tending to 
prove Goleondah the natural ally, and Beejapoor and the Moghuls the natural 
enemies, of Sivajee. . 

t Maliratta and Beejapoor MSS. 
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consulted commonly obtains by & 

^.tween Si^ee 0 andKootub Sbah on ol 

dismissing Abdool -Kbureem fnom toe •_> hig 

stcaT* nS Wha^ tatter inducement may have been 
f e f, A1lt nv whether the ambition or avaiice ot 

Malidhuna Punt may have been more teen er, 

ously excited, cannot be discovered; but bivajce 

succeeded in obtaining a considerable p|ly ° f 

an opinion likely to arise of itself without bom 0 

2 * 

>»™* ■~ i "srss*.rS,..« 

March. the Neorootey Sungum, 2o miles 

Kuddapah, Sivajee, with a body oi y, 

struck off to the eastward, for the purpose 01 
visitin'* the temple of Purwuttum f where he 
performed many penances. At last he was worked 
up into such a state of enthusiasm as to draw his 
Twowl for the purpose of sacrificing himself to the 

dX when it is pretended, he was saved by the 

direct interposition of the goddess 5 

whose inspiration Siva 3 ee on this occ^on uttered 
one of his many prophecies; and whilst the> deity, 
through him, declared the necessity of his yet 
rem& to perform many gre at services for the 

* Beeiapoor MSS. . 

Called by the Mahrattas Sree Sheyl Mnllik Arjoon, 
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Hindoo faith, she announced the splendid con¬ 
quests that were to be immediately achieved in the 
Carnatic. 516 

After passing twelve days in this extravagant 
manner, Sivajee followed his army, which descend¬ 
ed into the Carnatic Paveen Ghaut by the Damnl- 
cherrvt pass; and as he had a double object in 
view," he left the heavy part of his army to come 
on by easy stages, whilst he pushed on with the 
cavalry and a body of his Mawulees. He passed 
Madras in the first week of May4 and arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Grinjee, then belonging to 
Beejapoor, he obtained possession of it from the 
sons of Amber Khan, named Poop Khan, and Nazir 
Mohummud, according to a previous agreement 
through Bugonath Narain.§ llamajee Nulgay, 
one of Ills Mawulee commanders, was appointed 
havildar of the place, and the same regulations 
as those established in his forts in Maharashtra 
were now, at a distance of 600 miles, commenced 
in Drawed; and Wittul Peeldeo Garoodkur, with 
the general care of the dependent districts, was 
directed, in like manner, to introduce his revenue 
system. 

An officer of the Beejapoor government, 
named Sher Khan, in charge of the district of 
Trinamullee, made an effort to oppose Sivajee at 
the head of 5,000 horse; but he was quickly 
surrounded, made prisoner, and his horses seized, 
according to the custom of Mahratta victors* 
Suntajee, the half-brother of Sivajee, had joined 
him before this affair, and very soon showed that 
he inherited a portion of the family spirit and 
ability. 

* Mahratta MSS 

t Colonel Wilks The Mahratta MSS. call the pass Winkutrumungurea, 
but I conclude it is the same. 

t Wilks. 

§ I hore follow my own MSS , although Colonel Wilks has adopted a 
different account. 

VoJ. I. 
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In the meantime, the remaining part of the 
army which Sivajee had purposely left m the rear, 
had "invested the strong fortress of Vellore. Ihe 
sie.o’e was conducted by a Bramin, named Neer- 
hurry Bullal. He erected his principal batteries 
on two adjacent hills, which he named Saujra and 
Goiura: and after a siege of some duration, the 
detail of which is very imperfectly given m the 
Mahratta manuscripts, the fort surrendered about 
the latter end of September. 


During the siege of Vellore, Sivajee had been 
endeavouring to effect his designs on Tanjore, and 
had induced his brother to meet him at lrivadey, 
for the purpose of discussing his claim to share m 
their father’s property. Venkajee, apprized of his 
designs would, in the first instance, have resisted 
by force; but the Naik of Madura, who had 
agreed to assist him, was detached from the 
alliance by the address of B/ugonath Narain, and 
Venkajee adopted the alternative of visiting his 
brother Sivajee received him with many profes¬ 
sions of regard; but he could not persuade him 
to give up half the property. Whilst the one 
nr^ed his claim, the other obstinately denied it. 
Sivajee, at first thought of making him ^ prisoner, 
and compelling him to give up the half of Tanjore, 
of the jagheer districts, and of the money and 
jewels; but on further consideration, according to 

the words of his own letter, as Venkajee had come 
of his own accord to visit him, such a measure 
appeared to be “ inconsistent with his own 
character as a brother and a prince ; ” he therefore 
permitted him to return to Tanjore. To keep 
open the door of accommodation; though at the 
same time he had determined to seize upon the 
other districts, Sivajee sent messengers to Venkajee, 
to endeavour to prevail upon him to give up half 


* In the Beejapoor MSS. of Abou Hoossein Qazee, it is asserted that 
Abdoola Khan, the governor, gave it up for a bribe of 50,000 pagodas. 






* Called in the Mahratta MSS. Jugdeogurh and Maharajgnrh. 
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of Tanj ore, Arnee, one or two of the forts, and to 
make an equal division without any quarrel - 
desiring his brother to recollect that it was not 
mere territory he desired, of that he possessed 
and could bestow abundance, hut his inheritance 
( 'wutim ), he was hound in honour not to renounce. 


After the interview at Trivadey, Sivajee came 
to 'Vellore, which had surrendered previous to his 
arrival. Carnaticgurh, and two other forts*, were 
reduced immediately after, and Yedo Bliaskur, a 
Bramin who had been in charge of Arnee since 
the time of Shahjee, brought the keys of the fort, 
and tendered his services to Sivajee, by whom he 
was confirmed in his command, and his two sons 
taken into the service. The jagheer districts of 
Shahjee, consisting of Kolhar, Bangalore, Ouscotta, 
Balapoor, and Sera, were all taken possession of by 
Sivajee, before the beginning of the ensuing year; 
and his horse either levied contributions under the 
name of chouth and surdeshmookhee, or, where 
refused, plundered the whole Carnatic, subject to 
the kingdom of Beejapoor. 


The truce, which Khan Jehan Buhadnr had 
entered into with Sivajee, was not approved of by 
Aurungzebe; and Dilere Khan having submitted 
a proposal for invading Golcondah, assisted by 
Abdool Khureem, and the troops of Beejapoor, on 
the plan suited to the emperor’s system of ex¬ 
hausting the Deccan states, Khan Jehan was 
recalled, and Dilere Khan ordered to carry his 
proposals into effect. 


The excuse for this combined attack on the 
part of Dilere Khan and Abdool Khureem, was the 
alliance which Kootub Shah had entered into with 
Sivajee. Bat Mahdhuna Punt had foreseen the 
coming storm ; the invaders were met by an over¬ 
whelming force, and were soon compelled to retreat. 
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The troops of Beejapoor had suffered great priva¬ 
tion; numbers deserted in consequence, and those 
that remained were so disorderly and clamorous 
for want of pay, that it was impossible to lead 
them against the enemy * To add to the general 
distress? Abdool Khureem was taken ill, and his 
life being despaired of, Bilere Khan attempted to 
reconcile the factions, and it was agreed that 
Musaood Khan, an Abyssinian, son-in-law ot 
Seedee Johur, and jagheerdar of Adonee,t should 
eventually succeed to the regency. Abdool 
Khureem died in January 16/S, and Musaood 
Khan was appointed his successor 
A. D-1678. accordingly. His personal pro¬ 

perty was the principal motive for choosing 
Musaood Khan, especially as he promised to pay 
the debts of Bilere Khan, as well as the arrears 
due to the troops.$ He also bound himself to 
fulfil the agreement made by Khowaus Khan, to 
preserve peace and order, to have no sort of com¬ 
munication with Sivajee, to abide by the advice of 
Bilere Khan on all occasions, and to send Padshah 
Beehee to the Moghul camp. Musaood Khan paid 
apart of the arrears due to the infantry; but 
after returning to Beejapoor, he would neither pay 
nor retain a great portion of the cavalry. Large 
bodies were let loose upon the country in conse¬ 
quence ; but were entertained by Moro Punt in 
feivajee’s service, and others joined the Moghuls4 
A gloomy discontent prevailed at Beejapoor; but 
on'the regent’s afterwards promising not to give 
the king’s sister to the Moghuls, he acquired con¬ 
siderable popularity. 

Bilere Khan, after the agreement with 
Musaood Khan was concluded, immediately 
marched towards Pairgaom; and Sivajee, on 

# Scott’s Deccan. V:- : ,--'A n ; . V 

+ He obtatined his wealth by the favour of Emayafc Oolla, a rich man 
fctid ittsrheerdar of Adonce, "who made him his heir. 

I Beejapoor MSS, 
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learning the state of affairs, began his march from 
the Carnatic. He appointed his half-brother 
Suntajee to the charge of G-injee, and its depend¬ 
encies, and associated him with Rugonath Karain 
and Humheer Rao Senaputtee, in the general 
management of his affairs in the Carnatic. 

As Sivajee had given np no part of his late 
acquisitions, the king of Golcondah probably by 
this time perceived that he had been duped by 
him; but a friendly intercourse existed after 
Sivajee’s return to Raigurh. 

When Sivajee’s troops arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bellary, a few of his foragers were 
killed by some of the people belonging to the fort, 
which was then in possession of the widow of a 
Dessaye. As satisfaction was refused, the outrage 
furnished an excuse for attacking the place, which 
was invested and taken after a siege of 27 days. 
Sivajee next besieged and took Kopaul. Buhadur 
Benda surrendered 15 days afterwards, and the 
neighbouring country was immediately taken 
possession of. Jenardin Punt Somurit, one of 
the Purdhans, was left to settle the new 
acquisition. Sivajee continued his march, but 
on arriving at Toorgul, he halted; accounts 
having reached him of an attack made upon his 
troops in the Carnatic, by his brother Yenkajee, 
who had been repulsed with considerable loss. 
TJpon receipt of this intelligence, Sivajee addressed 
a long letter* to his brother, in which he recapi¬ 
tulated every thing that had occurred, represented 
the extreme indiscretion of a conduct, which had 
compelled him to take possession of the districts ; 
and now had obliged his officers to repel aggression 

* The original of this and other three letters written by Sivajee to 
VeiVkajee are in possession of the hereditary Cbitnees. or secretary of his 
highness the Raja .of Satara. They were recovered by the grandfather of the 
present Cbitnees, from a descendant of Rngonath Narain Hunwuntay. I 
have had them examined, and I have compared them with the handwriting 
of Ballajee Aujee, Sivajee’a Cbitnees and have every reason to believe them 
authentic. 
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hv force of arms ; that tlie slaughter of the vile 
Mahomedans, who had joined m the attack, was 
not to be regretted, hut he ought to reflect on the 
sacrifice of valuable lives which it had. occasioned. 
Sivaiee in this letter, dwells much on the necessity 
o S and the propriety of peace; which last 
he now proposes to grant, on receiving the .wo 
of their- father’s territorial possess^as :m the 
r. for which he promises, either to allow 

liis brother an equivalent in the Panalla distnc s, 
h s obtain a °rant of territory from his ally 
Kootub Shah in some other part of the country, 
equal to three lakhs of pagodas annually. 

Venkaiee, on receipt of this letter, requested 
an interview with Rugonath Naram; but the latter 
refilled that he was now in the service of his 
maiestv Sivajee, hut should be happy to attend 
S receiving orders to that effect. This per- 
SoS been obtained, Rugonath Naram 
Sou<rht about an accommodation. y enk ®J® e 
ao-reed to pay down a considerable sum of money, 
to dWde their father’s jewels, and to share the 
revenue of the territory with his brother. On 
these conditions, Sivajee allowed him to retain 
Tanjore, and restored the jagheer districts. 

Whilst Sivajee remained near Tooigul, a body 
of horse, belonging to Ghatgay and_ Nimbalkur, 
appeared in the Panalla district laid waste the 
country, and retired plundering towards Kurar. 
1 detachment from Sivajee’s army, under Neelajee 
Katkur overtook them at Koorlee, attacked and 
dispersed them; recovering much valuable property, 
which, as it belonged to his own subjects, Sivajee 
scrupulously restored. 

Jenardin Punt being threatened by a body of 
horse belonging to Beejapoor, Sivajee sent back a 
part of his troops to reinforce him, whilst he 
himself, attended by a small escort, reached Rai- 







o>urh before the commencement of the south-west 
monsoon, after an absence of eighteen months, 

Humbeer Kao, on the conclusion of the agree¬ 
ment with Venkajee, marched towards Maharash¬ 
tra with all expedition, and Jenardin Punt, 
apprized of his approach, concerted a combined 
attack on the Beejapoor troops in the Dooab ;* 
which completely * succeeded: 500 horses, 5 

elephants, and the commander of the party were 
taken. The whole of the tract between the 
Toongbuddra and the Kistna was overrun, and the 
refractory Deshmookhs in the neighbourhood of 
Kopaul and Bellary, who had for some time 
refused all payments to the government of Beeja¬ 
poor, were compelled to submit to the troops of 
Sivajee.t The reduced state of Beejapoor, its 
want of cavalry, and the swelling of the rivers 
from the rains, prevented Musaood Khan from 
making an effort to recover these valuable dis¬ 
tricts. 


During Sivajee’s absence, Moro Trimmul, the 
Peishwa, provided for the security of the territory 
with his usual activity and ability. The war with 
the Seedees, who were reinforced every season by 
the Moghul fleet from Surat, continued to be 
waged with rancorous enmity. Descents upon the 
Mahratta coast, actions with vessels on both sides, 
attempts to burn the Seedee’s fleet, and a slow but 
lasting cannonade on Jinjeera, was the manner in 
which the warfare was maintained. £ The only 
event which it seems requisite to particularize, 
was the supersession of Seedee Sumbhole, by 
Seedee Kassim, in consequence of an order from 
the emperor. The title conferred on the new 
chief, who is admitted by the Mahrattas to have 


• The tract between the Kieta and tne Toongbuddra is here meant. 

+ Original letter from Sivajee to Venkajee. ,, 

I All these affairs have been patiently and minutely detailed by Mr. 
Orme, and are interesting, beoause connected with the early history of one 
of our Indian Presidencies. Bombay was frequently involved in the broils of 
its neighbours, and sometimes exposed to the insolence of both parties. 
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been an excellent officer, was Yakoot Kban, the 
same as that o£ his predecessor. 

It was probably in consequence of the truce 
between the Moghuls and Beejapoor that Moio 

S'. “ Wt h - 

have effected a more complete arrangement by 
providing for the nobility, paying the arrears of 
the troops and taking the government under the 
imperilprotection; he therefore, commanded him 
to endeavour to amend his error whilst it was yet 

reparable, to pay the arrears of the cavalry, an 
to tow over al many of the officers as he couR* 
Sultan Mauzum was again appointed 
government of the Deccan; hat the command of 
the army in the field remained with Ddere E-ha . 
The Afghan party in Beejapoor were easily detach 
ed-Xanyof those who'were violently factious 
although averse to the existing authority, had still 
a Greater dislike to the Moghuls. The envoy 
formally demanded Padshah Beebee as the only 
means of averting an immediate «ege. Wmooi 
Khan refused compliance. One of the faction-, 
headed by Syud Mukhtoom, and instigated by 
Mullik Berkhordar, assembled m arms to enfoice 

the request at a time when the regent was un¬ 
prepared; but a battle m the midst ol the city 
was 1 prevented by the king’s sister, who herselt 
repaired to the spot, and declared her intention of 
proceeding to the Moghul camp; vainly but 
Generously imagining that, by this sacrifice, her 
brother and his kingdom might be saved ;+ ^ 
-ftTaiinmp.rlfl/n inhabitants of Beejapoor, who yet 


* Beejapoor MSS., and Scott’s Deccan, 
f Beejapoor MSS, 
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remain, revert with, fond garrulity to this anecdote, 
and to many traditionary legends of their last and 
favourite princess. 

Padshah Beebee reached Dilere Khan’s camp 
when the Moghuls were advancing to invest the 
city; a fit escort was furnished to conduct her to 
A D 1679 Aurangabad, but the imperial 

army prosecuted its march. Musa- 
ood Khan in this dilemma, sought assistance from 
Sivajee, who agreed to attack Dilere Khan, or 
effect a diversion in favour of the besieged. Por 
this purpose Sivajee assembled a large body of 
cavalry at Panalla, and marched towards Beeja- 
poor; but finding the besiegers strong, and not 
choosing to encounter the Patans, of whom a 
large portion of Dilere Khan’s army was com¬ 
posed, he only made a show of attacking; ad¬ 
vanced slowly until within 24 miles of the camp, 
when he turned off to the northward, rapidly 
crossed the Beema, and attacked the Moghul 
possessions, literally with fire and sword, leaving 
the inhabitants houseless and the villages in ashes. 
Dilere Khan did not relinquish the siege, and 
Sivajee continued his depredations from the 
Beema to the Godavery. He crossed the latter 
river, attacked Jaulna, and, although Sultan 
Mauzum was at Aurangabad, plundered the town 
leisurely for three days, pointing out, as was his 
custom on such occasions, the particular houses 
and spots where money and valuables were secret¬ 
ed. Nothing escaped 'him, and no place was a 
sanctuary; the residence of the peers, or 
Mahomedan saints, which Sivajee had hitherto 
held sacred, were on this occasion pillaged.* The 
laden booty was a certain signal that Sivajee 
would take some route towards Baigurh, and a 
body of 10,000 horse having been collected, by the 


* Sivajee’-? death is said to have happened in consequence. Khafee Khan, 
who has adopted the story, is seldom so injudicious. 
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Khan, pursued oveitoc >K^ ^ putta . A part 

near Sungumneis i<» p nt o confusion, owing 

of his troops were “ f gunta ioe Ghore- 

the day. ihe «y h P had not proceeded far 
continued Ms route; K? ppie Moghuls, who 

when he was t ^ reWoreement ’under 

had been joined by ^ lai„e Baja 

—E 

But the superior mtelb^enc g in tllis 

reached Putta.$ 4v •fe 'iud-ed the opportunity 
Aurungabad, and Sivajee yuu e ui f 

favourable for possessing_himself^of the f w ^ 

posal. 

Sivajee remained at Putta until Received an 
express from Musaood Khan, entreMmglumto 
return southward, and make an e ^ Q1 

:S r ptf of the account is confirmed by SivaWs letters to his brother, 
where he says— 1 “ Ij™J a| tame^^JJoSaaionSy, ft 1 spy, buir th ^ are em ‘ 

X Jasoos literally means, ana is p and letter-earners. 

w‘ h *™ Kb ^ '« a prea “ a ’ * ra 

repose was so necessary. 
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the city : ec that Dilere Khan had run his 
approaches close to the walls, and that nothing but 
prompt exertion could save them. ”* Sivajee again 
set off for Beejapoor, when news reached him that 
his son Sumbhajee had fled and joined Dilere 
Khan. He directed his army to pursue their 
route under Humbeer Kao, whilst he himself retir¬ 
ed to Panalla to devise means of bringing back 
Sambhajee, 

The conduct of his eldest son had for some 
time been a source of grief and vexation to 
Sivajee; and in consequence of Sumbhajee’s 
attempting to violate the person of the wife of a 
Bramin, his father for a time confined him in 
Panalla, and placed a strict watch over him after 
he was released. Sumbhajee, impatient under this 
control, took advantage of his father’s absence, 
and deserted to Dilere Khan.f by whom he was 
received with great distinction.! 

Dilere Khan sent accounts of this event to 
the emperor, and proposed, as the Mahrattas were 
becoming so very powerful, to set up Sumbhajee 
at the head of a party, in opposition to his father, 
in order to divide their interests, and facilitate 
the capture of the forts. But this scheme, al¬ 
though it appeared to Dilere Khan similar to what 
was then carried on against Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, was disapproved by the emperor, as it 
would ultimately conduce to strengthen predatory 
power ; and it is remarkable that this reason, than 
which none could be more just at that period, 
should be recorded by a Mahratta biographer of 
Sivajee. § Although it rests on no other authority, 
we cannot but remark that, had such an opinion 
guided Aurungzebe’s measures at an earlier period, 
and the view been a little more extended, so as to 

* Original letter from Sivajee, who quotes the words of Musaood Khan, 
t Mahratta MSS. 
f Scott’s Deccan.- 
§ Kistnajee Anund Subha&ud. 
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Dilere Khan’s measures, and reinstating Khan 
J ehan in command of the army, and in the govern¬ 
ment of the Deccan. Sumbhajee was ordered to 
be sent prisoner to Delhi; but Dilere Khan, who 
had permitted Sivajee’s emissaries to have access to 
him, now connived at his escape; and, although 
Sivajee was reconciled to him, he confined him in 
the fort of Penalla until he should give proofs of 
amendment. 

Sivajee, as the price of his alliance with Beeja- 
a n poor, required the cession of the 

tract around Kopaul and Bellary; 
also the cession of all claims to sovereignty on the 
conquered territory in Drawed, the principality of 
Tanjore, and the jagheer districts of Shahjee. 
These eondttions being complied with Sivajee went 
to the neighbourhood of the city of Beejapoor, 
where he had an interview and a secret consulta¬ 
tion with Musaood Khan. 

The supremacy granted to Sivajee was consi¬ 
dered by Venkajee as a death-blow to his indepen¬ 
dence ; he was already not only subjected to the 
interference of Rugonath Punt, but Sivajee, on 
pretence of assisting him with fit agents, took a 
large share of the management into his own hands. 
Venkajee, impatient of control, appears to have 
been so greatly mortified, that he resigned himself 
to melancholy, neglected his affairs, omitted 
even the usual care of his person, and the observ¬ 
ances enjoined by his religion; he became careless 
and abstracted from all wordly affairs, and assumed 
the conduct rather of a devotee than of an active 
chief, such as he had hitherto shown himself. On 
this occasion Sivajee addressed a letter to him, full 
of energy and good sense. This letter was amongst 
the last* that Sivajee ever dictated; he was taken 

* As the letter alluded to is uoither very long- nor prolix, which pre¬ 
cludes the insertion of the others, a translation is subjoined as nearly literal 
^s can bo understood. 
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let ns consider him assembling ancl conducting 
a band of half-naked Mawulees through the wild 
tracts where he first established himself, unmind¬ 
ful of obstruction from the elements, turning the 
most inclement seasons to advantage, and inspiring 
the minds of such followers with undaunted enthu¬ 
siasm. Let us also observe the singular plans of 
policy he commenced, and which w r e must admit to 
have been altogether novel, and most fit for acquir¬ 
ing power at such a period. Let us examine his 
internal regulations, the great progress he made in 
arranging every department in the midst of almost 
perpetual warfare, and his successful stratagems 
for escaping or extricating himself from difficulty ; 
and whether planning the capture of a fort or the 
conquest of a distant country ; heading an attack 
or conducting a retreat; regulating the discipline 
to be observed amongst a hundred horse, or laying 
down arrangements for governing a country ; we 
view his talents with admiration, and his genius 
with wonder. Lor a popular leader his frugality 
was a remarkable feature in his character ; and the 
richest plunder never made him deviate from the 
rules he had laid down for its appropriation. 

Sivajee was patient and deliberate in his plans, 
ardent, resolute, and persevering in their execution; 
but even in viewing the favourable side, duplicity 
and meanness are so much intermixed with his 
schemes, and so conspicuous in his actions, that the 
offensive parts of a worse character might be 
passed over with less disgust. Superstition, cruelty, 
and treachery are not only justly alleged against 
him, but he always preferred deceit to open force 
when both were in his power. But to sum up all, 
let us contrast his craft, pliancy, and humility with 
his boldness, firmness, and ambition ; his power of 
inspiring enthusiasm while he showed the coolest 
attention to his own interests ; the dash of a 
partisan adventurer, with the order and economy 
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constantly used, and which he named after the 
goddess Bhowanee, is still preserved by the Baja of 
Satara with the utmost veneration, and has ali the 
honors of an idol paid to it. 

Sivajee, at the time of his death, was in pos¬ 
session of the whole of that part of the Concan 
extending from Gundavee to Ponda; with the 
exceptions of Goa, lower Choule, Salsette, and 
Bassein, belonging to the Portuguese; Jinjeera 
in possession of the Abyssinians ; and the English 
settlement on the island of Bombay. He had 
thannas in Carwar, Ankola, and several places on 
the coast, where he shared the districts with the 
Deshmookhs. The chief of Soonda acknowledged 
his authority; and the Bana of Bednore paid him 
an annual tribute. Exclusive of his possessions 
around Bellary and Kopaul, his conquest in 
Drawed, his supremacy as well as share in Tanjore, 
and the jagheer districts of his father in the 
Carnatic, Sivajee occupied that tract of Maharash¬ 
tra from the Hurnkassee river on the south, to the 
Indooranee river on the north, between Poona and 
Joonere. The districts of Sopa, Baramuttee, and 
Indapoor were occasionally held, and always 
claimed by him as his paternal jagheer; and the 
line of forts, built from Tattora to Panalla, dis¬ 
tinctly mark the boundary of his consolidated 
territory to the eastward. He, however, had a 
number of detached places. Singnapoor, at the 
temple of Mahdeo, was his hereditary Enam 
village, * the fort of Parneira, near Damaun, was 
rebuilt by Moro Trimmul; and his garrisons and 
thannas occupied a great part of Buglana, and 
several strong places in Candeish and Sungumnere. 
His personal wealth was immense ; and making 
large allowance for exaggeration in the Mahratta 


# Given by one of the Ghatgays to his father Shabjee 

Vol, I. 
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faction, as a will in favour of Raja Ram, then a 
boy of ten years old. Moro Trimmul Peishwa, 
although Annajee Dutto had always been his rival, 
was at first drawn into a plan of administering 
the government under a regency in name of Raja 
Ram. The other Purdhans likewise acquiesced in 
the arrangement, and measures were immediately 
taken to carry it into effect. 

Sivajee’s death was to be kept a profound 
secret until Sumbhajee’s confinement should be 
rendered perfectly secure. The funeral obsequies 
were performed privately by Shahjee Rhonslay, a 
relation of the family. A force under Jenardin 
Punt Somunt, whom we have seen so active in the 
Carnatic, was directed to march to Panalla; the 
garrison of Raigurh was strengthened; 10,000 
horse were stationed at the neighbouring village of 
Ranchwur; and Humbeer Rao, the Senaputtee, 
was ordered with a large army to take up a posi¬ 
tion at Kurar. As some time was necessary for 
any of these movements, letters were despatched 
to Heerajee Purzund, in charge of Sumbhajee at 
Panalla, to apprize him of what was going 
forward. But Sumbhajee had either been inform¬ 
ed of the event, or suspected his father’s death, 
for on the appearance of the messenger with the 
letters, he seized and threatened him with instant 
death if he did not give up the packet. Its deli¬ 
very discovered the whole. Heerajee Purzund 
fled into the Concan ; Sumbhajee took command 
of the fort, and was obeyed by the garrison; but 
he immediately put two of the principal officers to 
death. Not knowing whom to trust beyond the 
walls of the fort, he made preparations for defend¬ 
ing it, and resolved to await events. Jenardin 
Punt, finding the place in Sumbhajee’s possession, 
sat down to blockade it, and after some weeks was 
content to leave his guards at their posts, whilst 
he took up his abode in the town of Kolapoor. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM A. D. 1680 TO A. D. 1689. 

Cruelties exercised by Sumbhaj ee on assuming 
power—execution of Soyera Bye.—Inauspicious 
commencement of Ms reign.— Unavailing at¬ 
tempts to drive the Seedee from the island of 
Kenery.—Sultan Mohtmmmd Akber seeks an 
asylum in Sumbhaj ee’s territory.—Blot in favour 
of Bay a Bam.—Execution s,—Execution of 

Annajee Dutto.—Moro Bunt imprisoned.— 
BugonatU Narain Eummntay—Ms spirited 
remonstrances , and their consequences. — Sum- 
bliajee attacks liny eera.—Moghuls make an 
incursion into the Cancan , and are compelled to 
retreat.—Assault on liny eera repulsed—siege 
raised.—Sumbhajee attacks the Bortugnese — 
endeavours to conciliate the English.—Bortugnese 
besiege Bonda, and are compelled to retreat with 
heavy loss. — Kuloosha , the prime minister of 
Sumbhaj ee.—Decay in the institutions of Sivajee. 

_ State of the army—lands over-assessed .— 

Approach of Aurungzebe.—Survey of the state 
of the Deccan , from the first year after Sum¬ 
bhaj ee’s accession , up to the fall of Beejapoor 
and Golcondah.—Extraordinary revolution 
amongst the English at Bombay. — Aurungzebe’s 
operations.—Salheir is surre?iderecl.—Sultan 
Mauzum is sent to attach Sumbhaj ee in the 
Concan.—Imposition of the Hzeea — reflections. 

_ 2)eatli of Dilere Khan.—Aurungzebe arrives 

at Ahmednugur— description of Ms camp.— 
Operations of Sultan Mauzum , Humbeer Bao , 
and Khan Jehan— Distress of Sultan Mauzum’s 
army—returns extremely reduced—operations .— 
Mohr atlas plunder Baroach, and proclaim 
Mohummud Akber emperor.—Operations against 
Beejapoor and Golcondah.—Murder of 

Mahdhwna Bunt.—Truce with Golcondah.— 
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* Mahratta MSS. 

t Orme, Mabratta MSS,, English Records. 


was precipitated from the top of the rock of 
Baigurh. This severity, justly deemed unneces¬ 
sary and cruel besides causing an inveterate enmity 
in the minds of Soy era Bye’s relations, was con¬ 
sidered a most inauspicious commencement, and 
* on the occasion of his being seated on the throne, 

in the early part of August, many unfavourable 
auguries were reported in the country.* 

The armistice which Sivajee effected with the 
Moghul viceroy, Khan Jehan Bahadur, when 
quitting his own territory on the Carnatic expedi¬ 
tion, produced no compromise with the Abyssinians 
of Jin jeer a; a petty warfare was constantly main¬ 
tained in the Concan between the Seedee and the 
Mahrattas ; but hostilities became more rancorous 
after the accession of Sumbliajee. 

The island or rock of Ilenery, near the 
I entrance of the harbour of Bombay, was fortified 

by Sivajee, in 1679, which being resented by the 
English, an attempt by them, in conjunction with 
the Seedee, was unsuccessfully made to dispossess 
him of it; but Kenery, another island of the same 
j description, which stands by the side of Henery, 

having been in the same surreptitious manner 
occupied by the Seedee during the ensuing season, 
Sumbhajee’s first efforts were spent in endeavour¬ 
ing to drive out the Seedee, and with no better 
success than had attended the attempt on Kenery. 
The English as little relished the occupation by the 
| one party as by the other.! 

: Sumbhajee, whilst his fleet and troops were 

thus employed, proceeded to 
' ‘ * Panalla, for what purpose is not 

clearly ascertained, though, perhaps, it may have 
been to conduct some negotiations with the Beeja- 
. poor government. He remained there until 

r. recalled to Baigurh by the appearance of an 
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illrr'drious fugitive wlio sought an asylum in. Ms 
territory. This personage was Saltan Mohummud 
Akber, the fourth son of the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
who having been won over by the Rajpoots, con¬ 
sented to head a rebellion against his father, but 
the scheme was frustrated by the emperor s address, 
and the prince fled towards Sumbhajee s country, 
which he was fortunate enough to reach though 
he was hotlv ptusued, and the strictest orders 
Sued, to all'the imperial officers of the districts m 
his route, to intercept him.* 

Sumbhajee sent an officer to welcome his 
arrival, appointed the village of Dodsay for his 
residence; the name of which, in compliment to 
his "uest, was changed to Padshapoor; but some 
affair of which Maliratta manuscripts take no 
notice, detained Mm at Panalla, and prevented Ms 
visiting tlie prince on his first arrival. In the 
meantime the restless faction of Annajee Dntto m 
order to forward their own views, and procure ^ his 
enlargement, took advantage of Sumbhajee s 
absence to propose some overtures to Sultan 
Mohum mud Akber in favour of Raja Ram. I he 

news of this fresh conspiracy was first communi¬ 
cated to Sumbhajee by Dadajee Rugonath, l)es- 
nandya of Mhar, and excited suspicion towards 
his o*uest, until the prince himself communicated 
the circumstances, which entirely dispelled his 
doubts, and Sumbhajee visited and welcomed Mm 
with much cordiality. 

The intrigue on the part of the friends of 
Annajee Dutto was said to have been supported by 
the whole of the Sirkay family in the Ooncan, 
whose motive was revenge for the death of Soyera 
Rye. Rallajee Aujee Chitnees, a man of the 
Purbhoo caste, who had stood high in Sivajee’s 


* Orme Scott’s Deccan. Khafee Khan. Mahratta MSS., and copy of an 
original letter from Muhummad Akber, to Sumbhajee. 
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* By an original sunmid it appears that Sivajee had offered to make him 
one of the Purdhans, which he declined accepting. The reader will recognise, 
in Ballajee Aujee, the person in whose handwriting many of those papers are 
preserved, to which this history is much indebted. 


favour,* and had been employed by Sumbhajee 
himself on a confidential mission to Bombay, was 
accused of being a principal instigator in the 
meditated treachery. This person, together with 
his eldest son, one of his relations named Samjee 
Aujee, Heerajee Purzund, such of the Sirkays as 
could be apprehended, and lastly Annajee Butto 
himself, were at once led out to execution, tied to 
the feet of elephants, and trampled to death. The 
principal members of the Sirkay family fled in 
consternation, and several of them entered the 
Moghul service. Sumbhajee’s severity, even if 
just towards Ballajee Aujee, which is doubtful, 
was extremely impolitic in regard to Annajee 
Butto. To put a Bramin to death is always looked 
upon with horror, and the fate of the gallant Punt 
Suehew, who had performed such important 
services during the rise of Sivajee, was viewed, by 
every one capable of appreciating his worth, as a 
violent and harsh measure, calculated rather to 
create fear and dissension, tjian to insure obedience 
and unanimity. 


Of this number was Moro Punt Pingley, 
Peishwa, who, as his jealousy was extinct in his 
rival’s death, did not fail to inveigh with honest 
boldness, against the impiety and impolicy of his 
execution. A Kanoja Bramin from Hindostan, 
named Kuloosha, who had by some means 
insinuated himself into Sumbhajee’s favour, and 
who was the secret adviser of his actions, recom¬ 
mended the imprisonment of Moro Punt. The 
Peishwa was accordingly thrown into confinement, 
and Sumbhajee with the aid of this inexperienced 
man, equally presumptuous with himself, under¬ 
took the conduct of all state affairs. 


32 







seldom dismissed in full durbar, and no business fa. 


* State affairs 
entered upon at. a i 
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About the same time Rugonath Namu^Hvui- 

^‘"5 charge of 

aa 

?~e the balance saved from the revenue of 
the districts, he was well received, and as was due 
„ “ 0 f the Purdhans, and so distinguished an 
officer a full durhar was assembled on the occasion. 
iSath Naraintook this unusual opportunity * 
S intering on public affairs, and represented all 
the evils likely to result from the disregard ^showm 
to experienced servants, and to . 1 , 

Government instituted by Sivajee; _ be pointed out 
what ouo'ht to be done, and whilst maintaining 
his arguments, boldly censured Sumbhajee s pro¬ 
ceedings, and predicted bis Mb 

It would seem difficult to account for the 
temerity of Rugonath Naranp especially as his 
iul ‘ Tenardin Punt, was still m confinement; 
but Sumbhajee was probably sensible that any 

violence towards Rugonath Naram might at once 
ffi-ice the Carnatic at bis uncles disposal, and it 
is remarkable, that decided language from a man 

whom be respects, generally overawes the most 
ungovernable Mahratta. Sumbbajee promised to 
release Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt, and Rugo- 
uatb Punt himself was civilly dismissed to bis 
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government He died, however, before lie reached 
Ginjee, and Sumbhajee not only fulfilled his pro¬ 
mise of releasing Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt, 
but advanced the latter to the rank of Amat, 
vacant by his brother’s death, confirmed Hurjee 
Baja in the government of the Carnatic, and 
Neeloo Punt Moreishwur, the son of Moro Punt, 
Peishwa, was appointed under him as Mootaliq or 
chief agent of affairs. But this amendment was 
but temporary, and the favourite Kulooslia obtain¬ 
ed a complete ascendancy over his mind.* 

On the occasion of Sumbhajee’s meeting with 
Prince Akber, it was rumoured abroad that the 
Mahrattas and Bajpoots were about to unite for 
the purpose of dethroning Aurungzebe, and 
placing Sultan Akber on the throne.t But vanity 
and anger are more active stimulants to common 
minds than ambition or glory; no speculation of 
that kind diverted Sumbhajee from the more 
humble design of reducing Jinjeera; to possess 
himself of a place which his father had failed in. 
taking, to avenge the pillage of several of his 
villages, and the daily insults experienced from 
the Seedee, were the causes which combined to 
make this an object of paramount interest. 

He in the first place directed Khundoojee 
Purzund, one of his creatures, to desert to Jinjeera, 
and endeavour, by corrupting some of the Seedee’s 
people, to blow up the magazine when the attack 
was about to commence. A large body of troops 
were assembled, and the command of the expedi¬ 
tion given to Dadajee Bugonath Deshpandya, with 
the promise, in case of success, of being made one 
of the eight Purdhans.* 

The plot of Khundoojee Purzund was discover¬ 
ed by means of a female slave, before the attack 


* MahrattaMSS. 
t Orme, 
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commenced, and lie, with many of his accomplices, 
■were put to death..* ., 1 

Sumbhaiee, accompanied by Sultan Akber, 

3 proceeded to Dhunda Bajepoor, 

A. D. 1682. \ QV tlie purpose of stimulating the 
exertions of his troops. He proposed filling up the 
channel hv an immense mound ot eaith ancl stones, 
a advancin- to the assault. The work was 
and tlms atoncm suddenly called 

aCt ^onnS body of Moghul horse under the 
command of Hossein All Khan, which advanced 
from Ahmednugur, hy the route °* ,T °oneie, 
descended the Ghauts, and ravaged. the Kallian 
district north of Pan well. Sumbhajee attacked 
them in front, prevented their penetrating to the 
southward, and having stopped their supplies on 
all sides, the Moghul general retired hetoie the 

^ Tlie siege of Jurjeera was continued by Dada- 
iecKu'onath, and in the month of August, the 
defences having been battered down, an assault 
was attempted by means of boats, but the slippery 
rock and beating of the surf, prevented the assail¬ 
ants from keeping their footing, ihey were re¬ 
pulsed with the loss of 200 men, and the attempt 
on tlie island was abandoned * 

After tbe siege was raised, and tlie besieging 
army withdrawn, tbe Seedees made constant in¬ 
roads, destroying cows, carrying oil: the women 
and burning tbe villages. They even penetiated 
to Mliar, and seized tbe wife of Dadajee Augonatb, 
tbe officer so lately employed against them.y 

These insults greatly enraged Sumbhajee , lie 
threatened to punish tbe English and Portuguese 
for maintaining a neutrality towards Jmjeera, and 
during the remainder of the monsoon he made 
preparations for an attack on the Seedees fleet. 

* Mahratta viSS. Ome. 
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In the month of October, the principal command¬ 
ers of his armed vessels, sailed out of the Nagotna 
river in quest of the Seedee, whose fleet was at 
anchor off Mazagon, in Bombay harbour. On 
preceiving the approach of the Mahrattas, the 
Seedee immediately got under weigh, and stood up 
towards the Tannah river when, having chosen his 
position, he lay to and waited for the Mahrattas. 
Seedee Missree, the relation of Seedee Sumbliolc, 
who had deserted to Sumbhajee, led the attack, and 
was well supported by the other officers. But 
Yakoot Khan in person commanded the Jinjeera 
fleet; and although he had only 15 vessels to twice 
that number of Sumbhajee’s which attacked him, 
he gained a complete victory. Seedee Missree was 
mortally wounded, and taken prisoner in his own 
vessel, which, with three others, was captured by 
the Seedee.* Some of the Mahratta fleet were 
sunk, defending themselves to the last.f 

Sumbhajee, exasperated by this defeat, began 
to carry liis threats against the Europeans into 
effect; he commenced with the Portuguese, by 
plundering some of their villages, and was prepar¬ 
ing to fortify the island of Elephanta in Bombay 
harbour, for the purpose of annoying the English, 
and preventing the Seedee’s vessels from anchoring 
at Mazagon during the monsoon; but he was 
diverted from this latter scheme, and suddenly 
resolved on endeavouring to form an alliance with 
the English against the Moghuls and the Seedee. 
His inducement to this plan, was intelligence of 
great preparations on the part of Aurungzebe, and 
the arrival at Aurangabad of Sultan Mauzum, 
whom the emperor had sent forward, appointed for 
the fourth time, to the government of the four 
Soobehs of the Deccan. 

According to his projected change of politics, 
Sumbhajee sent an ambassador to Bombay, who 


* Orme, and Mahratta MSS. 
f Mahratta MS. 
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orders to some armed vessels stationed there, to 
cruize against Sumbhajee’s fleet, and distress the 
trade of Garwar. The viceroy advanced in person 
with the army, and laid siege to Ponda. 
Sumbhajee, vho possessed all the ardent bravery 
of his father, though without his prudence or his 
talents, immediately marched at the head of an 
inconsiderable force to raise the siege, and on 
coming in sight of Ponda, although his numbers 
were inferior to the Portuguese, he commenced an 
attack on their rear. 

The fort was at this time breached, and might 
have been stormed, but the viceroy with the ideas 
of a European, unused to Indian warfare, alarmed 
lest his retreat should be cut off, and Goa exposed 
to danger, immediately resolved on retiring. He 
effected his retreat; but at the expense of the 
whole of his camp equipage, stores, guns, and 
equipments : 1,200 of his men were slain, of whom 
200 were Europeans. 

On arriving at the back water which separates 
the island of Goa or Pangin from the main land, 
Sumbhajee, who had headed repeated charges, 
again led on the horse, intending to have dashed 
across with the fugitives, but the Portuguese, 
from a better knowledge of the ford, and from 
having stationed boats, and lined the opposite 
banks with troops, repulsed the attempt. 
Sumbhajee rallied his men, and again tried to ford, 
but although he headed the troops himself, and 
persevered until his horse was swimming, he was 
at last obliged to desist, owing to the flood-tide.* 

Sumbhajee on this occasion particularly 
signalized himself, and Bhowanee the sword of his 
father, which he used, could not have been better 
wielded; but with his usual obstinacy, he persist* 
ed in his rash design of crossing over into the 


* Mahratfift MSS. 
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gfsjssjBassfsa-^s 

and destroyed most of them. 

The sie°*e of Choule was continued without 
success * hut°Oaranja was taken possession of, an 
retained for nearly' a year. Several places be! on - 
■ m cr to the Portuguese, between Bassem a 
Damaun, were attacked and destroyed and the 
viceroy made overtures for peace, but as Sumbhajet 
demanded five crores of pagodas as a prelimmaiy, 
they were at once broken off. 

TheMalrratta horse, a part only of ^ which 
were required on these services m the Ooncan, 
were as usual let loose to plunder, and subsuit in 
the upper country during the fair season, an _ 
year they were fruitlessly pursued by a force from 
Aurangabad, t 

To follow them in all cases, or to trace ^ their 
incursions with precision from about the penod at 
which we have arrived, is scarcely possible. Nor 
is^itnecessary. If we can account for tire growth 
of their predatory power amidst the general 
warfare and confusion throughout the Deccan, and 
connect the principal incidents by which then 
empire was extended, it is all that can prove 
interesting or instructive m their history. 

Prom the time of Moro Punt’s confinement, 
Kuloosha was entrusted with the entire manage¬ 
ment of public affairs; nor did the partial enlarge¬ 
ment of the Peishwa, for the short time he after¬ 
wards lived, produce in this respect any chan B e. 


f Mahratta MSS , Scott’s Deccan. 
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Sumbhajee, when not actually employed in the 
field, gave himself up to idleness or to vice; none 
could have access but Kuloosha, and if any one 
ventured to approach without the favourite’s 
permission, Sumbhajee flew into a passion, and 
punished the intruder. Kuloosha, as possessing a 
religious character, could not consistently be 
admitted to any other rank among the Purdhans, 
than that of Pundit Kao; in addition to that 
honour, he was dignified with the title of Chun- 
dagau-Matya Kuvee-Kulus.* Although in the 
Mahratta manuscripts, Kuloosha is loaded with 
many epithets of abuse, he is seldom accused of 
having been the pander of Sumbhajee’s vices ; it is 
even admitted that he was a learned and courtly 
man, and that he excelled in poetry, hut his total 
incapacity for his high station, and the ruinous 
consequences, both of his neglect and liis measures, 
may be very clearly gleaned from the Mahratta 
writings : in these, the ascendancy gained over the 
mind of Sumbhajee, is ascribed to magic, in which 
Kuloosha is believed to have been a perfect adept. 

The system, which Sivajee introduced, soon fell 
into decay, wherever the efficiency of the establish¬ 
ments depended upon the vigilance or care of the 
executive authority. This was first perceivable in 
the army where the discipline and strict orders of 
Sivajee were neglected. When the horse took the 
field, stragglers were allowed to join, plunder was 
secreted, women followers who had been prohibi¬ 
ted on pain of death, were not only permitted, hut 
women were brought off from the enemy’s country 
as an established article of plunder, and either 
retained as concubines, or sold as slaves. 

The small returns brought back by the 
commanders of the horse, were insufficient for the 


* Which may be rendered into E iglish, i]xp''-mder of the Vedas, and 
illustrious poet.” It is from tliu oecond title, i,.-;. ■ ite-Kulns, that he derived 
his name Kub Kulus, or occasionally Kublis Kawn, amongst Mahomedans 
and Europeans, and his nickname of Oubjee amongst the jVlahratta soldiery. 

Vol. I. 3:> 
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finished fro,n what they 
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A 1 x-’ The revenue was farmed, many of the 
^fleTfrom then villages, and speedy rum 
threatened the territory of Sumbhajee, without the 
preach of Aurungzebo, who this year advanced t 
Burhannoor with a vast army, lor the pm pose 01 
“nfhis designs on the Deccan into execution. 

The ostensible impediments to the empeioi s 
ulans were, in comparison to his apparent means 
wry inconsiderable. The state of Hyderabad was 
the^ most formidable as to men and money, and 
the kin'-, Ahou Hoossein, was possessed ot giea 
jndvate riches in jewels His °Z 

ducted principally under Mahdhuna Punt wa, 
popular amongst a large proportion of his mnd 
subjects, but many of the principal Mahomedan 

officers were disgusted at the sway exercise 1 y 
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B ram in, over both their prince and country. Their 
jealously was fomented by the secret emissaries of 
Aurungzebe; but Abou Hoossein, sensible of the 
minister’s value, did not withdraw his confidence 
or support. 

Mullik Berkhordar, the envoy of Aurungzebe, 
residing at the capital of Beejapoor, not only 
succeeded in drawing over many of the principal 
officers who were pensioned or employed by the 
emperor, but to his influence may be ascribed the 
decay of Musaood Khan’s power. The faction 
opposed to the regent, was headed by Svud Miikh- 
toom, an Oomrah of no distinction, but he was 
supported by Shirzee Khan, the best officer then 
"left in the Beejapoor army. Shirzee Khan’s 
enmity towards Musaood Khan, originated in the 
preference shown the latter for infantry, which 
was contrary both to the interest and judgment of 
the former: many of the best horse under Shi race 
Khan had been discharged, and Musaood Khan 
had been obliged to call in the aid of Sivajee, at 
the expense of ceding some of the finest districts in 
the kingdom. This faction forced Musaood Khan 
to quit Beejapeor and retire to Adonee, probably 
about a year * after Sivajee’s death. By whom 
the new administration was conducted is uncertain; 
hut as the envoy of Aurungzebe had always re¬ 
presented the treaty with the Mahrattas as a great 
source of displeasure to the emperor, one of its 
first acts, after the removal of Musaood Khan, was 
an injudicious attempt to recover some of the 
fertile territory near the banks of the Kistna, of 
which Sivajee had acquired possession. Merich 
was retaken, and the breach which this occasioned 
between Sumbhajee and the Beejapoor government, 
seems to have been irreparable. It was the inter- 


* The Beejapoor Manuscripts and traditions afford nothing better than 
conjecture on this subjects nor could I ascertain if there was a regent after 
jtfasaood Khan retired 
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the opponent. If the invader prevailed, the 
occupant was frequently ejected, and he took the 
same mode of being reinstated; or, if fortunate 
enough to make his peace by timely submission, 
the other party awaited another opportunity. 

Aurungzebe understood and took advantage of 
these feuds. The reader, at all acquainted with 
the Hindoo character, can conceive the bitter 
rancour with which they pursued these quarrels, 
when there are several instances of one party be¬ 
coming a Mahomedan, in order to ruin his adver¬ 
sary and gratify revenge. The services of the 
Hindoo minisubdars, under the Mahomedan states, 
became exactly in proportion to the measure of 
punishment or reward, which the government they 
acknowledged could inflict or bestow. 

This brief survey of the state of the Deccan 
must be understood to apply to that period which 
followed the first year of Sumbhajoe’s accession, 
up to the fall of Beejapoor and Golcondali, when 
additional causes of disturbance and confusion will 
appear. But previously to entering upon the war 
which was directed by Aurungzebe in person, it is 
fit to notice an extraordinary event which occurred 
amongst our own countrymen, in their then small 
establishment on the west of India, of which Surat 
was, at that time, the residence of the governor, or 
president of the council, under whom the East 
India Company’s factories on the coast, were 
managed. 

In December, 1683, the garrison of Bombay, 
at the head of which was Captain Keigwin, con¬ 
fined the deputy of the governor of Surat, declar¬ 
ed they held the island for the king, and that they 
would submit to no other authority. This act of 
rebellion being limited to a small insulated space, 
and Keigwin its instigator, a firm, resolute man, 
who maintained order amongst his inferiors, not¬ 
withstanding the pernicious example he had set, 
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* Orme. 

f I shall continue to use the name by which he is already known to the 


reader, 


sation for losses sustained by the English, at 
different places, formerly plundered by the 
Mahrattas.* 


We now return to affairs of greater magnitude 
than those of the infant establish¬ 
ments of the East India Company, 
connected, however, not only with our subject, 
but intimately linked with the causes by which the 
British nation has obtained such vast power in 
that distant portion of the globe. 

Aurungzebe, whom we have mentioned as 
marching to Burlianpoor, remained there for some 
months regulating several departments in finance, 
and settling plans for the approaching grand 
arrangements he had in contemplation. He first 
ordered Sultan Mauzum, now dignified with the 
title of Shah Alum,t to proceed in advance from 
Ahmednugur with his whole army, and reduce 
Sumbhajee’s southern territory, whilst Sultan 
Azim was directed to reduce his northern forts 
about Candeish, Buglana, and Sungumnere, and to 
commence by besieging the important fortress of 
Salheir, the acquisition of which by Moro Bunt 
had afforded such facility for Mahratta inroads 
through Candeish. Accordingly, Sultan Mauzum 
descended into the Concan bv the Ambadurray 
Ghaut, near Nassuck, and passing the Kallian 
district, already devastated, advanced to the south¬ 
ward, where he plundered and burnt the country 
from Baigurh to Vingorla. Sultan Azim marched 
towards Salheir, where much resistance w r as 
expected, but Neknam Khan, the Moghul killidar 
of Molheir, who joined the prince on his advance, 
had obtained a previous promise from his 
neighbour, the Mahratta havildar, to surrender 
Salheir as soon as the army came before it. Such 
negotiations being always doubtful in their issue, 


— 
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directed the force under Sliahabodeen Khan to 
proceed for the purpose of opening the communica¬ 
tion ; and orders were sent to the Moghul governor 
at Surat, to embark supplies for Dhunda liajepoor 
and Yingorla. The demand being urgent, the 
vessels were sent off, as laden, without waiting for 
convoy, and Sumbhajee’s cruizers, apprized of their 
approach, took the greater part. Such a scanty 
supply arrived that it became impossible to exist 
in that situation, and Sultan Mauzum was obliged 
to retire towards the Ambah Ghaut, which "he 
ascended, and afterwards cantoned his army, 
during the monsoon, near Walwa on the banks of 
the Kistna. 

Shahabodeen Khan, when directed to march 
for the relief of the prince, advanced as far as 
Nizam poor near Baigurh, when he was opposed by 
Sumbhajee, whom he defeated, probably in a very 
partial action; but small advantages are always 
over-estimated in unsuccessful campaigns, Shaha¬ 
bodeen, being a personal favourite with the em¬ 
peror, and at the head of a body of Tooranee 
Moghuls, his countrymen, whom it was the 
emperor’s desire to conciliate, was honoured with 
the title of Ghazee-ud-deen, and the recollection 
of his failure at Ramseje purposely obliterated, 
S ucli, we may here observe, is the earliest account 
we have, in the history of the Deccan, of the 
ancestor of the family of Nizam-ool-Moolk, after¬ 
wards so conspicuous in the annals of that country. 

The emperor, in the meantime, had quitted 
Burhanpoor, and arrived at Aurangabad. During 
his stay at the former city, amongst other arrange¬ 
ments, he issued orders for the collection of the 
Jizeea,* a poll-tax levied on all his subjects, not 
Mahomedans, which was to be as strictly exacted in 
the Deccan, as in the northern part of the empire. 

* The Jizeea was thirteen rupees per annum, for every 2,000 rupees 
worth of property possessed by Hindoos. Scott’s Deccan. 
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the grand camp, in more than ordinary magni- 
ficience, towards Ahmednugur. 

The number of his forces is not specified by 
any Moghul historian, and the estimate formed by 
the Mahrattas is quite incredible. The display of 
power, however, presented by Aurungzebe’s march 
into the Deccan, was grand and imposing to a 
degree which has seldom been surpassed. Besides 
foreigners, his cavalry assembled from Cabul, 
Candahar, Mooltan, Lahore, llajpootana, and the 
extended provinces of his vast empire, was the 
flower of his army, and presented an array of 
gigantic men and horses completely armed and 
accoutred, whom it might be imagined, the more 
slender and lighter armed natives of the Deccan 
could hardly venture to oppose. His infantry was 
w also numerous, and was composed of musketeers, 
matehlockmen, and archers, well equipped ; besides 
bodies of hardy Bundelas and Mewattees accus¬ 
tomed to predatory contest among the mountains, 

| and the better able to cope with the Mahratta 

! Mawulees. To these were afterwards added many 

thousands of infantry, raised in the Carnatic. 
.Besides a number of field-pieces, which accom¬ 
panied the royal tents, there were several hundred 
pieces of cannon manned by natives of Hindoostan, 
and directed by European gunners, and a great 
number of miners were attached to the park of 
» artillery, with artizans of every description. A 

long train of war-elephants, was followed by a 
1 number of the same animals on the emperor’s 
private establishment, employed to carry the ladies 
of his seraglio, or to convey such of his tents as 
were too large to be borne on camels. Numerous 
! led horses, magnificently caparisoned, formed a 

' stud for the emperor’s riding; a menagerie accom¬ 

panied the camp, from which the rarest animals 
’ in the world were frequently brought forth and 

;j exhibited by their keepers before the emperor and 
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to be conceived; but besides wbat has been des¬ 
cribed, every tent bad its exact duplicate, which 
was sent on in advance to be prepared against the 
emperor’s arrival. His march was a procession, 
and when he entered his pavilions, a salvo from 
50 or 60 pieces of ordnance announced the event ; 
and he assumed and maintained every form and 
cermony observed at the established residence for 
the imperial court. 

The magnificence of such a spectacle,^ which 
formed a remarkable contrast with the plain and 
even austere personal habits of the emperor, was 
intended to strengthen his power by the awe with 
which it impressed his subjects ; but as his state 
was imitated by his nobles, it proved a serious en¬ 
cumbrance to the movements of his army, while the 
devouring expense of such establishments pressed 
hard on his finances, and soon crippled even the 
most necessary of his military and political arrange¬ 
ments. 

We may easily suppose that the inconveniences 
of this style of magnificence, of which all the 
Moghul camps in some degree partook, must have 
been already experienced by Sultan Mauzum 
during his campaign in the Conoan. Whilst lie 
lay at Walwa above the Ghauts, he took possession 
in the emperor’s name, of such parts of the country 
as he could cover, and deeds are yet extant, con¬ 
firming in his own name, grants of lands, originally 
given by the Beejapoor government. In the 
month of October, a pestilence broke out m his 
camp, which swept off many of his men, and 
greatly diminished his force, but on receiving the 
emperor’s orders to reduce the south-west _ districts 
above the Ghauts, formerly taken by Siva]^ from 
Beeianoor he advanced without hesitation for that 
purpose,°and Azim Shah, who had commenced the 
war against Beejapoor with indifferent success, 
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opened the campaign to the northward, by laying 
siege to Sholapoor. 

Sumbhajee’s troops in the Concan, under the 
command of Humbeer Rao, 
A. D. 1685. apprized of the exposed state of 
Candeish, were secretly reinforced by several 
detachments, and moved off to the northward. 
They suddenly appeared at'Burhanpoor,* plundered 
it of much property and riches for several days, 
and retired as rapidly as their heavy loads would 
permit, leaving the whole country, in their route 
from E urban poor to Nassuck, in a blaze. 

Khan Jehan, on hearing of this inroad, moved 
from Aurungabad in pursuit, but in place of 
marching to Chandore or TJnkye Tunkye to cut off 
their retreat, which he might have done, he crossed 
the range of hills at the Ajunta pass, and wheeled 
round to the left, but he never came within five 
marches of the Mahrattas. After having followed 
them to a considerable distance to the southward, 
he received orders to place thannas in the country 
between Joonere and Singurh, whilst the young 
prince Kaum Eukhsh was sent to cover Burhan- 
poor. 

Khan Jehan took possession of Poona and the 
adjacent country, where he left Khakur Khan as 
Poujdar, and was proceeding by the emperor’s 
order to support Azim Shah, who had taken 
Sholapoor, and was advancing towards Beejapoor, 
but the prince finding that he could not contend 
with Shirzee Khan, had re-crossed the Beema, 
which made the junction of Khan Jehan un¬ 
necessary, t 

Sultan Mauzum, meanwhile, had successively 
captured Gokauk, Hooblee, and Dharwar, in which 

* I place this according to Mr Orme’a date, who has ifc from the records 
of the factory of Candeish, and circumstances corroborate its correctness. 
The fact is distinctly mentioned by Mahratta manuscripts, and Khafee Khan $ 
but the dates widely disagree, and are in both obviously misplaced, 
t Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS., Bernier, Scott’s Deccan, Orme. 
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he had met with little resistance ; hut famine, pes¬ 
tilence, and the drafts from his force required to 
garrison the new acquisitions, had so greatly 
reduced the numbers and efficiency of his troops, 
that when attacked by a small detachment, sent 
against him from Beejapoor, he was scarcely able 
to defend himself. Boh Oolla Khan was 
immediately sent forward with a party to. his 
assistance, and Klian Jehan was ordered to cover 
Boh Oolla Khan. Until this succour arrived, the 
prince’s army was constantly harassed; most of the 
horses being dead, nobles and troopers were 
reduced to the necessity of marching and fighting 
on foot, which even the common horsemen 
considered a degrading hardship. The wreck of 
this fine army returned to Ahmednugur, more 
effectually reduced than if they had been vanquish¬ 
ed in many battles.* 

After assisting Sultan Mauzum’s shattered 
army, and escorting the prince to the frontiers, 
Khan Jehan and Boh Oolla Khan returned, and 
cantoned at Hulmullee, in the Beejapoor territory, 
during the monsoon. At the opening of the 
season these two officers were ordered to invest 
Beejapoor. 

M'ahdhuna Punt’s endeavours to effect union 
in opposing Aurungzebe, were ineffectual, even 
when the intentions of the latter in regard to 
Beejapoor were avowed. Sumbhajee made no 
effort to aid that state, but he engaged to assist 
Golcondah, and received a subsidy of one lakh of 
pagodas from Abou Hoossain. This alliance was 
communicated to the emperor, and the conditions 
came to his knowledge at a subsequent period. 
He immediately ordered Khan Jehan to advance 
into the Hyderabad territories, under pretence of 

* The account of Sultan Mauzum’s campaign is taken from Khafee Khan, 
Orme, Scott’s Deccan, the enam deeds alluded to, and copies of original 
letters from Mohnmmud Akber to TCuloosba. 




receiving the arrears of tribute, baaut ivnan 
accompanied the army as envoy with secret 
instructions, not merely to demand satisfaction for 
this alliance with Sumbliajee, but to provoke any 
fit cause of widening the breach, and producing a 
rupture with Hyderabad. 

The emperor marched from Ahmednugur 
towards Sholapoor, and directed a body of troops 
stationed at Joonere, under Ghazee-iid-deen, to 
move towards Ahmednugur. The Mahrattas, 
again seizing this opportunity, made a rapid march 
to the northward, crossed the laptee and Ner- 
buddah, and assaulted and took the city of Baroach 
within a few hours after their approach was 
known * It is probable that Sultan Akber was 
the instigator, if not the leader, of this enterprise; 
he was actively employed against his brother 
during the campaign in the Concaiijt. and on this 
occasion the party proclaimed him emperor, 
plundered and exacted all they could and did not 
retire until the approach of the Soobehdar of 
Guzerat, who had assembled the troops of the 
province, and marched against them.* 

The sack both of Burhanpoor and Baroach are 
principally to be ascribed to Aurungzebe’s want of 
military arrangement. Intent on his own schemes 
against the Mahomedan states, he neither covered 
his own country, nor took time to study the genius 
of the people, whom his early ambition and his 
present negligence alike fostered, and for whom 
he still entertained a contempt, fatal to the seen- 
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The operations against Beejapoor were renew¬ 
ed. Sultan Azim moved forward about the end 
of the year, and approached the capital with a 
large army. The officers of Beejapoor, although 
they had before opposed him on the frontier suc¬ 
cessfully, now retired before him. This was 
judicious. Very little rain had fallen this year, a 
scarcity prevailed, and the little grain which had 
been produced in the neighbourhood of Beejapoor 
was, as usual, secured within the fort. To the north¬ 
ward, in the province of Aurangabad, the harvest 
had been more plentiful, but grain was exceedingly 
dear in the grand camp at Sholapoor, which drew 
its supplies from the northward. To have attacked 
Azim Shah, therefore, in the neighbourhood of the 
emperror’s camp, would comparatively have been 
of little advantage. They allowed him to approach 
the city, when they cut off the communication 
between him and the camp at Sholapoor, inter¬ 
rupted his supplies, destroyed foragers, harassed the 
army by false attacks and skirmishes, and in a 
very short time, Azim Shah was in 
685, great distress! The scarcity in his 
own camp prevented the emperor from forwarding 
supplies from Sholapoor. Ghazee-ud-deen Khan 
was therefore ordered to bring 20,000 bullock loads 
of grain from Ahmednugur, and carry it on to 
Azim Shah’s force, reinforced by a strong detach¬ 
ment under Dulput Bao from the grand army. 
This service was well perfumed by Ghazee- 
ud-deen. The Beejapoor trqpps saw the necessity 
of cutting off his convoy, and made a desperate 
attempt to effect their purpose, but they were 
defeated; and after a well contested action, the 
prince’s troops were rescued from the disgrace and 
destruction which the loss or delay of the convoy 
had rendered unavoidable. On this occasion, the 
princess Janee Begum, wife of Ajzim Shah, pro¬ 
ceeding with the convoy to join her husband, 
mounted her elephant, and advanced into the battle 
Vol, I. 35 
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encouraging the troops. Auruugzebe expressed 
himself more gratefully to Grhazee-ud-deen for 
thus relieving his son, than for any service ever 
performed by his officers.* 

Khan Jehan, according to the orders which 
were given, had advanced towards Hyderabad, but 
Mahdhuna Punt’s preparations were in a more 
forward state than was expected, and Ibrahim 
Khan, the supposed friend of the minister, met 
the Moghuls at Mulkair, with an army of 70,000 
men. Ivhan Jehan’s force being quite unequal to 
contend with this host, and a retreat being exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous under such circumstances, he 
threw up intrenchments, and sent intelligence of 
his situation to the emperor. Sultan Mauzum was 
immediately despatched with a body of troops to 
his relief. In the meantime Ibrahim Khan, who 
had a fine army, and had Khan Jehan completely 
in his power, made no vigorous attacks, and on 
the advance of Sultan Mauzum, his conduct was 
so treacherous, or his exertions so feeble, that the 
Moghuls marched on to Hyderabad with little 
opposition. The king retired into the fortress of 
Golcondah, notwithstanding Mahdhuna Punt’s 
remonstrances; but at this time, Ibrahim Khan 
treacherously deserted to the Moghuls, the city of 
Hyderabad was taken possession of, and, contrary 
to Sultan Mauzurn’s orders, plundered by the 
troops. The wisest minister is obnoxious in times 
of public misfortune; the enemies of Mahdhuna 
Punt, at the instigation of the king’s mother-in- 
law, or some of the treacherous factions in league 
with the Moghuls, took advantage of the general 
outcry amongst the populace, and assassinated him. 
Abou Hoossein, although he had many amiable 
qualities, was destitute of the firmness and deci¬ 
sion in which only his safety could be found, and 
being thus left without an adviser, sued for peace. 

* Soott’e Deccan, Kbafee Khan. 
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Aurungzebe, perceiving that the troops, the wealth, 
and the preparations at Hyderabad were more 
formidable than he had contemplated, and that 
Beejapoor seemed likely to make considerable 
resistance, agreed to a peace, on being promised 
two crores of rupees in treasure and effects, which 
Sultan Mauzum was left to collect. The prince and 
Khan Jehan fell under the emperor’s displeasure, 
for not securing the plunder of Hyderabad, and 
Aurungzebe, recollecting the vast treasure he had 
obtained there, in 1655, became jealous of the 
wealth they were supposed to have secreted for 
purposes similar perhaps to what his own had 
been. Khan Jehan was therefore ordered to 
Lahore, and although lie rejoined the emperor 
some years afterwards, he was never again actively 
employed.* 

The emperor now moved to Beejapoor. The 
walls of the city were of immense extent, and the 
fort, which communicates with it, is six miles in 
circumference. To invest the latter closely, there¬ 
fore, required the presence of the grand army. 
There were different breaching batteries erected, 
hut the principal one, under the immediate super¬ 
intendence of Turbeeut Khan, was on the south 
face. 

Shirzee Khan, Abdool Baoof, Seedees Zalim, 
and Jumshed, were the officers who defended the 
fort, under the young prince Sikunder. The 
garrison was not numerous, hut, although ill-paid, 
and short of provisions, they still showed some 
remains of Patau valour, and fought with 
obstinacy. The emperor as he saw they must 
surrender, and as the occasion was not pressing, 
prudently deferred the assault after the breach was 
practicable, choosing rather to trust a little to the 
effects likely to be produced in them by reflection 
on their hopeless situation, embittered by privation, 


* KhafeeKhan, Scott’s Deccan, and Beejapoor MSS., &c. 
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xi ocwmlf mm who, under such circums- 

tantances, would have fought with decora twn 
and exulted in an opportunity of dying inth 

sivords in tlieir hands. 

lurun^zebe was" not disappointed ; tor al- 

ho received sach proposals through any of h 
officers^was pleased** W the nominal honour 
of the conquest * 

The principal officers were admitted into the 
imperial service, and a munsub ot 7,000 horse, 
with the title of Roostum Khan, was conferred on 
Shirzee Khan. The young prmceSikun<kiAdil 
Shah was kept a close prisoner m the Mogiiui 
camp for three years, when he died suddenly, not 
without suspicion of having been poisoned by 
Aurungzebe.t 

Beeiapoor, henceforth, ceased to be a capital, 
and was soon after deserted. The walls, which are 
of hewn stone and very lofty, are, to this day, 
entire, and being surmounted by the cupolas and 
minarets of the public buildings, still present to a 
spectator from without, the appearance of a 
flourishing city; but within,—all is solitude, silence, 
and desolation. The deep moat the double 
rampart, and the ruins of the splendid palaces in 
the citadel, attest the former magnificence of the 
court. The great mosque is a grand edifice, and 
the tomp of Ibrahim Adil Shah, already mentioned, 
is remarkable for its elegant and graceful architec¬ 
ture, but the chief feature m the scene is the 

? “slid teWM 

j opular commotion in Ms favour. He is buried m Beejapooi. 
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mausoleum of Mohnmmud Adil Shall, the dome* 
of which fills the eye from every point of view, 
and though in itself entirely devoid of ornament, 
its enormous dimensions and austere simplicity 
invest it with an air of melancholy grandeur, 
which harmonizes with the wreck and desolation 
that surround it. In the climate where Beejapoor 
is situated, the progress of decay is extremely 
rapid, and until lately, nothing whatever was done 
to arrest its effcts; hut when viewed as mere ruins, 
the remains of that city, as they at present exist, 
are exceedingly grand, and, as a vast whole, far 
exceed anything of the kind in Europe. 

After the reduction of Beejapoor, immediate 
preparations were made by Aurungzebe for attack¬ 
ing Golcondah, but previously to violating the 
treaty so lately concluded by Sultan Mauzum, 
Aurungzebe added meanness to his want of faith, by 
directing Sadut Khan to procure as much treasure, 
and as many of Abou Iloossein’s jewels as could 
be extorted, by working on the hopes or the fears 
of that weak prince. 

A Moghul Eoujdar,f or military governor of a 
district, was appointed to command in Beejapoor; 
and another, named Kasim Khan,! was sent with 
a detatchment across the Kistna, to occupy as 
much of the country as possible, and induce the 
Dessayes, or zumeendars as they were commonly 
styled by the Moghuls, to acknowledge the im¬ 
perial authority. Shirzee Khan, of Beejapoor, was 
sent to invade Sumbhajee’s districts, and marched 
in the direction of Satara. 


* This domo measures 130 foot in diameter ; which is larger than that of 
the Pantheon at Borne, or, I believe, of St. Paul’s in London, and very 
little less than that of 8t. Peter’s. 

f The officer immediately superior to the Poujdar in a great province, was 
the Nazim, but we seldom find this office mentioned in the later conquests of 
the Moghuls in the Deccan. 

X It would appear by Scott’s Deocan, Voh II, p. 75, that Kasim, Khan was 
left as Foujdar at Hyderabad, after the capture of Goloondali ; but this 
mistake probably originates in his having been rainforced at that period 
from Hyderabad. 
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"Whilst the emperor advanced towards Kul- 
burga, on pretence of paying his 
A * D ‘ ' devotions at the tomb of a cele¬ 
brated saint, Ghazee-ud-deen was directed to move 
in a direction east and somewhat south of Beeja- 
poor, intended, probably, to intercept any reinforce¬ 
ments that might be sent from Sugger, Adonee, or 
any part of the Carnatic, to the assistance of Gol¬ 
condah. The emissaries of Aurunzebe were busily 
employed currupting the troops of Hyderabad by 
bribes and promises; many of the officers w r ere 
drawn over, and the envoy, Sadut Khan, by the 
lowest artifice, obtained possession of the jewels, 
even to the ornaments of the women, which the 
king stripped off, vainly hoping that this degrading 
compliance would satisfy the emperor or excite his 
commiseration. But feelings of pity never swayed 
the conduct of Aurungzebe; he declared war 
against Abou Hoossein by a manifesto, in which 
the principal articles of accusation, after a general 
charge of profligacy, were the employment of a 
Brahmin minister, and an alliance with the idolator 
Sumbhajee. Boused, at length, to indignation 
against the merciless tyrant by whom he was thus 
persecuted, but deserted by many whose services 
he had a right to expect, Abou Hoossein retired to 
the fort of Golcondah, supported by a few brave 
troops and officers who still remained faithful. 
The gallant defence of the fort, the heroic devotion 
of some of his followers, and the dignified self- 
possession he maintained to the last, have preserved 
his memory in Deccan tradition as the brave and 
good Tannah Shah , a title of doubtful meaning by 
which he is known in Maharashtra, but said to 
have been the name of a Euqeer with whom the 
king was in habits of intimacy previous to his 
elevation. 

The fort of Golcondah, after a siege of seven 
months, fell by treachery in the end of September, 
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1687.* Hyderabad is still a populous city, and 
forms, as our progress will explain, the capital of 
the Soobehdar of the Deccan. Though much 
inferior to Beejapoor it retains traces of a royal 
residence. The great mosque in particular is a 
line edifice, and the tombs of the Kootub Shahee 
kings, with their glittering cupolas, overlooked by 
the fort of Golcondah, forms one of the most 
striking prospects in India. 

It was during the memorable siege of Gol¬ 
condah that Sultan Mauzurn, falling under the 
unjust suspicion of the emperor, was placed in 
confinement; and he remained in that situation, in 
his father’s camp, for six years, when he was 
released and sent as governor to Cabul. His only 
fault seems to have been a remonstrance in behalf 
of the persecuted obj ect of the emperor’s unj u st 
enmity, more honourable and generous than 
judicious, as it was attended with such effects to 
himself and to the unfortunate Abou Hoossein, 
who was sent to the fortress of Doulutabad, where 
he ended his days.f 

To secure the new conquests, and reduce the 
whole of the territories subject to Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, was now the first consideration. 
Reinforcements were sent to Kasim Khan in the 
Carnatic, to whose proceedings, as connected with 


* Khafee Khan. Ortne. 

f An anecdote is told respecting him, which is probably true, hut which I 
notice as characteristic of the pompous politeness of the Mahomedaus of 
India. During Abou Hoossein’s confinement in the emperor’s camp, previous 
to being despatched to Doulutabad, a tune played by one of the Hindostanee 
musicians of the imperial band, gave the captive king great delight, and he 
wished he had a lakh of rupees to bestow upon him. The wish was repeated 
to Aurungzebe, and instantly complied with. 

Many of the natives of India are exceedingly susceptible of the powers 
of music, and some of the Hindostanee airs are beautiful. Only a few speci¬ 
mens of an inferior description have ever reached the public in England ; but 
should Major Tod, in his intended history, or in his personal narrative, pub¬ 
lish any specimens of the old Rajpoot music, which he now only plays from 
memory, this anecdote of the last of the kings of Golcondah may be better 
understood. 
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the detail of Maliratta progress, we shall presently 

'^Khanzad Khan was sent to reduce the fort 
of Suoo’er between Kulburga and Beejapooi, 
ot of the Berud tribe, a 

c^steTpeople in the Carnatic precisely similar 
S the Uamoosees of Maharashtra. This chief , 

was a Polygar, and could command 12,000 infantry 

principally oi °wn** e - erae i y difficult 

TSss hut, in of the Moghul name, 

he surrendered. As it was an invariable rule 
of Aurungzebe to bestow great honors on all 
who unresistingly acknowledged his authority, 
S llamoosee Naik, greatly to the amusement 
of the courtiers, was raised to the i.ink ot a 
commander of 5,000 in the Moghul empire. 
He survived his honours but a few days, and 
his son Pemnaik, finding himself uncomfortable 
in the splendour of his new situation, withdiew 
to the 1 woods, and, collecting a band of his 
«he took up his abode in Walunkerah a 
walled village near Sugger, where, by plundei 
and robbery; he gradually added to hisi numbers,, 
and in less than 20 years we shall find the last 
personal effort of the mighty Aurungzebe dnected 
to reduce Berud Naik of Wakinkerah. 

Azim Shah and Ghazee-ud-deen, at the 
same time that the other detachments were sent 
off, marched against Adonee, still m possession 
of Musaood Khan, formerly regent of BeejH>oor. 
Considering resistance as altogether hopeless, 
Musaood Khan resigned his possessions, but 
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* Kbaf€6 Khan. 
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degree of power. The regular amount allowed 
him for the maintenance of the district 
establishment was about 25 per cent, of the 
government collections. The duties of the Dewan 
were entirely of a civil nature, and he was 
intrusted with the collection of the revenue, 
whether of the exchequer, or on account of a 
Jagheerdar. The Moghul commanders who 
received what were called Jagheers from the 
newly-acquired territories of Hyderabad and Beeja- 
poor, seldom had lands permanently made over 
similar to the tenure by w T hich the Mahratta 
Munsubdars held their possessions ; the usual 
practice was, to grant assignments, for a term of 
years, on specified districts for the support of their 
troops. Thus the Eoujdars were more on the foot¬ 
ing of feudatories than the Jagheerdars. The 
Eoujdars, in conjunction with the dewan, farmed 
out the districts to the Deshmoolchs or Dessayes, 
and the Dewan realized the amount from them. 
There were commonly several Eoujdars in each 
Soobeh. The Moghul conquests in the Deccan, 
which has formerly consisted of four boobohs, 
now, with the addtion of Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, were formed into six. 

During the rapid progress of Aurungzebe’s 
conquests, the personal inactivity of Sumbhajee 
is ascribed, by the Mahratta writers, to the 
effects of the incantations of the magician 
Kuloosha. The fact appears to have been, that 
Sumbhajee’s habits had become abandoned, and 
he was generally lost in the stupor or derangement 
occasioned by a brutal excitement of the senses. 
He still might be roused to temporary activity; 
but, although many of ths father’s officers, 
besides the few who were employed, were well, 
qualified to assist at this crisis, they were 
deterred from acting by the jealousy of Kuloosha,. 
or the violence of his master.* 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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The Mahratta Munsubdars, who had been in 
the service of Beejapoor after the fall of the 
capital, sent professions of duty to the emperor, 
but they showed no readiness to join his standard.* * * § 
Shirzee Khan was, as we have seen, detached for 
the purpose of attacking* Sumbhajee’s possessions, 
and the Munsubdars alluded to, were ordered to co¬ 
operate, but it is not ascertained that they joined 
him. Shirzee Khan, after penetrating as far as 
Waco, was attacked and defeated by Ilumbecr 
Bao, the Senaputtee, a victory dearly purchased by 
the loss of Humheer Kao who was mortally 
wounded on the occasion,! The advantage which 
the Mahrattas had gained, was not neglected in 
consequence of this misfortune, several of their 
detachments pushed forward, and occupied a great 
part of the open country towards Beejapoor. 
Parties of Mahratta horse made their appearance 
at Goleondah during the siege | of that place, hut 
they acted with no vigour, and scarcely caused any 
interruption to the operations. The most import¬ 
ant diversion which Sumbhajee attempted, was by 
sending off a detachment to the Carnatic under 
the orders of Kessoo Punt Pingley, the late 
Peishwa’s brother, with Suntajee Ghorepuray as 
his second-in-command. § 

The preconcerted plan was to unite with 
Hurjee Baja Mahareek, and their ultimate design, 
the occupation of the districts in the upper Car- 
uatic, which, had been the jagheer of Bhahjee, and 
were still held by Yenkajee, from whom Sumhha¬ 
jee had received neither share nor tribute since his 
accession. But on the arrival of the army at 
Ginjee, disputes and jealousies arose between 

* Original letters in the possession of different families 

t Malu-atfca MSS. 

' J Khafee Khan. ■ 

§ Mahratta MSS. Such of my readers as are familiar with Mahratta 
names, will have some difficulty to indentify Kessoo Punt Pingley, with Mr. 
Orme’s Keisswa Puntolo, which is, it seems, the mode of pronouncing the 
name by the natives of the Coromandel coast. 
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to relinquish these new acquisitions and retire 
to the protection of their forts on each side of 
the Paliar.* 

Ouseotta, another of the oldest Mahratta 
possessions in the Carnatic, was this year wrested 
from Venkajee by the Raja of Mysore, which 
might have easily been prevented by the aid 
of Sumbhajee’s troops, but where Mahrattas 
have hereditary disputes, they can seldom he 
induced to set them aside, even in behalf of their 
common interests. 

Their power in the Cornatic was rapidly 
declining, and if their strength in Maharashtra 
had not depended on causes altogether different 
from anything consolidated or regular, Aumngzebc’s 
plans of conquest would not have proved visionary, 
and the Mahratta name must have speedily sunk 
into its former obscurity. 

Sumbhajee had become completely careless 
of all general business, he spent his time 
between Panalla and Vishalgurh, or at a favour© 
house and garden in Sungumeshwur. The only 
plan on which he seems to have been particularly 
intent in his present state of imbecility, was 
connected with his early success, and during his 
lucid intervals he was planning the capture of Goa, 
hut failure attended all his intrigues. The whole 
power was in the hands of Kuloosha, and the time 
of the minister seems to have been more occupied 
in managing his master’s humours, than in 
attending to the important business of the state. 
Prince Mohummud Akber, whose advice and 
intelligence had been of service to Sumbhajee, 
became disgusted with his situation, and after 
the fall of Beejapoor, finding he had ’nothing 
to hope and much to fear, by remaining longer 
in India, obtained Sumbhajee’s permission, hired 


# Orme. 
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Aurungzebe possessed great military strentgh, 
and pecuniary resource ; lie also had considerable 
local knowledge, and in the first instance, the 
same power of confirming or withholding here¬ 
ditary rights, as his predecessors in conquest. 
Titles, Munsubs, and Jagheers were frequently 
bestowed, and still more frequently promised, with 
a liberality greater than any former conqueror had 
shown; but presumption, jealousy, and bigotry 
soon deprived him of many of those advantage. 
He was not fully aware of the strength or the 
nature of predatory power, and instead of crushing 
it by the aid of the established governments, he 
pulled down those constituted authorities without 
replacing them ; he involved himself with enemies 
on every side ; he discharged the solddiery, whom, 
in addition to his own troops, he could not maintain 
and thus sent armies into the field against himself. 
Tie supposed that he was not only acquainted with 
the details of arrangements necessary in a newly- 
conquered country, hut capable of superintending 
them; he placed little confidence in his agents, 
whilst he, at the same time, employed Mahomedans 
in all situations, to fill which, in many instances, 
policy and humanity alike dictated the selection of 
Hindoos. The confusion and disorder which ensued 
could not be tranquillized by the emperor’s fancied 
wisdom, or the flattery and praises of his court and 
countrymen. The M ahrattas, more especially the 
Bramins, are not a people so easily dazzled as the 
Mahomedans, and in the course of a very short 
time, they began to discover the weakness of the 
Moghuls. 

The powerful Mankurees,* Duflay, Ghatgay, 
Manay, Mmbalkur, &c., during the siege of Beeja- 

* Mankuroe literally means a great man. It was originally, as above 
used, the name by which thoso Mahrattas who had been munsubdars under 
the old Mabomodan monarchies in the Deccan were, and still are distin¬ 
guished. Latterly, however, it was assumed by ovory Mahratta at the head 
of'a body of horse, who could boast of being a wutunder, Man-pan, or rights 
and privileges, are words in the month of every wutunder ; and these rights 
and privileges, which, from the manner in which they are talked of and 
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poor, hovered about the imperial camp untid the 
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and fidelity to Aurungzebe, the king of the world, 
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secure; and their followers, under the general 
name of Mahrattas, were ravaging some other part 
of the country. 

The Moghul officers who had Jagheer assign" 
ments in the Deccan, soon found that they could 
raise very little revenue; their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the offenders who had, 
in the first instance, plundered their districts by 
purchasing the connivance of the Foujdars, bribed 
the Jagheerdars at court with a part of the pillage. 

The hereditary rights, and the family feuds 
which had been before usefully applied as an ins¬ 
trument of government, now became, hi the 
general confusion of this period, a great cause of 
increasing disorder. The intricate nature of some 
of the hereditary claims in dispute, and the 
ingenuity of Bramins, who were always the 
managers, made every case so plausible that the 
officers of government found little difficulty in 
excusing, or at least palliating many acts of gross 
injustice, to which they scandalously lent them¬ 
selves. Thus, the rightful owners had often good 
reason for complaint; they absented themselves 
with their troops, joined the plunderers, and when 
induced or compelled to come in, they boldly 
justified their behaviour by the injustice they had 
suffered. 

When an hereditary office was forfeited, or 
became vacant in any way, the Moghul govern¬ 
ment selected a candidate on whom it was confer¬ 
red ; hut the established premium of the exche¬ 
quer was upwards of six and a half years’ purchase, 
or precisely 651 per cent, on one year’s emolu¬ 
ments, one-fourth of which was made payable at 
the time of delivering the deeds, and the remainder 
by instalments; but besides this tax, an infinite 
number of fees and perquisites were exacted by 
the clerks, all which lent encouragement to confis¬ 
cations and new appointments. The emperor 

Vol. I. 37 
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About this period the attention of the emperor 
was attracted to the English, and in consequence 
of piracies which began to be committed by indivi¬ 
duals, several of the factories belonging to the East 
India Company were seized. This was no un¬ 
common measure for Aurungzebe to adopt when 
any of the Moghul ships were taken, and he more 
than once threw the president at Surat into con¬ 
finement. On the present occasion the Sendee was 
ordered to drive them from Bombay. Yakoot 
Khan made a descent upon the island, and posses¬ 
sed himself of Mazagon, Sion, and Mahim, but 
could make no impression on the fort. The attack, 
however, continued, until the English appeased 
Aurungzebe, by the usual expedients of bribes to 
the courtiers, and the humblest submission. The 
Seedee quitted the island, after he had remained 
upon it nearly a year. 

After the emperor’s arrival at Auklooj, plun¬ 
dering parties of Mahrattas were frequently heard 
of, but intelligence was received that one very 
large body had appeared near Nassuck, where the 
Moghul troops in the neighbourhood were not 
sufficient to oppose them. The Prince Azim Shah 
was detached "with an army to that quarter ; a con¬ 
siderable force under Yeatikad Khan, the son of 
Aurungzebe’s prime minister, Assud Khan, was 
ordered to prepare for the invasion of the Concan ; 
and Tukurrib Khan, an active partisan, who had 
been a distinguished officer under the unfortunate 
Abou Hoossein, was sent with a detachment into 
the district of Kolapoor, of which he was also 
appointed Eoujdar. The Moghul troops were in 
possession of the open country in that quarter, hut 
the Mahrattas still occupied Panalla with a strong 
garrison. Tukurrib Khan having on his arrival 


IChan describes it as commencing' by a slight swelling under the ear, the arm- 
pit, or groin, attended with inflamed eyes, and severe fever. It generally 
proved fatal in a few hours, and those who did recover, became wholly or 
partially deaf or blind. 
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taken pains to inform himself of everything m his 

neighbourhood, hearing that Sumbhajee spent his 

time at Sungumeshwur, entirely off his guard, 
conceived the hold project of seizing his person. 

Having procured correct intelligence, and 
tniides well acquainted with the Ghauts and the 
intricate windings of the route, he chose a few 
active infantry, and a small party of horse, with 
which, accompanied by his son, Ikhlas Khan, he 
set off from Kolapoor in prosecution of his enter- 
prize. He was close upon Sungumeshwur before 
he was discovered, and when, at last, Sumbhajee 8 
Jasooses ran to him with the intelligence, he was 
found intoxicated, and told them lie would cut 
their noses off if they dared to bring such insulting 
stories about the approach of Musulmans to him. 

Ilchlass Khan had given little time for warn¬ 
ing ; he dashed on at the head of a small party, 
entered the gate of the Gurhee before the Mah¬ 
rattas could close it, cut down all who opposed 
him, and thus secured an entrance to his tatlier. 

Most of Sumbliajee’s followers saved them¬ 
selves hy a pricipitate flight; the few that 
remained, at the head of whom was Kuloosha, 
endeavoured to defend their master, but Kuloosha 
being wounded by an arrow, they were speedily 
overpowered, and Sumbhajee, although ie 
attempted disguise, was discovered by some 
valuable ornaments on his person, of which he had 
not time or presence of mind to uivest himself. 
Besides Kuloosha there were 2d persons taken with 


him.* 

Tukurrib Khan brought his prisoners in safety 
to Kolapoor, and on reporting his success, was 
directed to bring them under a strong escort to the 
imperial camp, which, previous to the arrival or 
1'ukurrib Khan, had moved up the beema, and 


* Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS, 
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cantoned at Tolapoor,f at the junction of the 
Indooranee river, 16 miles north-east of Poona. 

No effort was made to rescue Sumbhajee; the 
measures of his fovourite, added to liis own mis¬ 
conduct, had rendered them both deservedly odious 
to the generality of his subjects ; and even had his 
array been disposed to undertake any enterprise in 
his favour, its loose and disordered state would 
probably have prevented the attempt. 

On the arrival of the prisoners in the 
neighbourhood of the imperial camp, they were 
bound and exalted upon camels - Sumbhajee was 
deprived of his turban drums and all sorts of 
noisy music sounded before him, and countless 
thousands flocked on all sides to see liis entry into 
the camp. The prisoners were exhibited before 
Aurungzebe, and afterwards ordered into confine¬ 
ment, previous to their final sentence. 

Some of the Moghul nobility suggested the 
propriety of sparing the life of Sumbhajee, as a 
means of inducing his troops to surrender the 
forts; and Aurungzebe also, with this view, 
perhaps, did intend to spare him conditionally. 
But Sumbhajee, roused to a sense of his situation, 
stung with shame and remorse, expected and 
wished for nothing hut death, and made use of 
every epithet of abuse to induce some rash soldier 
to kill him. When in this frame of mind, 
Aurungzebe sent a message offering him life on 
condition of his becoming a Mussulman. “Tell 
the emperor,” said Sumbhajee, “that if he will 
give me his daughter I will become a Mussulman,” 
and concluded his reply by an invective on the 
prophet. 


* This village, originally called Nagurgaon, is said to have been named 
Tolapoor, or the place of weighing, in order to commemorate Sbahjee’s plan 
of weighing Morar Punt’s elephant, by placing him on a boat, marking tho 
draught of water, removing the elephant, replacing his weight with stones, 
and weighing them. An anecdote preserved in every Mahratta account of 
him, and recorded by Colonel Wilks. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM A. D. 1689 TO A. D. 1707. 

Raja Ram.—Meeting of the principal Mahratia 
leaders at Raigurh. — Raja, Ram declared regent, 
during the minority of Sumbhajee’s son .— 
Important consultations, in which Rrillhad 
Neerajee takes a conspicuous paid.-—Siege and 
capture of Raigurh.—The son and widow of 
Sumbhajee taken.—Merich and Ranalla taken.— 
Raja Ram flees to Ginjee—narrowly escapes, 
being intercepted—establishes the form of the 
court of Sivajee—creates the rank of Rritee 
Needhee.—Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dhnnnajee 
Jadow sent back to Maharashtra.—Raja Ram 
ascends the throne.—Zoolfikar Khan sent against 
Ginjee.—Siege delayed.—Aspect of affairs in 
the Deccan.—Rroceedings of Ramchundur Runt. 
— Origin of ghas-dana.—Rajgurh and Ranalla 
retaken.—Rroceedings of Suntajee and Dhunna- 
jee—and of Aurungsebe — Ginjee invested .— 
Supersession of Zoolfikar Khan, by the arrival of 
Kaum Bukhsh.—Jealousies to which it gives rise. 
—Aurungzebe fixes his principal cantonment at 
Brimhapooree.—Portuguese and 'English .— 

Suntajee and Dhunnajee repair to the Carnatic 
—attack the Moghuls with great success — a truce 
—dissolved by the emperor.—Siege of Ginjee 
renewed,.—Kasim Khan, with several other 
officers, compelled by Suntajee to surrender, to¬ 
gether with their troops.—BCimnmt Khan defeat¬ 
ed and slain.—Siege of Ginjee pressed.—Raja 
Ram is permitted to escape.—Ginj ee taken .— 
Dissensions amongst the Mahrattas, which in¬ 
crease in conseguence of the death of the Rritee 
Needhee.—-A sedition obliges Sunta/jee Ghore- 
puray to flee from Ms own troops.—Satara be¬ 
comes the seat of the Mahratia government. — 
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Ham had the free use of the fort, and upon the 
death of his first wife, Sumbhajee married him to 
two others, the one named Tara Bye, the other 
Raj is Bye; the former of the family of Mohitey, 
the latter a daughter of Ghatgay of Oagul. Raja 
Ram lived on terms of friendship with Yessoo Bye, 
the legitimate wife of Sumbhajee, who, with her 
son Sivajee, resided in Raigurh. 

On the news of Sumbhajee’s death, the prin¬ 
cipal Mahratta leaders repaired to Raigurh, when 
it was determined, in consultation with Yessoo 
Bye, that Raja Ram should be declared regent, 
during the minority of Sivajee, afterwards known 
by the name of Shao, and who was then entering 
his sixth year. At this council the principal 
people, besides the parties mentioned, were 
Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay, Prillhad Neerajee, the 
son of the late Nyadeish Purdhan, Ramchundur 
Punt Bowreekur, Khundoo Bullal Chitnees, 
Mahadajee Naik Pansumbul, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
Dhunnajee Jadow, and Khundee Rao Dhabaray. 

Priilhad Neerajee, with that ascendancy 
which superior minds acquire in times of real 
difficulty, took the lead in the consultations of this 
important assembly. They planned their measures 
with wisdom, unanimity, and firmness. They 
took a full view of the power, and the preparations 
of Aurungzebe. They calculated their means of 
resistance, and saw, without dismay, a public 
treasury exhausted, the laxity of all discipline, the 
unprovided state of the forts, and even the pro¬ 
bability of their being reduced. Their first 
endeavours, therefore, were directed to lay in 
provisions in the forts, and to keep the garrisons as 
complete as possible. The regulation of Sivajee, 
which gave the troops composing the garrisons, a 
perpetual and hereditary subsistence from lands 
dependant on the forts, was of infinite importance 
at this period. Orders were immediately issued to 
preserve these institutions carefully; and the com- 
Vol. I. 38. 
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of: the fort was principally ascribed' to his exer¬ 
tions. Peesal accompanied Yeatikad Khan, and 
the Seedee had several of his ancient possessions 
restored to him. 

The widow of Sumbhajee and her son, Sivajee 
fell into the hands of Yeatikad Khan; they were 
conveyed to camp, where the Khan was received 
with particular distinction, and honoured with 
the title of Zoolfikar Khan. Yessoo Bye and her 
son found a friend in Begum Sahib, the daughter 
of Aurungzebe, and the emperor himself became 
partial to the boy, whom he named Sahoo, an 
appellation which pronouncing it Shao, he ever 
after chose to retain. 

After the capture of Raigurh, detachments 
from the grand army advanced to Merich and 
Panalla, Avhich were surrendered to the Moghuls, 
and Raja Kara was now advised to make good 
his way to Ginjee as soon as possible, before his 
plan of retiring there should be suspected. As 
preliminary arrangements, he had, by the advice 
of Prillhad Keerajee, adopted the precaution of 
appointing iSfeeloo Punt Moreishwur to his 
father’s situation of Peishwa; a measure which 
secured Ginjee in his interests. The command of 
Yishalgurh, Bangna, and all the forts, with full 
and complete powers of government in the old 
provinces, was confided to Ramchundur Punt 
Bowreekur, with the tittle of ITookmut-punak, 
Under him was placed Pureshram Trimbuch, a 
Bramin, who, from the humble situation of here¬ 
ditary Koolkurnee of Kinneye, had brought 
himself into notice, and had given proofs of in¬ 
telligence and spirit. Seedojee Goojur, dignified 
with the title of Surkheil, was intrusted with the 
general command of the fleet, the superintendence 
of the maritime ports, and the defence of the 
coast. His second in command was a Mahratta, 
named Kanhojee Angria, whose father, Tookajee 
Angria, had early distinguished himself in Sivajee’s 
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Jenda* wherever it might appear. 

After showing himself in his different forts 
•n . ■ S! ra joined his confidential friends at 

Bamma ready to prepare for flight. Having 
dis-fised themselves^ as Lingait Banians they 
proceeded to Soonda, and thenca across the coun¬ 
try, towards the opposite coast. The Piarty 
Ba a Bam on this occasion consisted of 25 persons, 
and am^n-st them are found the names of PriUhad 
Neerajee, Suntajee Ghorepuray, Dhunnajee Jadow, 
and Dundee Bao Hhabaray. Although the 

nlan was well concerted, Aurungzebe got intelli¬ 
gence of the Baja’s flight, and immediate orders 
were sent to ICasim Khan, Poujdarm the Beeja- 
noor Carnatic, to intercept him. Similar orders 
were transmitted by Kasim Khan to ^ f nemhi, 
and Baja Bam was in great jeopardy in the _nei 0 h 
hourhood of Bangalore, where the slight circum- 
stoce of having his feet washed by a servant, 
S attracted attention. The wary observation 
of Khuadoo Bullal discovered that there was a 

military feeling along with it. 
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plan for arresting the whole party, and to dis¬ 
appoint the scheme, IChundoo Bullal, with the 
majority of the party, remained cooldng their 
victuals, whilst Baja Bam, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
and Dhunnajee Jadow went oft by one route, and 
Prillhad Neerajee with Khundee Bao Dhabaray 
travelled by another. 

Ivhundoo Bullal and his companions were 
taken, as had been foreseen : they were examined, 
confined, and beaten to extort confession, but on 
their firmly persisting in a preconcerted story, 
and denying all knowledge of any fugitives from 
Maharashtra, they were released, and finally joined 
Baja Bam, who, with the others, had reached 
Ginjee in safety. 

The first news they heard from Maharashtra, 
was the death of Mahadajee Naik, the Senaputtee: 
this event, although it disconcerted their mea¬ 
sures for the time, was fortunate for the Mahratta 
cause, as it brought Suntajee Ghorepuray into 
immediate power, an officer of much greater 
ability and enterprize. 

The primary care of Baja Bam was to esta¬ 
blish a court on the plan of his father, which, 
though at first little more than nominal, was of 
much importance in giving consequence to his 
party. 

The Purdhans now appointed were as fol¬ 
low : 1st, Neeloo Punt Moreishwur, Peishwa; 
2nd, Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay, Amat; 3rd, 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, Suchew; 1th, Bamchundur 
Trimbuch Poonday, Muntree; 5th, Suntajee 
Ghorepuray, Senaputtee; 6th, Mahadajee Guda- 
dhur, Somunt; 7th, Neerajee Bowjee, Nyadeish; 
8th, Sreekuracharya, Pundit Bao. 

The appointment of Peishwa having been 
previously filled, and Prillhad Neerajee continuing 
the soul of their cause, a new rank was instituted 
which raised him above the Purdhans, by the title 
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of Pritee Needhee, literally meaning the likeness 
or representative of the Baja himself. Although 
Prillhad Neerajee was fond of titles and show, a 
taste which he probably acquired, when envoy on 
the part of Sivajee at the court of Golcondah, the 
dignity conferred upon Mm was entirely unsoli- 
cited. Suntajee Ghorepuray, now the oldest 
representative of the Kapsee family, besides the 
rank of Senaputtee, was further dignified with 
some additions to his hereditary titles, and styled 
Hindoo Rao Mumlukut-Mudar. He was also 
intrusted with a new standard called the Juree 
TntU, or Golden Pennon ; and in imitation ot the 
imperial officers of the highest rank, he was 
authorized to heat the nobut or large drum, and 
assume various other insignia. Dhunnajee Jadow 
got the title of Jcysing Rao, and in consequence 
of the-demise of Mahadajee Haik, both Suntajee 
and Dhunnajee were sent back to Maharashtra 
« to collect men and plunder the Moghuls.”* 

Raja Ram was formally seated on the 
throne,t and the new court began to exercise 
all the forms of government. Gold bangles, 
clothes, shawls, and letters announcing the 
event, were secretly forwarded, and pompously 
presented to all the principal Hindoos throughout 
Maharashtra,t and what is very remarkable, 
Enams, Jagheers, &c. in the Mahratta country, 
then in actual possession of the Moghuls, and 
places which never had belonged to his predeces¬ 
sors were profusely bestowed, but few of them 
were confirmed§ by Raja Ram, or Shao, after 
they had obtained control over the territory 

* Mahratta MSS. . n i , •, 

+ Some of the Mahrattas, jealous of tho right of the elder branch, do 
not admit that Baja Ram ever sat on the throne. They say that he sat on 

the Gadee, or cushion, merely as regent, holding the powers of the state m 
trust for his nephew, Shao, then a prisoner in tho Moghul camp. 

t Mahratta MSS., Khafee, Khan . . ., , 

S In the course of my official duties after tho late conquest of Maha¬ 
rashtra, I have had some of these very deeds, which neither Raja Ram, nor 
any of his successors admitted, presented, in hopes that they would bo re¬ 
cognised by the British government. 
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which the Baja thus pretended to alienate. 
Unsubstantial, however, as such gifts were, they 
had the effect of strengthening liis cause, of 
keeping alive an interest in it, and of drawing 
numbers of persons to Ginjee. 

Aurungzebe, as soon as he heard of these 
proceedings, detached Zoolfikar 
A. D. 1691 Khan with a large army into 

the Carnatic, vainly hoping that he would 
be able to strike off this last head of the 
Mahratta power ; but the hydra had lost none 
of its vigour; parties under the name of 
Mahrattas, though they may have been discharged 
horsemen from Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
this season plundering at Nassuck, Bheer, and 
Beder at the same time; whilst hundreds of 
horse, that had shared in the campaigns of 
Sivajee, were flocking to Suntajee Ghorepuray 
and Bhunnajee Jadow, the oldest and most 
popular leaders among them. The want of 
funds was greatly felt by Suntajee in his attempts 
to organize a force on the old system, which he 
never was able fully to effect, but Bamchundur 
Punt gave him every aid in his power.* 

In the exposed state of the Payeen Ghaut, 
as Prillhad Neerajee considered that Suntajee 
and Dhunnajee could give more effectual aid 
to Ginjee by remaining in Maharashtra, he 
engaged a Mahomedan officer, formerly in the 
service of Beejapoor, to attempt some opposition 
on the approach of the Moghuls. The attempt 
was made, although unsuccessfully, and the 
officer in question afterwards joined the Moghuls. 

In Zoolfikar Khan’s army there Were a 
number of Mahrattas, both in the cavalry 
and infantry. In the latter were the same 
body of Mawulees that had assisted in the 


* Mahratta MSS.- 
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capture of Raigurh * and among 
there were two of the relations of B^a item, 
Gunnaiee and Ranoojee Sirkay, who having 
deserted to the Moghuls when Annajee Dutto 
was executed, had attained commands, and were 
esteemed good officers. The second m command 
the Zoolfikar Khan m this army, was Daoocl 
Khan Puimee,t a Deccan officer of some repute, 
but notoriously addicted to drinking. The fort 
of Ginjee consists of several contiguous lulls, 
strongly fortified, and is many miles in 
circumference. The Moghuls never considered 
an army capable to undertake a regular siege, 
unless sufficiently large to surround the. place 
invested, and completely obstruct communication 
Zoolfikar Khan, finding his force inadequate 
for this purpose, after he had commenced some 
works, represented that a re-mtorcement was 
■necessary and until it should arrive, he le t 
a detachment at Ginjee, and undertook an 
expedition to the southward, where he levied 
contributions both from Rajas of Tanjore an 
Trieliinopoly. 

But this requisition for troops was not 
diately complied with; the Deccan was far fiom 
being'in that state which made it easy tor Aurun 0 - 
zebe"to spare large re-inforcements, without runnit; , 
oreat risk of having the whole country ma state 
of insurrection. The depredations of the Naik 
of Wakinkerah had become so troublesome, that 
an army, under the Prince Kaum Buldish and 
Roh Oolla Khan, was ordered to destroy his town , 
but they were obliged to besiege it, and came 

Waee, duri ^ l ?? G a ^ P US eful manuscript, and is now in possession of the 
a very authentic and us i that p ee aal, the Mawulee commander, came 
Hindoo Deahmookh, it agp £* of Gin j 00 b ut failing afterwards m 

“ ioiMd “ d bo “ rao * “■ 
' n "tl£n"k‘«» the anoestor of the Nabob of Kuraoul. 
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ill-prepared to overcome the defence which was 
maintained against them.* 

Ramchundur Punt was as useful in Maha¬ 
rashtra, as the Pritee Needhee at 
A D - 1692, Ginjee; he had an excellent second 
in Pureshram Trimbuck, who used great exertions 
in restoring the arrangements of the forts, and 
giving spirit and zeal to the garrisons. Ram- 
chundur moved from place to place, but fixed his 
principal residence at Satara, where by the aid of 
his head carcoon, Shunkrajee Narain Gaudekur, 
he not only attended to every military disposition, 
but regulated the revenue, and established 
some order in the country. He had raised 
troops of his own, and had cut off several 
straggling parties of the Moghuls, before 
Suntajee and Dhunnajee returned ; but when 
they joined him, Ramchundur proposed a plan 
for surprising the Poujdar at Waee, to which 
Suntajee, greatly pleased,t immediately consented, 
took the Poujdar with all his troops prisoners, and 
established a Mahratta thanna in the place. The 
mere presence of Suntajee and Dhunnajee 
animated Ramchundur’s followers, and he incited 
his commanders to follow their example. He sent 
them out to make their established collections, as 
the Ghouth and Surdeshmookhee were termed, from 
the Moghul territory ; and as they became encour¬ 
aged by success, his officers added a third contri¬ 
bution, for themselves, under the head of Ghas-dam 
or forage-money. In this manner a distinct army 
was raised, of which the principal leaders were 
Powar, Thorat and Atowlay. The commanders 
received honorary presents and rewards from 
court, the title of Wiswas Rao was conferred on 
Powar, Dinker Rao on Thorat, and Shumsher 
Buhadur on Atowlay. Ramchundur was parti- 

* Khafee Khan, and Scott’s Deccan. 

f It is not known what was the stratagem proposed which pleased 
Suntajee so much, and which he executed so successfully. 
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cularlv partial to the Mahratta clhmgurs, or 
shepherds, a great number of whom served amon a 
Sops; and many of the ancestors of to who 
afterwards became great chiefs in. the empno, 
began their career under ldamchundur 1 unt. 

Shunkraiee Narain, hitherto known as an able 
carcoon, had received charge of the Waee district, 
and had retaken Rajgurh which after theJail oi 
Raio’urh, had been surrendered to the Mo 0 kuls. 

A still more important service was performed by 
Puresliram Trimhuck, who surprised and retoo k 
Panalla. 

Suntajee headed another attack on the 
Mo°’hnl officer stationed near Merieh, against 
whom he was as successful as at Waee, and 
Ramchundur, in consequence, by virtue of the 
powers vested in him, gave him a grant ot the 
Reshmookhee of Merich. As soon as Suntajeo 
‘md Dhunnaiee had collected a sufficient body ot 
troops mindful of their object of effecting a 
diversion in favour of Ginjee, they made their 
appearance on the banks of the Godavery, which 
was the only part of the country, where scarcity, 
from one cause or other, did not prevail. They 
there plundered and destroyed every thing, and cut 
off several of the Moghul convoys coming from 
Hindoostan. Parties were soon sent against them ; 
hut Aurungzebe found that he had not or¬ 
dinary freebooters to suppress; instead of 
fleeing from his detachments, they defeated 
three ° of them successively, took the _ com¬ 
mander each time prisoner, and, according to 
a rule invariably observed by Suntajee, exacted a 
large ransom before they would grant their release. 
This system was according to Sivajee’s general 
rule hut contrary to his practice; for he took a 
pride in releasing great men, although he always 
fnade what - he could by the middling class of 
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prisoners. Santajee conformed to Sivajee’s disci¬ 
pline as far as was practicable, and was particular 
in obtaining security for the good conduct of bis 
followers, always preferring Mahratta Wutundars 
to any other class of men. Dlmnnajee Jadow was 
not so strict nor so good an officer as Suntajee, but 
he was a more popular leader.* 

Whilst they were thus spreading their 
A D 1693 ravages to the northward, 

J Aurungzebe shifted his encamp¬ 

ment on the banks of the Beema, apparently un¬ 
decided with respect to his future operations. He 
at last resolved to support Zoolfikar Khan, and, at 
all events, reduce Ginjee. The Prince Kaum 
Bukhsh, under the guidance of the prime minister, 
Assud Khan, was destined for the service. He was 
directed to leave Boh Oolla Khan at Wakinkerah, 
the seige of which was afterwards abandoned, and 
move on the route to Ginjee, where he was soon 
joined by Assud Khan with a large army. On 
approaching the Payeen Ghaut parties of horse 
made their appearance, and by skirmishing delayed 
their advance, but they finally sat down before the 
place and invested it. 

Zoolfikar Khan, on being deprived of the 
A D 1694 command by the arrival of the 

prince, exceedingly mortified, and 
even Assud Khan, after the late success of his son 
at Baigurh, considered the superscession unjust on 
the part of the emperor, particularly as it was 
well known that it had been brought about by 
Joudpooree,f the prince’s mother, and the favour¬ 
ite wife of Aurungzebe. 

The Mahratta ministers, who, like all Bramins, 
are ever on the watch for such opportunities, 


* Maliratta MSS., partly confirmed by Khafee Khan and Scott’s Deccan. 

11 had fallen into the mistake of my predecessors, by writing the name 
Oudepooree ; but I learn from my friend Major Tod. the best authority for 
information respecting the Rajpoots, that she was not a princess of Oude- 
poor, bnt of Kishengurh, a minor division of Joudpoor ; and that the name, 
by which she was known was Joudpoorce. ' 









turned this jealousy, which they foresaw 
woultt prove f hut thlv fast gained Zoolfikar 

prince’s ™ easur ^| l ^^^ e h^xecution er dependwr l oii. 
himself, oiTby preparing the besieged to counteract 

every intended operation. 

The emperor, probably conceiving that his 

army must chaw theVhrattas southward moved 

PnloMilla •+ but Ghorepuray still continues w 

rhe nt°thward,and Bamchmdur’s p^levied 

contributions as far east as Shcdap • ° b k 

•An/-iin o' liia feint unsuccessful, Droii 0 nt 
^unwieldy host to Brimhapooreeon the ®eema, 
below Punderpoor, where he established P ^ 

S^^aSmXt^t/the operations 

of Us aS and the affairs of his empire, were 

directed for several years. £ # _ , „ 

The Portuguese about this time had fallen 
under his displeasure, and war was 
A- D. 1695. wa g e d against them in every part 
where they had settlements in India. _ Great 
cruelties were exercised on the defenceless inhah^ 
tants subiect to that nation m the northern 
Concan § but numbers found an asylum m then 
forts of Damaun and Bassein; at last, the Moghul 
courtiers, bribed by the viceroy at 
theadvantage of making peace with the ^ortu c , 
for the purpose of procuring cannon m oidu 
to reduce the Mafaatta forts; a sure way to 
carry their point, as the emperor’s age and imbecility 
had become a pparent, and to fl atter Jn S J_avourrtc 

# Mabratta- MSS. 

the Sn.S to the C0.cnnorth and 

south of Bombay. 
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scheme rendered even the wily Aurungzebe, the 
dupe of that despicable deceit and artifice, which 
he had all his life practised on others. A like 
means was used to pacify him with regard to 
the English. The ravages of the pirates continued; 
and as the Moghuls always concluded that one 
or both the English East India Companies were 
engaged in these depredations, the emperor, 
although a considerable revenue was derived from 
the customs on their trade, would have driven 
them from the coast, had they not been protected 
by the fort of Bombay, which, de- 
A. D. 1696. fended by their artillery, was con¬ 

sidered impregnable. One capture, that of the 
Gunj Suwaee, the largest of the Moghul ships, pro¬ 
ceeding from Surat to Mocha with many pilgrims 
as passengers, gave particular offence, and 
occasioned the seizure of the chief at Surat, with 
several other Englishmen, who were imprisoned for 
a considerable period until the affair was adjusted. 

In the meantime, years had been already 
wasted before G-injee. Suntajee Ghorepuray, after 
committing great havoc, and defeating or eluding 
all that were opposed to him in Maharashtra, left 
two active officers, Pursojee Bhonslay, * and Hybut 
Itao Mmbalkur, both of whom had served under 
Sivajee, to give spirit to the Mahrattas in Gung- 
thuree and Berar. With an army of upwards of 
20,000 horse, Suntajee passed to the west of the 
grand camp by the Satara road, pushed on towards 
the Carnatic, and as soon as he got within a certain 
distance of Ginjee, detached about one-third of his 
troops, under Dhunnajee Jadow, who, making rapid 
marches, brought the first news of his approach, by 
attacking some of the Moghul posts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fort. Orders were immediately 

# Ho was originally a common sillidar, and a wufcundar of the village of 
Dewoor, near Satara, wlioro ho was born. This person was the ancestor of 
the Rajas of Nagpoor. In one manuscript, he is said to have been a native of 
the village of Hingunberdee, near Poona. 
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issued to the different small divisions to concen¬ 
trate and form larger bodies to the right andlelt 
but the Moghuls, always slow to obey, weie not 
aware of the activity of the horse that now- 
attached them, whilst Dhunnajee, assisted both by 
troops and signals from the fort, cut m upon them 
and did great execution before the manoeuvre 
ordered could be executed.* . 

Suntaiee Grhorepuray, with less haste, brought 
on the main body of Mahrattas Bpcm his arrival 
at Covrepauk, he was opposed by the 1 0113 dar, All 

Murdan Khan, with a considerable army but the 

Eouidar was speedily routed, the whole of his bag¬ 
gage and camp-equipage plundered, and he him¬ 
self on his flight towards the camp at bailee, 
was overtaken, made prisoner, and released for a 
high ransom. 

The victorious Mahrattas, with their usual 

activity when successful, heat in the Moghul out¬ 
posts in every direction; destroyed their foragers, 
and so completely cut off their communications, 
that neither supplies nor intelligence could reach 

them. Reports of the emperor s illness and death 

were industriously circulated by the Mahrattas 
who then made overtures to Kaum Buksh, and 
proposed to make him emperor. The prince either 
listened to their proposals, or, at all events, Assud 
Khan, and his son, alfected to believe that he did, 
and they determined on placing him under 
restraint. The Mahrattas, apprized of what was 
o-oing forward, taking advantage of the bustle and 
dissension which the circumstance naturally 
created in the Moghul camp, attacked and harassed 
them with additional vigour. The personal troops 
of Kaum Bukhsh refused to fight, all became 
alarm and uproar; at last the Moghuls burst their 
cannon, abandoned their batteries, and were 111 
turn besieged in their lines._ __ 

# Scott’s DGOcaxi ) Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS. 
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Whilst in this situation, and in great distress for 
supplies, a truce was proposed; from which party 
it originated seems uncertain, hut the probability 
is, that it came from the Moghuls; an agreement, 
however, was concluded between Assud Khan and 
Suntajee. The Moghuls were to be permitted to 
retire to Wandewash unmolested, and to remain 
until Assud Khan should receive a reply from the 
emperor, according to which, it was stipulated that 
he should abide.* 

Aurungzebe, foreseeing all the consequences 
of this ill-advised proceeding, immediately ordered 
Assud Khan and the prince to the presence, moved 
with the grand camp to Beejapoor, and directed 
Zoolfikar Khan to prosecute the war. 

But the seige of Giojee was not immediately 
renewed. The Mahrattas were accused of not 
having observed the truce, because they attempted 
to cut off a convoy of provisions which the Eoujdar 
of Carnatic Beejapoor was escorting to camp, and 
which he saved by throwing himself into Covre- 
pauk. Their having retaken Permacoil, and several 
other forts, was still less justifiable; and Zoolfikar 
Khan, in order to recover these places, and punish 
the violation of the agreement, marched to the 
southward, and repossessed himself of the forts. 
Continuing his march, he entered into an alliance 
with the raja of Trichinopoly, and obliged the 
Baja of Tanjore, one of the sons of Yenkajee, to 
restore several places wrested from the latter, and 
to pay a considerable contribution to himself; 
after this arrangement Zoolfikar Khan recrossed 
the Coleroon and again sat down before Ginjee.f 

The clandestine intercourse was still carried 
on with Baja Bam ;$ and it is not improbable, from 
his desire to protract the siege, that Zoolfikar 
Khan, upon the demise of the emperor, may have 


* Seott’a Deccan, Mahratta MSS. 
+ Scott’s Deccan. 

$ Mahratta MSS. • 
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liad designs of ultimately establishing am Mev 
pendent government in the Carnatic for lumsel'. 

Darin- Zoolfikar Khan’s absence in Tanjore, 
Suntaiee Ghorepuray laid waste the Beejapooi 
Carnatic To pdnish his depredations, a consider¬ 
able force was sent off from Beejapoor under 
different leaders, and being. joined by asi 
IChan, Poujdar of the province, the whole u eie 
f rnaroli iii Quest of Suntaiee; but then 
advanced tents had scarcely been pitched when 
his troops attached and destroyed the guard, and 
the Mahrattas were flying about the mam body on 

all sides, before the great men had time to capau- 

son and mount their elephants. 

Kasim Khan’s authority did not extend be- 
yond his own troops; the other leaders as rash as 
they were destitute of resource, followed then 
own plans, and each body fought or defended iteelf 
as it best could; while the Mahrattas, profttm D by 
their distraction, never ceased harassing them, 
charging and firing upon them by day, and rocket¬ 
ing them by night. At last, the Moghuls on the 
third day sought shelter under the walls of the 
" urhee of Dodairee. There was a small quantity 
Sf provisions in the place, which though sold by 
the Banians from the top of the walls, at an enoi- 
mous price, was soon exhausted, lhis state of 
privation became intolerable but they were 
beaten troops badly commanded, and could not tiy 
by a brave effort, to save themselves. An attempt 
was made to rescue them, but Suntajee attacked 
and defeated the party coming to their reliet, 
whilst it was still at a distance, so that the des¬ 
pairing men heard nothing of the effort. In this 
situation the Moghul officers surrendered. Kasim 
Khan had served with reputation: he did not 
survive the disgrace, but took poison and died. 
The other officers, besides being stripped, had to 
pay a large ransom for their release, and on their 
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return to tlie imperial camp, they were divested 'of 
their honors, and appointed to distant and inferior 
commands.* * 

Ilimmut Khan, the officer who had made the 
unsuccessful attempt to relieve Bodairee and the 
son of Khan Jehan Buhadur, being at his own- 
request, reinforced from the grand camp by an 
army sufficient to cope with the Mahrattas, pro¬ 
ceeded in search of Suntajee. He was soon found. 
The Mahrattas, on being vigorously charged on the 
plain, fled, and Himmut Khan pursued the fugi¬ 
tives, until they had, according to Mahratta 
custom, drawn him into difficult and broken 
ground, when they turned round, attacked in their 
usual desultory manner, killed Himmut Khan, 
totally defeated his army, and plundered his bag¬ 
gage. 

Suntajee retiring towards Ginjee, was attack¬ 
ed by Zoolfikar Khan, and pursued to a consider¬ 
able distance. When the latter turned to resume 
the siege, Suntajee attended him a march in the 
rear.t This manoeuvre is not unusual with Mah¬ 
rattas ; in the instance alluded to, however, the 
pursuit was probably a mere feint, as an intimacy 
subsisted between Zoolfikar Khan and Suntajee, 
which there i.s some reason for suspecting that the 
rivals of the latter afterwards misrepresented to 
his prejudice. 

At Ginjee the same languid operations con¬ 
tinued, and the sieze at this time would probably 

- have been bloodless, but for the 

inebriety of Baood Khan, Zoolfikar 
Khan’s lieutenant, who, when intoxicated, always 
turned out his men to storm the fort and exter¬ 
minate the infidels;! these fits only produced 
frequent skirmishes, but the conduct of Zoolfikar 


* Khafee Khan and Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by.Scott’s Deccan, 
f Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deoean, Mahratta MSS. 
t Wilka. 
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TClian having at last aroused the suspicion of the 
emperor, the Khan was privately warned hy his 

friends, that unless he speedily e * ec * e if^'in-indpal 
tlon of Griniee, and the-capture of all the pnncipa 
people no influence could save him from disgrace 
and 1 ruin This information the Moghul geneial 
'communicated to Raja Ram, and as he w mw 
obliged to press the siege, he connived at a plan 
for the Raja’s escape, through his relations the 
Sirkays, who agreed to convey him safe to _ Yishal- 
turhfto take charge of his family, and to join him 
themselves on the first opportunity provided 
they received certain hereditary rights and. the 
town of Babul in the Concan, m enam. All these 
conditions being -settled, Raja Ram, Rjr the 
assistance of the Sirkays, escaped through 
the Moghul lines, and reached Vellore, where he 
was received hy Mannajee Moray the command- 
: *XIlt ^ 

After remaining there a short time he set off 
with Ms conductors for Vishalgurh, where he 
safely arrived in December. Gnrjee was taken 
early in January. Xt was carried hy 
A D. 1698 escalade,t and the wives and family 

of Dai a Dam, who had joined him from Daja- 
poor by sea, were, as-preconcerted made over to 
the Sirkays as their relations, which Zoolfikar 
Khan permitted on the Sirkays making a public 
representation of the loss of honour they should 
sustain, in case of their female relations being 
exposed unveiled, or given in charge to persons 
of another caste. They were shortly after con¬ 
veyed to Maharashtra. 

Zoolfikar Khan ordered many of Daja Dam’s 
people into perpetual confinement; and although 
he had acted this deceitful part, to screen his 
treachery from the emperor, many were executed 

* Mahratta MSS., and English Records, 
f Khafee Khan, and Scott’s Pecean, 
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as plunderers and insurgents; amongst others, 
Naroo Prillhad, the son of Prillhad Ncerajce, 
suffered as a rebel. The Pritee Needhee had died 
previous to the fall of Ginjee.* 

During the preceding year, the main body of 
the Mahrattas did little against the common 
enemy. Dissensions had for some time prevailed 
between Santajee and Dhunnajee; but by the 
judicious counsel of the late Pritee Needhee, the 
Raja had long remained neutral - in their quarrel, 
and thus prevented an open rapture. Put after 
the death of Prillhad Neerajee, Raja Ram had no 
such prudent monitor. He had for some time 
smothered his jealousy of Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
which now uncontrolled, and worked upon by 
others, gave Ghorepuray an enemy where he had 
the best right to expect a protector, and Dhunna¬ 
jee Jadow, encouraged by the raja, raised a strong 
faction against him. Nor did Aurungzebc neglect 
so favourable an opportunity of practising his 
favourite policy of creating division among his 
enemies ; he had emissaries among the Mahrattas, 
who fomented their jealousies, and kept him 
informed of all that passed. 

Suntajee’s army was corrupted, and he had 
but just time to escape with a few followers from 
a combined attack made upon him by a part of 
his own, and Dhunnajee Jadow’s troops. This 
sedition happened in the neighbourhood of 
Beejapoor, t parties were sent in pursuit of 
Suntajee, whilst the main body of the Mahrattas 
separated. One-half accompanied Dhunnajee 
Jadow into the Carnatic, where Zoolfikar Khan 
had lately been exerting himself with great success 
against the smaller detachments of the Mahrattas, 
and was very anxious to possess Vellore, which lie 
thought would effectually suppress their power in 
that quarter. The other half of the Mahratta army 

# Makratfca MSS. f Khafeo Khan, 
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marched to join the Baja at Satera.which at the 
recommendation of Bamchundm Iunt, bee me tno 
scat of Government* 

Tpnardin Punt having: died, the office oi 
Amat was restored to Bamchundur ^n , ^om 

lik late services eminently entitled Inm to ln n i 

is* p.3Zm 

Trimbuck, who conceived his claims to that honour 
oteater than those of Shunkrajee Narrain. 

& Timmoiee Bngonath Hunwuntay, the son 

' the late Jenardin Punt, having effected his escape 
torn nrison^t Ginjee, in a very dexterous manner 
rejoined Baja Bam, by whom, m M^iuence of 
his family pretensions and supposed talents, he was 
raised to the rank of Pntee Needhee. # 

Seedojee Goojur, who died about this perioc, 
had been engaged in constant warfare rnt 
q ppf i pp aI1 d with various success; but, by tiie 
activity^ Kanhojee Augria, the Alahra ta |oe 
had made many valuable prizes Vessels of all 
nations were .attacked; repeated descents were 

made along the coast, and few of the defenco es 

mercantile towns, from Travaneore to P° ml W’ 
escaped a visit from these _ depredators The 
Mahrattas continued m possession of most of the 
forts on the coast; they had maritime depots at 
Sevemdroog and Viziadroog, but the principal 
rendezvous of their fleet continued as m the time 
of Sivajee, at Kolahah.t The Sawunts, Besh- 
mookhs of Waree, when their districts wore not 
overrun by the Moghuls, adhered to Raj a Ita rn, 

* Makratfca MSS. ■ ' 

t Mahratta MSS., Bombay Records. 
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but tlio Dessaye of Carwar continued independent, 
and, as usual under such circumstances, assumed 
the title of Baja. 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, whom we left pursued 
by parties of his enemies, was hunted from place 
to place, and had hitherto foiled them all; but 
Nagojee Manay, Beshmookh of Muswar, stimulat¬ 
ed by private revenge, continued the pursuit with 
unrelenting perseverance ; until, having overtaken 
Suntajee in the act of bathing in a small rivulet to 
refresh himself, at a moment when he thought his 
enemies far behind, though alone, tired and 
defenceless, the assassin rushed down and slew him 
on the spot. Having severed the head from the 
body, he brought it to the skirts of the imperial 
camp, and sent it to Aurungzebe. Nagojee shortly 
after sent a petition for re-admission into the 
imperial service, which he had entered and quitted 
in the same manner as all the hereditary officers 
and Mankurees were in the habit of doing at this 
period. A free pardon, high encomium, and addi¬ 
tional honours were readily bestowed, which proves 
the acceptable service he had rendered by this 
murder. Suntajee Ghorepuray was one of the 
best officers, of whom the Mahratta annals can 
boast, and his eulogy is best recorded, when we say, 
he was the terror of the Moghul detachments for 
seven years. 

The death of Suntajee, and the atrocity of the 
deed brought back many of his followers to a sense 
of their own in gratitude. His sons llanoojee and 
Peerajee, and his nephew Seedojee, who had tied 
from the army in dread of Bhunnajee, were soon 
rejoined by a number of Suntajce’s followers, on 
which they erected their family standard, and 
began to plunder the Moghul territory on their 
own account.* 

# Mahratta MSS., and an account of the Ghorepuray family, received from 
the late .Teswunt Rao Ghorepuray, Umeer Ool Oomrah, which was originally 
compiled for the late Sir Birry Close. I likewise received a history of the 
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Baja ^> t ^f at ttSp"ceeM witfSs 

1 ., s&sgrzx ,: 

was joined by 1 3 Cowley Shumsher 

Nimbalkur, Neemajee Sate, W L had, for 

B>ihadur and othe eri in Candeish, 

some time, oee„ i % combined armies, 

Guagtburee aad Beiai ine foroe ^ 

SrSss^- 

ttr*3saEttfi , s& srjs 

before had J 5 ®®”’ ’ toolt promissory notes from the 
V^lTZZS tottepractiJ first introduced 
by^ivajee, and in this manner went on, through 
Nandere, Berar, and Candeish. 

Pur afee Bhonslay, when appointed to this 
dntv in Berar, got the title of Sena Sahib Soobeli, 
and y Hybut Rao Kimbalkur was styled Sur 
Lushku/; both these officers received the Juice 
Putka or Golden Pennon, on this occasion. Rap 
n on bis return, aitacked Jaulna, which be 
wa™ plundering, when tbe Moghul army came 
suddenly upon him; they attacked and pursue 
his troops with a -vigour and perseverance to wh icl_ 

i wsod ** ft» 

Literary Society of Bombay. 
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they had of late seldom been unaccustomed ;* but 
to account for their activity on this occasion, we 
must revert to the proceedings of Zoolfikar Khan 
and Aumngzehe. 

In the Carnatic, affairs under Dhunnajee 
Jadow, had not been prosperous. Zoolfikar Khan, 
although a corrupt ambitious man, was an active 
commander, and now the only Moghul officer of 
whom the Mahrattas stood in any awe. He had 
repeatedly defeated Dhunnajee, when the emperor, 
hearing of the march of 11aja Ham, sent express 
orders for Zoolfikar Khan to repair to the canton¬ 
ment at Brimhapooree. It was then determined, 
in consultation with Assud Khan, and several of 
the principal officers, to adopt a new plan of opera¬ 
tions, by which, whilst one army attacked the 
Mahrattas in the field, another was destined for 
the reduction of their forts. This last the 
emperor reserved for himself, giving the command 
of the pursuing army to the Prince Bedar Bukht, 
the son of Azim Shah, with Zoolfikar Khan as his 
lieutenant, whose first effort was the attack and 
pursuit, of Baja Barn’s army, to which we have 
just alluded. 

The emperor’s preparations being completed, 
the cantonment at Brimhapooree was evacuated, 
much to the regret of the indolent Moghul officers, 
many of whom had built excellent houses at that 
station. A depot was formed under the protection 
of the Griirhee of Machnoor, which was within 
the line of the cantonment, and a strong guard 
was left for its protection. Aurungzebe’s march 
was nearly due west, and he encamped under the 
fort of Wussuntgurh, on the twentieth day after 
quitting the Beema. Batteries were erected, and 
in three days the garrison surrendered. The 
emperor named the fort Kuleed-i-futih i or the 
key of victory, and was much pleased by the 

* Maliratta MSS., and original papers, both Persian and Maliratta, 
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event. As Panalla, had been unsuccessfully 
attacked bv Moiz-ud-deen, the son ot bultan 
Mauzum, some years before, the _ Malirattas were 
impressed with an idea of its being about to be 
besieged and directed all their preparations 
towards its defence. But Aurungzebe marched 
for Satara, a movement wholly unexpected, as 
the fort was not provisioned for above two months. 
This neglect was considered a great misfortune, 
and gave rise to a suspicion that Ramchundur _ had 
purposely left it unprovided ; of this suspicion 
Aurungzebe afterwards took advantage; and when 
Ramchundur, during the siege was called away 
to Simnirh in consequence ot the illness ol Raja 
Ram?'Aurungzebe wiote a letter* which fell into 
the hands of Pureshram Trimbuck, and widened 
a breach that had for some time existed between 
him and Ramchundur Punt.t 

Aurungzebe, on his arrival before Satara, 
pitched his own tents on the north side of the fort 
on the site of the present village of Kunnja. 
Azim Shall was stationed at a Tillage oil the west 
side which has since retained the name, of 
Shapcor Shirzee Khan invested the south side, 
and Turbeeut Khan occupied the eastern quarter; 
chains of posts between the different camps 
effectually secured the blockade. The fort of 
Satara occupies the summit of a hill of moderate 
height, hut very steep; its defences consist of a 
scarp of wards of 40 feet in perpendicular black 
rock ou the top of which there is a stone wall. 
It was defended by Pryagjee Purvoe, Havildar, 
who had been reared in the service of Sivajee. 
He vigorously opposed the Moghuls, and disputed 
every foot of ground as they pushed forward their 
advanced posts. As soon as they began to gain 
any part of the hill he withdrew his troops into 
the fort, and rolled down h uge stones from the 

* Copy of the original in possession of the raja of Kolapocr. 

f Mahratta MSS, 
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rock above, which did great execution, and until 
they could throw up cover, were as destructive as 
artillery. The blockade, however, was complete, 
no communication could be held with the country, 
and as the small stock of grain in the garrison was 
soon exhausted, the besieged must have been 
compelled to surrender; but Pureshram Trimbuck, 
who had thrown himself into the fort of Purlee, 
purchased the connivance of Azim Shah, and 
conveyed provisions to the besieged.* 

The divisions on the west and south faces 
erected batteries, but the grand attack was directed 
against the north-east angle, which assumes 
nearly the shape of a tower, and is one of the 
strongest points: the rock being 42 feet high, 
and the bastion, now on the top ot it, consists of 
25 feet of masonry, making a total height of 67 
feet. 

Turbeeut IChan undertook to mine this angle, 

. n vrnn and at the end of four months 

i *‘ b and a half had compelled two 

mines. So confident were the Moghuls of Success 
that the storming party was ready formed, but 
concealed, as much as possible, under the brow of 
the hill, from the view of the garrison. Aurungzebe 
was invited to view the spectacle, and a stratagem 
was formed to draw all the garrison towards the 
bastion, by the emperor’s moving off from that 
side in grand procession, so that when the match 
was ready to he applied, hundreds of the Mahrat- 
tas, attracted by his splendid retinue, crowded to 
the rampart, and amongst others Pryagjee, the 
commandant. The first mine was fired, it burst 
several fissures in the rock, and occasioned so 
violent a concussion, that a great part of the 
masonry was thrown inwards, and crushed many of 
the garrison in its ruins. The storming party, in 
their eagerness, advanced nearer; the match was 


Vol. I. 


* Mabratta MSS. 


41. 
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applied to the train of the second and larger mine, 
hnt, being improperly constructed, it burst out¬ 
wards, with a dreadful"explosion, and upwards of 
2,000 of the Moghuls are said to have been des¬ 
troyed on the spot. Pryagjee, the Mahratta 
commandant, was buried in the ruins by the first 
explosion, close to a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Bhowanee, but -was afterwards dug out 
alive. His escape was considered a happy omen, 
and under other circumstances might have been 
of much consequence in animating the Hindoo 
garrison to prolong the defence, but Azim Shah 
could no longer be induced to connive at the trans¬ 
port of the grain ; proposals for surrendering were 
therefore made through him, and the honor of the 
capture, which he so ill-merited, was not only 
assigned to him, but the place received his name, 
and was called by the emperor Azim Tara. 

vSatara surrendered about the middle of April, 
and Purlee was immediately invested; the siege 
lasted till the beginning of June, when, after a 
good defence, the garrison evacuated it. The 
south-west monsoon having set in with all its 
usual violence, the Moghul army, from a total 
want of arrangement, was exposed to considerable 
distress and hardship before the camp could be 
moved to a distance from the hills. After much 
loss, both of baggage and of lives, the army reached 
Kowauspoor, on the banks of the Maun, where 
the rains are comparatively light.* 

In the meantime a great change had taken 
place in the Mahratta government. Baja Barn, 
when the Punt Amat was called to see him, had 
just returned from Jaulna, having experienced a 
long and fatiguing pursuit from Zoolfikar Khan. 
He was suffering from a spitting of blood and 
inflammation of the lungs, brought on by violent 
exertion during this retreat. After lingering about 


* Khafcc Khan, and Maliratta MSS. 
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30 days, Ills illness proved mortal: he expired in the 
fort of Singurh, about the middle of March, a 
month before the fall of Satara.* 

The ruin of Suntajee Gfhorepuray is the only 
crime which stains the memory of Eaja Earn. 
But that alone is of magnitude, and if we admit 
as an excuse that he was worked upon by the 
enemies of Suntajee, the weakness of the man but 
detracts from the virtues of the prince. He 
possessed some share of the military enterprise of 
his father, hut he had no genius for civil govern¬ 
ment; his measures were ably directed by Prillhad 
Neerajee, who appears to have been a very 
uncommon person, and, in his total disregard of 
self-interest, is almost a singular instance amongst 
Bramin statesmen. Eaja Earn was naturally mild 
in his disposition, addicted to no vices, and was 
distinguished by uncommon liberality to his 
followers. 

The death of Eaja Earn, although the news 
received in the emperor’s camp at Satara with 
great rejoicing, produced no event favourable to 
the subjugation of the Mahrattas. The Eaja left 
two sons : the elder, named Sivajee, by Tara Bye 
Mohitey, was ten years old at the time of his 
father’s death; and the younger, named 
Sumbliajee, by Eajis Bye Grhatgay, was in his 
third year. 

Tara Bye, with the assistance of Eamchundur 
Punt Amat, Shunkrajee Narrain, and Dhunnajec 
Jadow Senaputtee, immediately assumed the reins 
of government, and her son, Sivajee, having been 
seated on the gadee, or cushion of state, Eajis 
Bye, with the general consent, was placed in con¬ 
finement. 

Timmojee Eugonath being found unfit for his 
high station, Pureshram Trimbuck was raised by 

# Mahratta MSS. Mr, Orrne, who is often on the borders of truth, 
without being rewarded as his research deserved, mentions this as the manner 
of Sivajee’s death. 
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Tara Bve to the rank of Pritee Needhee, and 
received^ general charge of all the forts. This 
preferment excited much jealousy on the part of 
Ramclumdur Punt, who does not appear to have 
been aware that there were suspicions of his 
fidelity ; but the decided tone and conduct ot laia 
Bye obliged him to appear reconciled to the 
measure. Tara Bye did not fix her residence m 
any fort, but moved about according to circums¬ 
tances. Dhunnajee Jadow took to the open field : 
confining his operations to no particular part ot 
the country, he spread his horse m every quarter 

and performed many signal exploits. JSimbalkui, 
Bhonslay, and Bhabaray likewise distinguished 
themselves in the same manner, whilst ihorat, 
Chowan, Sindia, Powar, Atowlay, and various 
other chiefs, headed large bodies of troops in 
different directions, and levied tribute under the 
various heads of Chouth, Surdeshmookhee, and 
Ghas dana :* the last-mentioned item of Ghas dana 
was generally considered the personal perquisite 
of the chief. 

Contrasted with the splendour of the Moghul 
camp already described, we may view the horde 
accompanying one of these freebooters :--I)iffercnt 
from the organized bands of Sivajee, but still more 
destructive to a country, an irregular assembly of 
several thousand horsemen, united by preconcerted 
agreement, in some unfrequented part of the 
country. They set off with little provision, no 
ba^a^e except the blanket on their saddles, and 
no° animals but led horses, with b*gs prepared for 
the reception of their plunder. If they halted 
during a part of the night, like the Pmdharees ot 
modern times, they slept with their bridles m 
their hands; if in the day, whilst the horses were 
fed and refreshed, the men reposed with little or 
no shelter from the scorching heat, excepting such 
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as might be occasionally fou nd under a bush or a 
tree ; "and during that time their swords were laid 
by their sides, and their spears were generally at 
their horses 5 heads stuck in the ground; when 
halted on a plain, groups of four or five might be 
seen stretched on the bare earth sound asleep, 
their bodies exposed to the noon-day sun, and 
their lipads in a cluster, under the precarious shade 
of a black blanket or tattered horse-cloth extended 
on the point of their spears. The great object of 
this class was plunder; and the leaders and their 
troops, though they generally rendered a partial 
account to the head of the state, dissipated or 
embezzled the greater part of their collections. 

The Mankurees began to profess obedience to 
the descendant of Sivajee, and sometimes joined 
his standard; hut they always plundered on their 
own account when an opportunity offered. The 
G-horepurays committed great devastations along 
the eastern confines of Maharashtra, from the 
Godavery to the Kistna. The revenues raised by 
the emperor in the Deccan had become very in¬ 
considerable, and, to support his army and the 
splendour of his court, he drew vast treasures from 
Hindostan; caravans after caravans were poured 
into the Deccan,—the Mahrattas frequently 
intercepted them, and the imperial troops on many 
occasion behaved in the most dastardly manner. 

The victories and marches of Zoolfikar Khan, 
as detailed in Persian manuscripts, are scarcely 
credible ; hut, on the testimony of his enemies, he 
is justly entitled to very great merit for his inde¬ 
fatigable exertions, at a time when so few of the 
Moghul officers discovered the smallest talent or 
energy. Public virtue was unknown amongst 
them, and they were corrupt, slothful, and 
indifferent. One cause of this general debasement 
was the great age and increasing infirmities of the 
emperor, and the character of his sons. The 
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prospect was full of trouble. Men paused at tbe 
threshold of a period which must open with great 
commotion, and seemed rather inclined to reserve 
energy for the coming struggle, than to exert 
themselves in the tiresome endless warfare in 
which they were engaged. 

The reign of Aurungzebe, however, was pro¬ 
longed beyond all expectation, and the old man 
persevered to the last in his fruitless 
A. D. 1701- endeavours to stifle Mabratta in¬ 

dependence. During the ensuing four years he 
was almost entirely occupied in the siege of the 
forts, and in that period he successively reduced 
Panalla, Vishalgurh, Singurh, Poorundhur, Dajgurh 
and Torna.* Chundun, Wundun, and Pandoogurh 
were also surrendered to his 
A. D. 1702. officers. But in the meantime, 

the Mahrattas multiplied. In 1702 they levied 
contributions from Surat and Burhanpoor, and 
extended their operations every year. Wherever 
the demands of Chouth and Surdeshmookee were 
promptly acknowledged, they carefully refrained 
from plundering. In 1705 the emperor received 
accounts, almost at the same time, of their having 
crossed the Nerbuddah in great 
A. D.1705. force, and extended their ravages 
to the heart of Malwa; that the whole of Candeish 
and Berar were overrun; and that 15,000 Mahrattas 
had broken into Guzerat,f defeated the troops of 
the assembled Poujdars, and that nothing appeared 
hut slaughtered soldiers, houseless ryots, and the. 
ripened fields in devastation or flames. 

On this intelligence, great preparations were 
made,' Zoolfikar Khan was sent after the body in 
Malwa, G-hazee-ud-deen was appointed Soobehdar 
of Berar, and Azim Shah despatched to Ahmedabad 

* Torna waaescaladed in the night, and carried sword in hand, by Unian 
Oolla Khan, the only officer who particularly distinguished himself in those 
sieges. Khafoe .Khan says, all the rest of the forts woro obtained by bribing 

f'Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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to take charge of the government of Grizerat. 
Each had a considerable army, and it was hoped, 
from the character of. the generals, that these 
countries would soon he cleared. 

But these apparently vigorous efforts of the 
government were unsubstantial ; there was motion 
and bustle, without zeal or efficacy : the empire 
was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers 
Avere corrupt beyond all example. It was inwardly 
decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as much by 
its own irrecoverable weakness, as by the corroding 
power ot the Mahrattas, whom the Mahomedan 
wars had trained, and their imbecility now allured 
to that predatory life to which the natives of 
Maharashtra are prone; as yet, however, their 
plundering hordes did not comprehend that they 
were conquerors. A general sentiment peryaded 
the’ whole body of Hindoo population m the 
Mahratta country, but it was not so actively 
excited as to create a general union, for a purpose 
so exalted, as that of throwing off a foreign yoke, 
and vindicating their civil and religious liberties. 
There was a common sympathy, but there was ho 
common effort; their military spirit was not so 
much excited by patriotism as by plunder, and 
those who enjoyed greater advantages under the 
Moghuls, in consequence of the struggle, than 
they were likely to do by the establishment of the 
independence of their country, eagerly desired a 
continuation of the war. 

Many of the Moghul officers, in charge of 
districts, were in the pay of both parties, and 
likewise wished that the existing confusion might; 
continue. Parties of Mahrattas in the service of 
the Moghuls, met, rioted and feasted with their 
countrymen, and at parting, or when passing with-. 
in hearing of each other, they used to mock the 
Mahomedans by uttering an UIhumdulillah * and 

* A common exclamation of the Mahomedans, signifying, “ Praise be to’ 

God.” ...- 
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praying for long life to the glorious Alumgeer.* 
Upon the reduction of Eajgurh and Toma, 
the emperor, after halting some months near 
Joonere, finally quitted the neighbourhood of 
Poona, of which place he had also changed the 
name to Moyabad, and marched towards Beejapoor. 

# Mabratta MSS., and original Mahratta and Persian letters. It is 
unnecessary to acquaint most of my readers, that Alumgeer, or “ Conqueror 
of the World,” was the title assumed by Aurungzebe on his accession, but I 
have followed the example of my predecessors in Deccan history, and have 
retained his own name. 

The following translation, from an original Persian letter throws consi- 
derable light on the state of the country about this period. It bears no date, 
but from several circumstances, is evidently written when Aurungzebe was 
besieging Panalla or Vishalgurh. It fell into my hands, amongst several 
bnndles of original Persian letters and papers, belonging to a Bramin’s 
family, and I was at some pains to ascertain its history. The writer of the 
letter was a Bramin, who had been very active in assisting the Moghuls to 
reduce the country in 1638-89. In consequence of his services, he had been 
dignified with the titles of Baja and Maharaja, f and appointed to the 
revenue management of the district , of Kubfcao. During the absence of 
Puddajee Ghatgay Deshmookh, who had gone abroad to plunder at the time, 
this Bramin got temporary charge of the valuable deshmookbee claims of 
Boodh and Mullaoroe : however, upon the return and submission of the 
Deshmookh he lost these advantages, but retained charge of the fort of 
Booshengurh, the management of that district, and the village of Kuttao, 
which last, his posterity enjoy in Enam, to this day. Puddajee Ghatgay was 
placed under his surveillance. This letter, either never sent or afterwards 
recovered, is written from Kuttao, to a Moghul officer in charge of the 
province, but at that time collecting a convoy of grain at Phultun and 
.Barramuttee, to be conveyed to the grand camp. 

After compliments -. “ Your letter has been received, wherein you 
mention your intention of proceeding to Nubhee Sbahdroog (Panalla) and 
forwarding the grain to camp, and that the thanna of Mulkapoor has been 
plundered, of which yon desire to have correct intelligence. The same thieves 
have out off all supplies from the Thana of Kurrar, by which that place is 
much distressed. The names of the thieves are, Mahdoo Rao (Pureshram’s 
brother), Tookhoo Mulhar, Sunta Nandera, Lingoo Manay, Bhala Ghatgay, 
Shahjee Nimbalkur, and others. They have JO,000 horse, and are now near 
this place, between Ound and Korygaom. Oosman Khan, who was procee¬ 
ding from the presence to join you, was furnished by me with 100 horse and 
100 infantry, but he has been obliged to remain here (in Kuttao), and cannot 
advance. 

“ The thieves find shelter in Mortizabad, and various other districts, 
from whence they sally forth and plunder. Once or twice I have sent parties 
after them, and have eut them up. By the connivance of Poujdars, Jagbeer- 
dars, and Krorees, who all share with them, these people aye protected. On 
this head, I have made representations to Court, and have even obtained raaoe- 
bearers,and made them produce the stolen articles; these people therefore are 
all inimical to me. Regarding the thieves, I have further sent for intelligence, 
and if we are sufficiently strong, you and I can unite and attack them. Meer 
Lootf Oolla has written, that your favour is very great towards mo, and 
therefore, it is now generally known that our friendship is great, and of long 
standing. Yon must know, that Puddajee, the tliannadar of Boodh, has 
given his sister to * * * J and thus formed a connection with him; 
he actually went to Ound, when the thieves were there, taking with 
him Beeroo Bye, the mother of Shao Nimbalkur; they eat out of the 

f These titles are still enjoyed by his deoendants. This Bramin family is 
the only one in Maharashtra in which the praotioe of secluding the women 
exists. 

t Indistinct in the- original. 
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Some of the Moghul officers were anxious to 
negotiate a peace; and the favourite son of the 
emperor, Ivaum Bukhsh, whose plans were early 
directed to the establishment of an independent 
kingdom at Beejapoor, and who in his views seems 
always to have had some injudicious scheme of 
conciliating the Mahrattas, by admitting apart 
of their claim, now contrived to obtain the 
emperor’s consent for opening a negotiation with 
Dhumiajee Jadow. 

Overtures were first begun by proposals for 
releasing Shao, the son of Shumbhajee. The 
negotiation proceeded, and Aurungzebe had, for a 
few days, been brought to consent to the payment 
of ten per cent, of the whole revenue of the six 
Soobehs of the Deccan, as Surdeshmookhee, for 
which the Mahrattas were to engage to maintain 
order with a body of horse. On the news of this 
concession, the Mahrattas, who notwithstanding 
their predatory character, are, at all times, exceed¬ 
ingly eager to have any right formally recognised, 
flocked to Dhunnajee’s camp. Their expectations 
rose with their assembled numbers; but their 
increasing insolence; their tone changed from 
supplication to demand ; their near approach to the 
camp, and their stipulating for honorary dresses to 
70 principal officers among them, entitled to that 
distinction from the emperor, led Aurungzebe to 
suspect treachery as well as insult. He, therefore, 

same plate together; he was feasted by them, and they by him, for 
three days, during which they had great rejoicing, lb is your pro¬ 
vince to watch .over and guard the king’s garrisons. The imperial army 
is now within 20 kos of us. What will it be when they move to a distance, 
and what may we not expect? If you do not believe this representation, 
send your own spies to ascertain the truth of it. Until you seize and confine 
all such offenders, how can we ever expect to suppress them ? You should 
restore charge of the Boodh and Mullaoreo districts to me, from whence I 
have been displaced, and if you approve of the application, forward it to 
court.” ■ ■ 

Underneath there is written, evidently a private postscript. “ I have 
had a secret interview with Maddoo Rao, Pureshram’s brother, and I told 
him that, if Purosbram give up Kelneh, and visit the emperor, he will 
cetninly be put to death, and that nothing is now to be apprehended, as. the 
rains are at hand. Mahdoo Rao has written this to Pureshram.” 

Yol. I. 
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broke off the negotiation, and recalled his ambas¬ 
sador, who was attacked soon after he left the 
Mahratta camp, a circumstance which confirmed 
the emperor in his opinion.* Aurungzebe seems 
to have returned to the eastward, from an 
apprehension that the disorders prevalent in 
Maharashtra were likely to spread over Telingana 
and the Carnatic, but although there were partial 
disorders occasioned by Beruds in the one, and 
Pindharees in the other, the inhabitants of those 
countries are a very different race, and were less 
prone to those habits of predatory enterprize, 
which had long distinguished the natives of 
Maharashtra. The people of the Carnatic are not 
unwarlike : in bodily frame, they are at least as 
robust as the Mahrattas, and at this period a great 
part of the emperor’s infantry were men raised in 
that country. Banditti, however, started up in 
various parts, and so daring had their chiefs 
become, that some of them carried on an open 
traffic for the goods plundered by their gangs. 
The independent Mahratta chiefs, particularly the 
Gfhorepurays, had of late years committed constant 
ravages about Beejapoor, Kulburga, and Beder.f 
Pemnaik, the Naik of Wakinkerah, although 
repeatedly compelled by the imperial generals to 
pay large fines, no sooner saw the Moghul troops 
retire to a distance, than he recommenced every 
species of rapine. The Mahrattas maintained a 
good understanding with this chief, and 
Bhunnajee Jadow, whilst the emperor was besieg¬ 
ing the forts in the Syhadree mountains, lodged 
his family in Wakinkerah, as affording greater 
security than any other place. The power of the 
Naik had become so formidable, that the emperor, 
after his arrival at Beejapoor, judged it necessary 
to proceed against him in person. { 


* ratafee Khan. 

t Scott’s Deccan, Kkafee Khan, Mahratta MSS. 
^Khafee khan, Scott’s Deccan, 
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Wakinkerah was merely a fortified town., but 
the siege lasted many months : Pemnaik defended 
himself with resolution, drqve back the Moghul 
advanced posts, whilst Bhunnajee Jadow r per¬ 
petually harassed their camp. The imperial 
officers had become so dastardly, and the troops so 
shameless, that the mere appearance of 
Bhunnajee’s cavalry made them turn to flight.* 

The best officers were at a distance. Zoolfikar 
Khan was directed to join, and a like order was 
sent to Baood Khan in the Carnatic.t The former 
had returned to Aurungabad, after driving 
Neemajee Sindia from Malwa, and as the 
Mahrattas had been principally employed to the 
north-ward, the Carnatic had not been infested by 
large bodies of them for several years. The 
important fortress of Vellore was surrendered in 
1704, by Mannajee Moray to Baood Khan, $ for 
which Moray was promised a munsub by the 
emperor, but he never came to demand it, having 
on his return to Maharashtra, gone off to join his 
countrymen. Baood Khan left Sadut Oolla Khan 
as his Naik or deputy in both Carnatics, and 
arrived in the emperor’s camp shortly after 
Zoolfikar Khan. They were both officers of 
courage and experience, they attacked the place 
with resolution, and the town of Wakinkerah was 
evacuated, after the environs had been stormed 
and taken, with heavy loss on both sides; f 

The Mahrattas, in the meantime, were 
plundering the open country in every direction, 
Itamchundur, Punt Amat, had particularly 
distinguished himself by retaking Panalla and 
Pawungurh by escalade. Tara Bye, on this event, 
determined to reside at Panalla, and admitted 

# The Mahrattas say, that when a horse refused to drink, and started at 
his own shadow, it was a common joke amongst the Moghuls, to ask him why 
he was afraid, “ One would think you saw Dhunnajoe in the water.” This 
anecdote is recorded by Mr. Scott Waring, 

t Scott’s Deccan, Khafee Khan 

j Original firman from Aurungzebo to Mannajee Moray in possession of 
his descendants. 
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ssaaSs*tir/is: —“ 

of surprising the place. >£ as t* y ^ his 
old “^Sef^hLr Trimbuclc of his 

opportumtj^mfonaea d alwd of Mawulees 

StheloS the enterprising, but .remorseless 
Brandn put every man of the gamson to the 

^tlmntoiee Narain Suchew did not remain 
ShunKrajee Moshul troops withdrew 

inactive; as soon as | r 0 f w hicli he was 

Pr^ 

“ brouS^ sU the onset of the Mawulees. 
The loss of these forts, particularly Smgurh 

-SftfEinSfJEararf 

Sr o m which he recovered very slowly. 

Zodlfikar Khan was sent to retake Singuih 

“ d P Sao °to Ms ffiT%JmJThan, 

°° m r from U?ed to KaSm Bukhsh, bitterly 
inveighed against the overtures that had been 


1 
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made for peace, and Aurungzebe was equally 
conscious of the error; yet, with some design of 
releasing Shao, he had now recourse to the half- 
measure of causing letters to he written to the 
Mahrattas from Shao as their lawful prince, invit¬ 
ing them to submit. Had he released him at once, 
a division would probably have taken place 
amongst the Mahrattas. Under any circumstances, 
the other expedient was unwise, but particularly 
inconsistent in Aurungzebe, as it was, in effect, 
acknowledging the legitimacy of Sivajee’s govern¬ 
ment, and consequently admitting the injustice of 
Sumbhajee’s execution. The result was, as might 
have been expected, of no avail. 

Zoolfikar Khan was successful in obtaining 
possession of Singurh, owing to the want of 
supplies; but as soon as he retired, it was as 
speedily retaken by Shunkrajee Narrain, from the 
same cause. The grand army moving towards 
Ahmednugur, was attacked by the Mahrattas on 
the march, a great part of it was defeated, and 
had the Mahrattas improved an advantage which 
they gained, the emperor of the Moghuls, their 
inveterate foe, Aurungzebe, would have been a 
prisoner in their hands. It is curious to observe 
how the Moghul writers undesignedly record their 
own humiliation on this occasion, by dwelling upon 
this fortunate escape with abundant self-congratu¬ 
lation, The character of the imperial army was 
in some degree retrieved by the gallant charge of 
Khan Alum, a brave officer, whom, under the 
name of Ikhlass Khan, we have seen so active at 
the capture of Sumbhajee. 

Aurungzebe arrived at Ahmednugur, and on 
pitching his camp on the same spot 
' ' which it had occupied in such 

splendour 21 years before, he predicted that his end 
was near, by observing that he had this day finish¬ 
ed his campaigns, and that his last earthly journey 
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was completed. The contrast between his former 
and his present circumstances, is remarkable; hut 
when we also reflect on the intervening events,. we 

have not merely a striking picture, hut a curious 

historv of the growth of predatory power, and of 
the means by which it was nurtured. Aurungzebe 
had only three surviving sons, Sultan Mauzum, or 
Shah Alum, governor of Cabul, Azim Shah, and 
Kaum Bukhsh. Azim Shah joined his father at 

this period, and was appointed to the government 

of Malwa; Kaum Bukhsh, was appointed to 
Beeiapooiy and was immediately sent to take 
charge of his new government. 

In the meantime, Zoolflkar Khan, who 
continued pursuing and attacking the Mahrattas 
had o’one off across the Kistna to aid the son and 
nephew of his old opponent Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
who had been attacked by Dhunnajee Jadow, in 
consequence of their having plundered in some of 
av ra Bve’s districts; Zoolflkar Khan had assisted 
the Ghorepurays, and driven off Dhunnajee, when 
news reached him that the emperor had died at 
Ahmednugur on the 28th Zeekaad 
Feb. 21. ^ H. 1118, (or 21st February 

1707 1 He therefore immediately suspended opera- 

tions and marched with all expedition to join the 

Deccan army, which fell under the command of 
Azim Shah, the prince nearest to the grand camp. 

In regard to the character of Aurungzebe, the 
facts connected with the rise of the Mahrattas are 
sufficient to prove, that from the time he usurped 
the throne, there is nothing in Ms conduct which 
deserves the high encomium which has in general 
been bestowed on his talents and government. 
Previous to his elevation, he displayed very 
considerable ability; together with an iniquity 
almost unparalleled. His boundless ambition was 
concealed by deep dissimulation, and his_ boldness 
was equal to his hypocrisy. His success in placing 
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the diadem of Hindoostan on his own head, after 
oyercoming his powerful rivals; his literary 
acquirements; his attention to business; and the 
simplicity of his personal habits, amidst a court so 
remarkable for splendour and magnificence, gave 
a tone to general opinion amongst his contempora¬ 
ries, which his subsequent misconduct and misrule 
could not entirely efface. He was ambitious of a 
character for wisdom ; and his low craft and mean 
policy are partly ascribable to this weakness. His 
greatest political error was the overthrow of 
Beejapoor and Goleondah, instead of applying their 
resources to the suppression of predatory power. 
His suspicion and bigotry, his presumption and 
obstinacy, alike tended to prevent the tranquillim- 
tion of that tumult of which his own measures 
were a principal cause; whilst his pomp weakened 
the efficiency of his armies, and exhausted the 
finances which should have maintained his wars. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FROM A. D. 1707, TO A. D. 1720. 

Shao—origins of the name-he is released..-Tara 
Bye declares him an impostor, and disputes 
his pretensions.—Origin of the Rajas of 
Akulkote.—Shao obtains possession of Satarn— 
ascends the throne.—Origin of the celebrated 
Ttallaiee Wishwanath —Proceedings of the 

Moghuls.—.Shoo's progress.— TTar wiih~ Tara 

T> ue _ Agreement with Daood Khan. Death 

of 'Dhunnajee Mow.-Tara Bye recovers 
Brnalla, and establishes her court at Kolapoor. 
—Death of Sivajee.—Accession of Sumbhajee, and 

. confinement of Tara Bye.—Advantages secured 
to Shao by the death of the Burnt Snchew. 
Dissolution of the agreement mth the Moghuls. 
—Mahrattas under Chmder Seyn Jadow proceed 
to collect their dues.—A trifling dispute , 
between Chmder Seyn Jadow and Ballajee 
Wishwanath , leads to important consequencesu— 
Ballajee is protected by Shao—Jadow rehres 
to Kolapoor , and afterwards joins the Moghuls. 

_ Oriain of Nizam-ool-MoolJc—is appointed 

viceroy of the Deccan.-War with the Moghuls. 

—■After a battle , the Mahrattas retreat to 
the Salpee Ghaut—accommodation.—.Disturb¬ 
ances.—A daring robbery , supposed to be 
committed by Khundee Rao Dhabaray—who 
establishes himself near Rajpeeplee.-Nizam- 
ool-Moolk favours the Kolapoor party.— 
Seedoiee Ohorepuray declares for Sumbhajee, 
and is made Senaputtee at Kolapoor-obtams 
possession of Sondoor,-Great _ confusion and, 
anarchy.—Ballajee Wishwmath is treacherously 
made prisoner by Dwmmajee T J°ff— and 
ransomed.—Success of Ballajee Wishwanath 
* ' Kishen Rao Kuttaolmr.—Defeat of 
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By hr oo Bunt Pingley Beishwa, by Kanhojee 
Angria.—Alarming 'progress of Angria.— 

Ballajee Wishimnath effects a favourable ar¬ 
rangement with him, and is made Beisluoa — 
obtains possession of BoorundJmr for himself 
—reduces Thor at—establishes order in the 
Bo on a district.—Improvement in the aspect of 
Mahratta affairs—allusion to the extraordinary 
expansion of their power, from about this 
period—■and to the Bramin scheme for creating 
union amongst the Mahratta chiefs .— Character 
of Shao.—The Emperor Berokhsere conciliates 
the Mahrattas.—Eoossein Ally Khan appointed 
viceroy of the Deccan—is opposed by Daood 
Khan, who is killed.—Zoolfikar Beg defeated 
by Khundee Bao Dhabaray.-—Battle near 
Ahmednugur.—Dhabaray is made Senaputtee .— 
Berokhsere en courages the Mahrattas to resist 
the viceroy—the latter negociates loith the 
Mahrattas—concludes a treaty with Shao — 
marches, supported by a large body of Mahrattas 
to Delhi.—Berokhsere deposed, and Mohummud 
Shah raised to the imperial dignity.—The 
famous grants for the Chouih, Surdeshmookhee, 
and Swuraje delivered to Ballajee Wishwanath 
—who, accompanied by Khundee Rao Dhabaray 
returns to Saiara.—Scheme of the arbitrary 
division of Mahratta revenue — 'explained—dis¬ 
tributed.-—Officers appointed to the general 
superintendence of particular parts of the 
country.—Kanhojee Angria.—Mahratta chiefs 
have assignments of ' revenue within the districts of 
each other.—-Eager desire of all to possess, and 
to maintain hereditary rights in their native 
< villages. 

It has been already mentioned, that upon the 
fall of Uaigurh, the widow and 
A D. 707. sorL 0; jj gujflPkajee were carried 
prisoners to the imperial camp. They were 
Vol. I. 43. 
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received within the enclosure of the royal tents, 
2d at the request of Begum Sahib the emperor s 
daughter, a place was assigned to them neai hoi- 
selff and she"continued to show tirem unremrttag 
kindness during many years of Cciptmty. The 
bov was at first constantly with hei, and 
Aurungzebe, during his visits to his daughter, took 
much notice of him. Shao’s original name was 
Svajee, but that by which he afterwards became 
known was a familiar name given lum b 
Aurungzebe, and his choosing to retain it in 
preference to that of his renowned grandfather, is 
as remarkable* as that our English appellation of 
“ the Sahoo Raja" meaning the sovereign of. the 

Mahratta nation, applied from his 0 ’ tt T|have 
Shao’s successors as well as to himself, should have 
liad its origin, in an unbecoming pnn 1 

emneror Aurungzebe. The attendants who follow- 
ed the family into captivity, were allowed to com¬ 
municate with the Mahrattas in the Moghul army; 
am indulgence which did not extend to Shao, his 
mother, or to Muddon Sing, the illegitimate son of 
Sumbhaiee, also made captive at Baigurh. Every 
kind of intercourse with the Mahrattas in rebellion, 
was, to all the family and their followers, most 
strictly forbidden. 

Yessoo Bye was a woman of much prudence, 
and carefully avoided intrigues. When Aurung¬ 
zehe began to revolve the scheme of releasing, 
Shao, he proposed to marry him to the daughters 
of two of the most distinguished Mahrattas m the 
imperial service, and to secure them m lus interest 
by additional favours; these were .Mow ol 
Sindkheir, to whom the emperor had given the 
title of Eoostum Bao; and Sindia, Patou■ oi 

# The more remarkable, because reflectively it wasan insuit, and at boflt, 
If whom Aurungzebe seldom spoke, hut as the thief, therahUr, ka. 
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Kunneirkheir,* whose illegitimate offspring, as 
heads of a Mahratta principality, are well known 
in the modern transactions of India. Shao was 
connected with Jadow by the mother’s side, and 
the proposal being agreeable to all parties, the 
nuptials were celebrated in a respectable manner, 
but without pomp ; and the emperor, besides con¬ 
ferring favours on Jadow and Sindia, bestowed on 
Shao the districts of Akulkote, Indapoor, Sopa, 
and Neywassa in Jagheer. On this occasion, 
Aurungzebe, amongst other presents to Shao, gave 
him a sword he had himself frequently worn, and 
restored two swords which Shao’s attendants had 
always urged him, if possible, to recover ; the one, 
was the famous Bhowanee of Sivajee; and the 
other, the sword of Afzool Khan, the murdered 
general of Beejapoor, both taken at Baigurhf. 

But Aurungzebe, as we have seen, could not 
resolve on giving effect to this plan, and after his 
death, Shao continued in the camp of Azim Shah, 
and was, by that prince, carried to a considerable 
distance beyond the Nerbuddah, when on his 
march, at the head of the army lately employed in 
the Deccan, to contend for the throne with his 
brother, Sultan Mauzum, who was advancing from 
Lahore. $ 

Tara Bye, and her ministers, improved the 
opportunity which the absenee of the main body 
of the Moghul army afforded. Dhunnajee Jadow 
defeated Lodi Khan, the Poujdar of Poona, re-took 
Chakun, and the Mahrattas were rapidly occupying 
as well as plundering the country, when Azim 
Shah, by the advice of Zoolfikar Khan, determined 
to release Shao, but to retain his mother, brother, 
and family as hostages for his good conduct; 

* Mahratta MSS. In this chapter, the English reader will find a more 
than usual number of harsh names, which he may be inclined to think might 
have been omitted with advantage, but they will, in most instances, deserve 
attention, as those of the ancestors of the principal Mahratta chiefs. 

f All the three swords are in possession of the Eaia of Satara. 

t Khafee Khan. 
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nromisin", however, that in case he should 
succeedin establishing his authority, and continue 

steadfast in attachment and Grandfather 

rrwive the tract conquered by his ^randiainei 
from Beejapoor, with an additional tern ory 
between the Beema and Godavery. 

d|,.„ - e „t forward one of his attendants, per- 
sonallv known to Pursojee Bhonslay and Ohimmajee 
Damoodhur, then at the head of some Makratta 
troopshi Berar and Candeish, for the purpose^ ot 
announcing his approach an _ o 

assistance. They immediately joined 
their example was soon followed by Ily but Jiao 
Neemajee Sindia, and other chiefs 
Letters intimating his approach, were despatched 
byShaotoTara 0 Bye/but as she did not choose 
to relinquish a power she had so long held, 

renounce her son’s pretensions to the sovereignty, 

she aifected to believe him an impostor, assembled 
the whole of her ministers, declared her mtention 
of opposing this pretender, and called upon all the 
pSS offlcers'to attest their fidelity to the c^e 
of her son by the most solemn oaths. On their 
compliance, she appointed lhamchundur Punt, an 
Neeloo Punt, to assist her with their counsel, 
Dhunnajee Jadow, and Pureshram Trimbuck to 
command in the field; Shunkrajee Narrain to 
defend the Ghaut-Mahta; and Ennhojee 
Surkheil, who had been appointed by 
to the command of the fleet, upon the death of 
Seedoiee Goojur, was placed m charge of the coast. 
Poond Sawunt, of Waree, also sent assurances of 
fidelity to Tara Bye. 

Shao, on hearing of those proceedings, halted 
at the Godavery, in hopes of being able to dispel 

any opinion there might really exist of his being 
an impostor; but his army having increased to 
15,000 men, he determine d, by the advice or 


* Mahratta MSS, 
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Pursojee Bhonslay, to move forward without 
f urther delay. Dhunnajee Jadow and the Pritee 
Needhee advanced to oppose him. The people of 
the country seemed inclined to the cause of Tara 
Bye; and one village had the audacity to fire on 
his troops. Several of his men being killed, the 
place was assaulted, and a severe example made of 
the offenders. During the attack, a woman bearing 
a boy in her arms rushed towards Shao, and threw 
down the child, calling out that she devoted him 
to the Baja’s service. Shao took charge of him, 
and in commemoration of his first success, called 
him Putih* Sing, to which he afterwards added 
his own surname of Bhonslay, and always treated 
him like his own son. Such was the extraordinary 
origin of the Bajas of Akulkote. 

As the armies drew near to each other, means 
were successfully employed to detach Dhunnajee 
Jadow from the cause of Tara Bye; and the Pritee 
Needhee, finding he was not supported in an action 
which took place at the village of Kheyr, 22 miles 
north of Poona, withdrew from Dhunnajee’s troops 
and lied to Satara. Shao, joined by Dhunnajee, 
advanced to Chundun Wundun, of which he 
obtained possession. He seized the families of all 
persons acting against him; sent a summons to 
Shunkrajee Narrain, Punt Suchew, to deliver up 
Poorundhur, which he had taken a short time 
before, and an order to Pureshram Trimbuck to 
surrender Satara; neither of them obeyed; but 
Shaik Meerah, a Mahomedan officer who com¬ 
manded under the latter, confined him, and gave 
up the fort. 

Shao, on obtaining possession of Satara, 
formally seated himself on the throne, in the 
month of March, 1708. Gudadhur 
A. D. 1708. Prfilhad was appointed Pritee 
Needhee, and Byhroo Punt Pingley was made 


* “ JFufcih” means victory. The child’s father’s name was Lokhunday. 
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Peishwa. The brother of Eyhroo Punt, Neeloo 
Punt Moreishwur, who still adhered to Tara Bye, 
died shortly after at Bangna. Dhunnajee Jadow 
was confirmed in his rank of Senaputtee, and the 
right of making collections in several districts was 
delegated to him. At this period of confusion the 
revenue was realized on no fixed principle, but 
levied as opportunity presented itself in the 
manner of contribution. The principal carcoons 
employed by Dhunnajee in revenue affairs, were 
Abbajee Poorundhuree,* Koolkurnee of Sassoor 
(Sasswur), near Poona, and another Brahmin, 
Koolkurnee of Sreewurdun, in the district of 
Choule, a village then claimed by the Seedee, from 
which, in consequence of some intrigue connected 
with the Seedee’s enemy Angria, he had lied to 
Sassoor, and had been recommended to Dhunnajee 
Jadow by Abbajee Poorundhuree, and Pureshram 
Trimbuck. The name of this Koolkurnee, after¬ 
wards so celebrated as the founder of the Peishwa’s 
power, was Ballajee “Wishwanath Bhutt.f 

Meanwhile the two eldest sons of Aurungzebe, 
Sultan Mauzum, and Azim Shah, had fought 
a bloody battle near Agra, in which Sultan 
Mauzum was victorious. The army from the 
Deccan, commanded by Azim Shah, engaged 
under great disadvantages, owing to the pertinacity 
of that headstrong prince, who, at least accelerated 
discomfiture by his want of preparation, and by 
his neglect of arrangement among his troops. 
He paid the forfeit of his obstinacy with his life. 
There fell with him, his two sons, together with 
Turbeeut Khan, Dulput Bao Boondelay, Bam 
Sing Harra, the gallant Khan Alum, and a great 

■* The ancestor of the present great family of Poorundhuroe. 

f Mahratta MSS. It is-proper to mention, that among Mahratta 
Bratnins, Bhutt and Grehuat, in speaking of their own caste, are nearly 
synonymous with clerical and secular. Custom lias introduced this distinc¬ 
tion- Bhutt, however* in the text, was merely the surname of Ballajee 
Wishwanath, not a religious appellation. 
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proportion of the officers experienced or distin¬ 
guished in Mahratta warfare. 

Kaum Bukhsh, who was sent to Beejapoor by 
Aurungzebe a few days before his death, assumed 
the ensigns of royalty, and declared himself 
emperor ^ upon the demise of his father; his 
authority was at first acknowledged, but having 
no stability of character, he was soon deserted by 
most of his troops; he first endeavoured to 
conciliate the Mahratta Mankurees, who showed 
some disposition to listen to his overtures, but 
they were soon disgusted with his petulance and 
folly. Sultan Mauzum, who had used his victory 
with moderation, and was now on his march to 
the Deccan, generously offered him the kingdoms 
of Hyderabad and Beejapoor : but Kaum Bukhsh 
preferred the desperate chance of encountering the 
whole army of Hindoostan, and was killed near 
Hyderabad,* in an attack made upon him by his 
old and inveterate enemy, Zoolfikar khan, who was 
joined on the occasion by a body of Mahrattas, 
sent by Shao, under the command of Neemajee 
Sindia.* 

The affairs of Kaum Bukhsh were considered 
so desperate, that after he had refused the offer 
made by Sultan Mauzum, it was conjectured that 
he intended to follow the example of his uncle, 
Sultan Mohummud Akber, and retire to. Persia; 
orders were sent to all the seaports to intercept 
him, and two lakhs of rupees, with an extension of 
the company’s privileges, were promised by 
Zoolfikar Khan to Mr. Pitt, governor of Madras, 
if he would apprehend the fugitive. To this 
Mr. Pitt agreed, but refused the present.! 

Zoolfikar Khan, who was in the army of Azim 
Shah in the battle of Agra, after supporting his 

# Khafee Khan. Memoirs of Eradufc Khan, Original letter from 
Zoolfikar Khan to Shao. , 

t Original letters from the Madras Records, This Mr. Pitt waa the 
ather of Lord Chatham. 
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reputation as an officer, escaped from the field, and 
Sultan Mauzuni, by the advice of his excellent 
minister, Monaim Khan, not only pardoned, but. 
promoted him to high rank; conferring on him the 
vicerovaltv of the Deccan, and the title of Umcer- 
Ool-Oomrah. By Zoolfikar Khan’s representations, 
Sultan Mauzum at first lent his countenance to 
Shao’s party, which tended to increase the raja s 
consequence amongst his countrymen, and would 
have been followed by more substantial advantages 
in a formal grant of the Surdeshmookhee, but 
Monaim Khan, unused to Bramin artifice^ liaving 
been visited by the wukeels of Tara Bye, was 
persuaded by them that Tara Bye s son, Sivajee 
was the lawful raja of the Mahrattas. Zoolfikai 
TTlm-n , impatient at his listening to these preten¬ 
sions, betrayed an irritation which the minister 
resented; and Sultan Mauzuni, unwilling to dis¬ 
oblige Monaim Khan, and at the same time not 
displeased to find an excuse for deferring such a 
concession, seemed to comply with the minister s 
proposal in favour of Sivajee, and desired that the 
deeds for the Surdeshmookhee should be made out 
iu bis name ; he, however, postponed their delivery 
until the claim to the Mahratta supremacy should 
he decided, by the issue of the contest which was 
then in progress between the candidates.* 

Shao’s army was cantoned at Chundun 
Wundun, in the neighbourhood of Satara, during 
the monsoon, and he neglected no preparation to 
enable him to reduce his rival. Amongst other 
expedients, he made an unsuccessful application to 
Sir Nicholas Waite, the governor of Bombay, for 
a supply of guns, ammunition, European soldiers, 
and money.! At the opening of the fair season, 
after celebrating the 'Dussera, preparations were 
made to renew the war against Tara Bye. Panalla 
was invested, the seige pressed with vigour, and 
the Havildar who commanded, offered to s urrende r 

~ * Khafee Khan. t Bruce’s Annals. 
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on condition of being confirmed in Ms station. 

A D 1709 This P ro P osa l was readily acceded 

to, and Vishalgurh was surrender¬ 
ed by the agent of Pureshram Trimbuck on the 
same terms.. Shao next marched towards Pangna, 
where Tara Bye then was, but hearing of the 
approach of the army, she quitted Pangna and 
fled to Mai wan. The Havildar of Pangna refused 
to surrender, and opposed the besiegers with 
resolution; an assault was made and repulsed, and 
Shao, on the approach of the monsoon, abandoning 
the siege, retired to Kolapoor where he cantoned 
the troops.* 

At the opening of the fair season, it was 
intended to prosecute the war, but about that time, 
an agreement was entered into with the Moghuls, 
which waved the grand question of hereditary 
claim, and rendered the reduction of Tara Bye a 
point of less pressing personal interest to Shao. 
Zoolfikar Khan, who attended the court of Sultan 
Mauzum on his return to Hindoostan, left Daood 
Khan Pimnee as his deputy in the six Soobehs of 
the Deccan, and obtained for him the government 
of Burhanpoor in addition to his other appoint¬ 
ment. Daood Khan settled with such Mahratta 
chiefs, as acknowledged Shao’s authority, to allow 
them, with certain reservations, one-fourth of the 
revenue, but reserved the right of collecting and 
paying it through his own agents. Daood Khan’s 
intimacy with most of the Mahratta chiefs, his 
connection with Zoolfikar Khan, and the terms of 
friendship between the latter and Shao, not only 
preserved Shao’s ascendancy, but, except in 
instances where independent plundering bands 
occasionally appeared, procured a tolerably correct 
observance of the terms mentioned.t 

In the end of the year Shao returned to 
Satara, and married two wives, one of the Mohitey, 

f Khafee Khan, 

44. 


# Maharatta MSS. 

Vol. I, 
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and ?5g“w£ 

^I^crf^tftem the daughter of Sindia, shortly 
afterwards died. Dhunnajee Jadow, after a long 
fSl caused by the breaking out o an old wound 
• leTdied on his way from Kolapoor, on the 
iLts of the Warna. His carcoon, Ballajee Wish- 
,1 i.. n{ i accompanied him on that service, and 
C^hifsickne^liad the management of all 
affairs which created an unconquerable 
Worm on the part ot Chunder Sep Jadow, 
Hhurmajec’s son, and several Bramms in his 

SCTV1 The army had scarcely returned to Satara 
when Tara Bye, encouraged by 
A. D. 1710. t h e Havildar at Panalla, marched 

towards that place re-enforced by the troops ot 
Poond Sawunt, and it was immediately restored to 

her It was now resolved, in order to give her 

narty credit, and the appearance of a rising cause 

to make that fort and the neighbouring town of 

Kolanoor the future residence of her # court. 
Bamchundur Punt continued steadfast m the 
interest of her party, and Shunkra- 
A. D. 1711- ^ ee Narrain, likewise maintained 

her cause. As the territory of the latter was 
reckoned the foundation stone of the empire, from 
Sivaiee’s having first established himself there 
Shio determined to reduce the Suchew instead of 
renewing the attack on Panalla. About this time 
he entertained the design of removing his capital 
to Ahmednugur, hut as it gave offence to Zoolhkar 
Khan, Shao, at his desire, relinquished the mten- 

tion* ^ , 

An army proceeded towards Poona, and suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining possession of Bajgurh, nit 
most of the Suchew’s forts being well stored with 
provisions, and garri soned by veteran Mawnlccs, 

' ' ~ iToriginal letters from Zoolfikar Khan. 
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were rekoned impregnable. It was, therefore, 
with no small satisfaction that Shao heard of his 
having put a period to his existence,* an act 
which it is said, he committed from remorse, in 
consequence of having taken a solemn oath, to 
maintain the cause of Tara Bye, against his lawful 
prince. 

Just at this time, in the month of January, 
Sivajee, the son of Tara Bye died 
ia " ±f A,i ^ of the small-pox. This prince was 

an idiot, but his death occasioned a considerable 
change at Kolapoor. Eamchundur Punt seized 
the opportunity to remove Tara Bye from the 
administration, and to place Sumbhajee, the son of 
Eajis Bye, the younger widow of Baja Bam, in 
her stead; a measure, which had the sanction of 
Hindoo usage, and was therefore supported by 
common consent. Tara Bye, and Bhowanee Bye, 
her son’s widow, said to have been pregnant at the 
time of her husband’s death, were put into confine¬ 
ment, and Eamchundur Punt, unfettered by Tara 
Bye, began to exert himself with renovated 
vigour. 

But Shao, whilst I)aood Khan’s government 
continued, was secured in the ascendancy; he was 
also surrounded by most of the experienced 
ministers, and was totally exempt from that 
cruelty and excess, which his enemies gave out 
that he inherited, with many other vices, from his 
father Sumbhajee. The loss of Shunkrajee 
Narrain was a severe blow to the cause of the 
opposite party, and Shao, in that temper of con¬ 
ciliation, for which he is deservedly applauded, 
seized the advantage which the sanction of lawful 


* He performed the Jul Sumadh, or voluntary death by water, which ia 
not uncommon among Hindoo devotees. It is effocted by placing a wooden 
platform, upon several earthen pots, with their mouths turned down, to 
which the planks are fastened, and small holes are bored in the earthen 
vessels; the whole is placed on deep water, on some river accounted holy, 
and the devotee seats or ties himself on the platform, which gradually sinks 
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authority always bears and immediately despatehed 
clothes of investiture to Karroo Shunker, son oi 
tlm late Suohew, then a child of _^P, a ^f °cours^f 
the same time confirming, as a matter c > 
i•„ rn not alia or principal agent, m that situation. 
This mea^e immediately secured to him the 
servic“ of that party, and the Suohew never after- 
wards departed from his allegiance. Shao was not 
equally successful in binding all the members ot 
the Pntee Needhee’s family to his interest. 

He released Pureshram Tnmbuck, restored 
his honors by the removal ot 
A D 1713. Gudadhur Prillhad, and confirmed 
him in his formal charge of Vishalgurh and its 
tendencies. The Pritee Needhee sent his eldest 
son Kistnajee Bhaskur, to assume the management 
of the fort and district; but lie had no soonei 
obtained possession, than he revolted, tendered lus 
services to Sumbhajee, and was made Putee 
Needliee at IColapoor. On this defection Pur ^ ~ 
ram Trimbuck was again thrown into confinement, 
and Shao, under a belief that the revolt had been 
encouraged by him, intended to have pnt him to 
death but he was dissuaded from this design, 
which, even if just, would have made him odious 
in the country. 

In consequence of changes at the imperial 
court Daood Khan was removed to the govern¬ 
ment of Guzerat, which dissolved the agreement 
between the Moghuls and the Mahrattas. 

Cbunder Seyn Jadow, who had been appointed 
Senaputtee on the demise of his father, was sent 
off from Satara with a considerable army, and 
directed to levy the Ckoutli, Surdeshmookhee and 
Ghas-dana from the Moghul districts He was 
attended on this occassion by his father s carcoon, 
Ballaiee Wishwanath, who was now charged with 
collecting and appropriating a share of the revenue 
for the Baja, a situation of control, which under 
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no circumstances was likely to be favourably 
viewed by the Senaputtee. The jealousy formerly 
entertained was increased tenfold, and on a very 
slight cause, arising from a dispute about a deer 
run down by one of Ballajee’s horsemen, the sup¬ 
pressed enmity burst out in attempted violence ; 
and Ballajee was obliged to flee for his life, first 
to Sassoor, where the Suchew’s agent in Poorun- 
dhur did not think it prudent to protect him, 
although he begged hard to be permitted to enter 
that fort. The horsemen, his pursuers, were in 
sight; but the commander of the fort was ob¬ 
durate. With a few followers, amongst whom 
were his sons Bajee Bao and Chimnajee, Ballajee 
Wishwanath attempted to cross over to Pandoo- 
gurh, a fort in the opposite valley, but Jadow’s 
horsemen were already in his route, and searching 
for him in every quarter. In this dangerous ex¬ 
tremity, he contrived to conceal himself for a few 
days, until two Mahrattas, the one named Peelajee 
Jadow, and the other surnamed Dhoomal, then 
common Sillidars in his service, collected, by their 
influence with their relations, a small troop of 
horse, and promised to sacrifice their lives, or 
carry him and his sons, that night, to the Machee* 
of Pandoogurh. 

Ballajee Wishwanath, as the manuscripts 
state, “ did not particularly excel in the accomplish¬ 
ment of sitting upon a horse, r but the Sillidars, 
although they had a skirmish, performed their 
promise, and the commander of the fort protected 
him by Shao’s orders. Chunder Seyn Jadow 
peremptorily demanded his be? ig delivered up to 
him and threatened, in case of refusal, to renounce 
his allegiance for ever. Sliao was not prepared to 
punish this insolent demand, but he refused to give 

* Maohee is a village attached to all liill-forts, commonly situated on the 
face of the hill completely under protection, and is sometimes fortified. 

f His biographer adds, “ and at this’time required a man, on each side, 
to hold him on.” • ':S;i-■ • ■’ 1 
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"»5e»S ”" 

“5' to £te immediately. In «■« »J““™ 
at not being made Se ^P^ tee ^ m = witt a n 

** ri f^« s , 

quitted tomeeedeto al jq ° f Jadow v ; |,e 

pointed, for the jadow received 

of the Deccan, o andjrom y wh ^ neighbo ^ 00 d 

25 miles east of Beder, as a jagheer 
port of his troops* . 

After the death of Sultan Mauzumt m 
1712, the distractions em^erok 

usual contentions, ol . ° » i x* , tio 

xi A cniispxinent revolution effected toi ins 

from the government and as itbion^ 

hore°a foa£ p«t 
Deccan affair s. This was the appointment 

* Mabratta MSS. Hndeequ-i-Alum S 

refer for the first time, is £ lV I°3"d Sotable work, written by Mobtimmud 

Ms successors. It is a modern and r p well-known minister ot 

It the « 

Mr. William Erskme. 

' + Or Shall Alum I. 
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of Cheyn Koolich Khan, the son of Ghazee- 
nd-deen. His original name was Meer Eummur- 
nd-deen; the title of Cheyn Koolich Khan, with 
a munsub of 5,000 horse, was conferred on him, 
when a very young man, by Aurungzebe, under 
whom, in the latter years of that emperor’s reign, 
he held the important post of Soobehdar in the 
province of Beejapoor. Oheyn Koolich Khan 
had materially contributed to the success of 
the two Syuds, Abdoollah Khan and Hoossein Ally 
Khan, to whose bravery, skill, and exertions, 
Berokksere owed his throne.* Amongst courtiers 
as well as states, friendship is as often the result 
of common enmity as of common interest; 
Cheyn Koolich Khan, who was known to have 
been the enemy of Zoolfikar Khan, was imme¬ 
diately appointed to succeed to the viceroyalty 
of the deceased minister, and dignified with 
the title of Nizam Ool Moolk, whilst Daood 
Khan was removed to the government of 
Guzerat.f 

It was at this period that the disaffected 
Senaputtee went over to Nizam Ool Moolk, by 
whom he was well received, and rewarded in the 
manner already mentioned. He was accompanied 
by Ghatgay, Shirzee Kao, of Kagul, and an officer 
named Humbhajee Nimbalkur; the latter became 
distinguished in the Moghul service, and got the 
title of ltao Kumbha, which descended to his 
posterity. Nizam Ool Moolk, on arriving at Aur- 
ungabad, seemed disposed to favour the cause of 
Sumbhajee, which, without enquiring into the 


* Khafeo Khan, Khuzanoh Amirah, and Muassir-ool-Oomrak. The two 
last Persian authorities are both valuable. The Khuzanoh Amirah was 
■written in the Deccan by Meer Oholatn Ally, a native of Bolgram, in the 
province of Oude. He is celebrated as poet as well as a historian; ho is 
the author of the • Suroo Azad, and his works are much prized by the 
Mahomedans of the Deccan. The Muassir-ool-Oomrah ^Biography of the 
Moghul nobles) is much celebrated in the Deccan ; it was written by Shah 
Nawaz Khan, or Sumsam-ud-Dowlah, with whose public character the reader 
of oriental history is already acquainted, from the works of Mr. Onna, 
Colonel Wilks, and others, 
f Khafee Khap. 
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* Mabratta MSS, 


louM have adopted. Jadow, eager for revenge 
ITd Wham Ool Moolk, desirous of suppressing the 
a £ Chao’s officers, sent an army against 

thl a Sur Lushkur, who retired from the Goda very 
milmBeerna. Shao, in order to support hun, 
n body of troops under Balia]ee 
wthwaSi whom he now dignified with the 
JfT^la’KMrt or agent in charge of the army, 
^ifee efieS a junction with Hybui- ilao 
Wmbalkur who fell back to the neighbourhood 
S Boorondhur, where they proposed to stand an 
a battle was fought m which the 

engagemen Mahrattas is contradict- 

“ML :Sint reW to Salpee Ghaut. A 
detechmtnt of Mahrattas from the Moghul.army 
under Bumbhajee Nimbalkur, took possession of 
under Jiu J d Rum i}hajee obtained a 

S “ “ghbourhood. it length an ac- 
commodatio^took^pl^e^the^terms^ot^which are 

Mo-'hrdf returned to Aurungabad* . Nizam Ool 

M “"‘ ® “f “C.sfSo A 

M^hrMtas, acting under different leaders, resumed 
their depredations. 

All the Deshmookhs and Deslipandyas, in the 
Moghul districts of Maharashtra, fortified the 
Ke. where they resided, on pretence of del end- 
in- themselves, but they frequently joined or 
assisted their countrymen, of whatever party, m 

escape, defence, or concealment. One very rich, 
caravan of treasure, escorted by a large detach¬ 
ment under Mohummud Ibrahim Tebreezee, was 
attacked on the route from Surat to Aurungabad, 
the troops were entirely destroyed, and the 
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property carried off.* This robbery was probablr 
committed by Khundee Rao Dhabaray. Toy 
many years that officer had subsisted his followers 
in Guzerat and Kattywar, and exacted a tribute in 
those provinces. He acknowledged Shao as his 
chief, and when Daood Khan was appointed to 
Guzerat, he withdrew from the neighbourhood of 
Ahmedabad, and established himself in the strong 
country about Naundode and Rajpeeplee; f 
whence it is likely, from the nature of the attack, 
this was his first sally. 

As Nizam Ool Moolk favoured the Kolapoor 
party, Sumbhajee’s influence was increased as that 
of Shao was diminished. Seedojee Ghorepuray, £ 
the son of Byherjee, nephew of the famous 
Suntajee, and youngest brother of the first Moorar 
Rao of Gootee, was induced to declare for Sumbha- 
jee, by whom he was dignified with the title of 
Senaputtee, and several of the GhorepuraySj both 
of Kapsee and Moodhole, joined the Kolapoor 
party : but Seedojee and his ally, the Patan Nabob 
of Savanoor, were too intent on their own schemes 
of conquest and plunder, to quit the Carnatic. It 
was about this period that Seedojee made a great 
acquisition by obtaining possession of Sondoor, a 
fort situated in a valley of singular strength, with¬ 
in 25 miles of Bellary. 

Kishen Kao Kuttaokur, a Bramin, raised by 
the Moghuls,§ took post in the country about the 
Mahdeo hills, and without joining either party, 
plundered the districts on his own account. Dum- 
majee Thorat, an officer long under Ramchundur 
Punt, strengthened a Gurhee in the village of 
Hinghee or Iiingungaom, near Patus, about 40 
miles east of Poona, and levied contributions for 
30 miles round. He was of the Kolapoor party, 

IChafea Khan, 

Mahratta MSS. 

J Ranoojeo tho grandson of Suntajee foil in battle. 

§ Tho same whose letter is given in a note, chap, xi, of this volume. 

* Vol. 1. 45 
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and acknowledged no chief e*eeptJus <oldpatron 
Ramclnindur Punt, under whom he had hist 
established himself, and from yhom reeeived 
goua and Patus as a Jagheer, during the sic 0 e ol 
ainiee Even in Mahratta estimation he> was a 
lawless ruffian * Oodajee Chowan, another of 
Pamchundur’s officers and a native of Hutnee, 
took the Gurliee of Puttees Serala, and m a short 
time became so formidable, that Shao wasg^o 
enter into a compromise, by conceding the 
of Serala and Kurar, which Chowan long continued 
to receive as a personal allowance, lheio 
several other petty depredators who deebued 
themselves Sumhhajee s adherents, hut the 
formidable of all was Kanhojee Angiw, then m 
possession of the coast from. Sawuntwaree to 
Bombay, who was extending his sway ovei the 
province of Kalliannee in the Concan. 

Such was the state of anarchy which now 
prevailed, that without a sudden change ot fortune, 
and a greater efficiency in Shao’s government, Ins 
authority over the Mahrattas must soon have be¬ 
come nugatory. Ballajee Wishwanath instilled 
some vigour into his councils, and began to take a 
lead in public affairs. He proposed to reduce 
Dummaiee 'i'horat, and set out for that purpose ; 
hut he was seduced to a conference, treacherously 
seized and thrown into confinement, together with 
his friend Abbajee Poorundhuree, his two sons, 
Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, and several ol their 
immediate retainers. 

Thorat threatened them with the torture of 
fastening horses feeding-hags, filled with ashes, 
on their mouths, and with ultimate death, unless 

iT^T^cdoto of this freebooter is ralated by bis countrymen with much 
horror. It is necessary to premise, that one of the most sacred of oaths, 
amongst Mahrattas, is taken by holding the leaves of the tree called l ei 
conjoined with turmeric, which in the Mahratta language, is known by the 
name of Bandar. Thorat was accused of having forfeited bis oath, and 
treacherously seized Ballajee Wishwanath. after swearing on the Eel-Bandar. 
“ And what of that? ” said Thorat—“ don’t I eat Bandar daily, and wlmt is 
Bel but the leaves of a tree S'” 
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he received a large ransom for their release. 
After enduring many indignities, the amount of 
their ransom was at last agreed upon and paid by 
ShaOj who now applied to the Suchew to stop the 
progress of Thorat. The Suchew accordingly 
prepared to attack him; but his troops were 
defeated, and both the Suchew and his Mootaliq 
were taken and thrown into confinement at 
Ilingungaom.* 

At the same time that the Punt Suchew un¬ 
dertook this service, two expeditions were prepared 
at Satara: the one, under the Peishwa, Byhroo 
Punt Pingley, went to protect the Concan and 
repel Angria; and the other, commanded by 
Baliajee Wishwanath, was ordered to suppress 
Kishen Itao Kuttaokur. This Bramin had become 
so bold and confident, that he marched to Ound to 
meet Shao’s troops, but he was totally defeated, 
principally by the bravery of Sreeput B-ao, the 
second son of Puresliram Trimbuck, the Pritee 
Needhee, who had urged his son to perform 
some action which might wipe away the miscon¬ 
duct of his elder brother, and procure his 
father’s release. Shao, accordingly, once more 
restored the Pritee Keedbee to his liberty and 
rank. Kishen Bao, after perfect submission, was 
pardoned, and received the village of Kuttao, in 
enam, a part of which is still enjoyed by his 
posterity. 

This success was of considerable importance, 
but a like good fortune did not attend the 
Peishwa’s expedition. Byhroo Punt was defeated 
and made prisoner by Angria. The fort of 
Logurh was taken ; Hajrnaeb.ee surrendered; and 
it was reported that Angria was about to march 
for Satara. All the force that could be spared 

# Karoo Shunkor, tlio Punt Suchew, was then a child; but amogst 
Hindoos, the guardian generally considers the presence of Ms ward necessary 
on occasions of importance. 
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was collected to oppose him, under Ballajee 
"Wishwanath, who undertook the command, with 
hopes of being enabled, from his former connec¬ 
tion with Angria, to effect an accommodation 
more desirable than any that might result from 
a protected contest with a powerful neighbour. 
Ballaiee knew Angria to he a leader of consider¬ 
able ability as was well as enterprise, and that his 
resources were not bounded by the extent of 
the districts in his possession, but were chiefly 
obtained by daring and extensive piracies Balla- 
jee was successful in his endeavours ; and Anglia, 
on condition of receiving 10 forts,- and 10 
fortified places of less strength,+ _ with then 
dependent villages; on being confirmed m command 
of the fleet, and his title of Surkheil agreed to 
renounce Sumbhajee, to release the Beishwa, to 

restore aU his Conquests, except Rajmachee, and 

to maintain the cause of Sbao. 

Bv this agreement the Seedee found himself 
deprived of some places of which he had enjoyod 
the revenue for 20 years. The consequence was 
an immediate rupture between thief and Angria 
in which Ballaiee Wishwanath, co-operating against 
the Seedee, invaded . his territory, and soon 
compelled him to submit. 

Ballaiee having performed this service in a 
manner so entirely to. Slrno s 
A. D. 1714. wishes, was received on his return, 

to Satara with the greatest distinction; and in 
consequence of the failure of Byhroo Pun 
Bindley that minister was removed trom the 
dignity of Mookh Purdhan, and Ballajee Wisk- 

wanath was appointed Peishwa m his stead. His 

Sme’naprBrrVMJ?oog 8 “ JyogSffi, Dootoo™ 7,'KnnSSs’! b! 

l 5 S??ewurdtmTand 16, Munrunjun.-tCopy of original papers.) 
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friend, Abbajee Poorandhuree was confirmed as 
his Mootaliq, and Bamajee Punt Bhanoo* as his 
Purnuwees. 

Mannajee Moray, after the desertion of Chunder 
Seyn Jadow, had received clothes of investiture 
as Senaputtee, but had not performed the services 
that were expected of him; he was now ordered 
with Hybut Bao Nimbalkur, to accompany 
Ballajee into the Poona district, for the purpose 
of reducing Dummajee Thorat. As Ballajee 
was apprehensive that the Suchcw, who was still 
a prisoner in Hingungaom, might be killed if the 
place were attacked, he was prevailed upon by 
Yessoo Bye, the Punt Suchew’s mother, to 
endeavour to obtain his release before hostilities 
commenced. This was accordingly effected, and 
Yessoo Bye, in gratitude to the Peishwa for 
saving her son, made over to him the Suchew’s 
rights in the Poona district, and gave him up 
the fort of Poorundhur, as a place of refuge for 
his family, then residing in Sassoor. On the 
same pretence, Ballajee obtained a grant of it 
from Shao, by which concession, that prince 
forged the first link in the chain which afterwards 
fettered his own power, and reduced his successors 
to empty pageants of Bramin policy. 

The force assembled in the Poona district 
was too powerful for Thorat. He was soon 
forced into the Gurhee of Hingungaom, which 
was breached and stormed. Dummajee Thorat 
was made prisoner, and the Gurhee was destroyed. 

The Sur Lushkur returned to the Godavery, 
A _ after quarrelling with the Baja 

’ 7 ' for not appointing him Senaputtee, 
and they were never reconciled. The Peishwa 
induced the Moghul agent,f in charge of the 
Poona district, to make over the superior authority 


* Ancestor of tho celebrated Nana Earnuwees. 
t He was a Mabratta, named Bajeo Kuddnrn. 
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which every additional acquisition of territory was 
likely to create. The expedient adopted, which 
must have been long contemplated, will be shown 
in its proper place ; and although it but temporari¬ 
ly insured its end, is the most ingenious, as well as 
the deepest scheme of Bramin policy which is to 
be found unconnected with their religious system. 
The ministry, as far as practicable, was composed 
of the old retainers, and the situations of those 
who adhered to the Kolapoor party, were conferred 
on their near relations. 

The following is a list of the ministry at this 
period:— 

Pritee Neoclhee—Purosbram Trimlraek. 

The Eiqht PuriUiuns. 

1. Peishwa, or Mookh Purdlian—Ballajoo Wiskwannfck. 

2. A mat—AmbaEao Bapoo Kao Hunwuntay. 

3. Sucihew—Naroo Shunker. 

4. Muntreo—Naroo Ram Shemvee. 

5. Sonaputtoo—Maun Sing Moray. 

6. Somunt—Annul Rao. 

7. Nyadeisli—Honajoe Atnunt 

8. Pundit Rao—Moodhgul Bkutt Oopadheea. 

Pursojee Bhonslay and Ilybut Itao Nimbalkur 
both died about this time. The son of the former, 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, was confirmed by Shao in all 
his father’s possessions, and succeeded to liis title 
of Sena Sahib Soobeli, but the rank of Sur 
Lushkur was conferred on Bowulshee Somwoushee, 
together with all the rights and honors of the 
situation. The son of Hybut Eao, whose succes¬ 
sion was set aside, quitted Shao’s standard, joined 
Chunder Seyn Jadow, and afterwards received 
Barsee and other distidcts as a jagheer from 
Mzam Ool Moolk. 

Shao was not destitute of ordinary ability; he 
was naturally generous, liberal to all religious 
establishments, observant of forms enjoined by the 
Hindoo faith, and particularly charitable to 
Bramins. The Ghaut Mahta and the rugged 
Concan were his birthright, but unused to climb 
Ghauts, or wander and live in the wilds of the 
mountain-forest, like his hardy grandfather, Shao’s 
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Perokhsere, at a very early period, began to 
entertain a jealousy of the Syuds, to whom he 
owed his elevation, and mutual distrust soon 
followed. He consented to appoint the younger 
Syud, Hoossein Ally Khan, to the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan; in hopes that, by separating the 
brothers, he should weaken their power, and 
compass their destruction. In applying for this 
appointment, Hoossein Ally Khan intended to 
follow the example of Zoolfikar Khan, and govern 
by deputy, but relying on the emperor’s 
assurances, he was prevailed upon to depart for 
the Deccan, openly declaring, however, that if 
anything should be meditated against his brother, 
he would be in the capital in 20 days. Kerokhsere, 
under whose authority Daood Khan was removed 
to Gruzerat, now despatched secret instructions to 
that officer, to oppose the new viceroy, promising, 
that if successful, he should be appointed to the 
six Soobehs of the Deccan in his stead. Daood 
Khan, from his known influence with the 
Mahrattas, and other circumstances, was considered 
a person peculiarly fit for this commission; which, 
at the command of the emperor, he readily under¬ 
took. The only Mahratta, however, that had come 
forward, or had time to join him, was Neemajee 
Sindia, who, content with a Jagheer he received 
from Zoolfikar Khan, in the neighbourhood of 
Aurungabad, attached himself, during the dissen¬ 
sions of his countrymen, to the Moghul 
A D me f° r the time being. 

present occasion, in observance 
the same temporizing rule, when Hoossein Ally 
Khan and Daood Khan came to a battle, Neemajee 
Sindia galloped about at a distance, awaiting the 
result, and seeing victory declare in favour ^ 
Hoossein Ally, after the death of Daood Khan, 
Mahratta congratulated the victor, 
standard.* 
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Eerokhsere, disappointed in Ms treacherous 
scheme, but still intent on the destruction of the 
brothers, with the greatest professions of cordiality, 
secretly encouraged resistance to the viceroys 
authority, both amongst the servants of his govern- 
ment and the Mahrattas: a base and silly policy 
which, in the end, could hardly fail to meet with 
its deserts. 

The first expedition, directed by Hoossein 
Ally Khan, against the Mahrattas, was for the 
purpose of opening the communication between 
Surat and Burhanpoor, and suppressing the 
depredations of Khundee Bao Dhabaray, who had 
established a line of posts along that route, and 
exacted one-fourth of the effects of all travellers 
who did not purchase his passport. Eight 
thousand men were sent off, under Zoolfikar Beg, 
to destroy this freebooter; but Dhabaray, hearing 
of their march, threw himself in the way, suffered 
himself to he pursued in the usual manner, until 
the Moghuls were broken, when wheeling round, 
the experienced Mahratta completely defeated 
them, killed the commander, and plundered liis 
troops even of their clothes.* 

Maokoob Sing, the dewan of Hoossein Ally 
Khan, set out, accompanied by Chunder Seyn 
Jadow, to avenge this disgraceful defeat. Khundee 
Bao effected a junction with the troops of the Sur 
Lushkur, and gave the Moghuls battle near 
Ahmednugur, A severe conflict took place, in 
which both parties claim the advantage, but the 
Moghuls returned to Aurangabad.f Khundee 
Bao Dhabaray, who had been long absent from 
court, went to Satara after these successes, paid his 
respects to Shao, and was raised to the rank 

* Khafee Khan, Muassir-ool-Oomrah, and Mahratta MSS. 

f Mahratta MSS., and Khafee Khan. I have here rather followed the 
Mahratta than the Moghul account, because subsequent events corroborate 
.the former. 
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of Senaputtee of the empire, Manajee Moray 
having been removed for inability and miscon¬ 
duct.* 

The Mahratta officers encouraged by their 
success, and by the secret overtures of Kerokhsere, 
now extended their encroachments; and, in 
addition to the Ohouth, which they had agreed to 
receive from Daood Khan in lieu of all claims, 
they everywhere levied the Surdeshmooldiee. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Hoossein Ally Khan, distracted by Mahratta 
depredations on one side, and court intrigues on 
the other, had recourse to negotiations with Shao.f 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, originally a carcoon under 
Sivajee, and appointed Suchew by Kaja Ham, at 
Grinjee, retired as has been mentioned, during the 
sioze of that place, to Benares. Having become 
tired of a life so little in unison with his former 
habits, he engaged, although then a very old man, 
in the service of Iloossein Ally Khan when 
appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained the 
confidence of his master, and at an early period, 
entered into a correspondence with his old friends 
at Satara. He represented to the viceroy, that if 
the Mahratta claims were recognised, they would 
have an interest in the prosperity of the country ■; 
that this was the only way to restore tranquility, 
and a certain means to obtain powerful allies, by 
whose aid he might rest secure from present 
intrigues, and eventually defy the avowed hostility 
of the emperor. 

In these opinions, he was supported by 
Mohummud Anwar Khan, the governor of 
Burhanpoor, a person high in the confidence of 
Hoossein Ally Khan. Shunkrajee Mulhar was; 
therefore, despatched to Satara, for the purpose of 
effecting an arrangement and alliance between the 
Moghuls and his countrymen. 


* Mahratta MSS. 

f Khafoo Khan, and Mahratta MSS 
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This mission laid open a grand prospect to the 
aspiring mind of Ballajee Wishwanatli. Besides 
the Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee of the six Soohehs 
of the Deccan, including the Beejapoor and 
Hyderabad Carnatic, with the tributary states of 
Mysore, Trichinopoly, and Tan] ore, Shao demanded 
the whole of the territory in Maharashtra which 
had belonged to Sivajee, with the exception of his 
possessions in Candeish; but in lieu of which, 
territory adjoining the old districts as far east as 
Punderpoor, was to he substituted. The fort of 
Sewneree was required to he given up, and the 
fort of Trimbuck restored. The old districts m 
the Carnatic were also demanded, and a confirma¬ 
tion of some conquests lately made by Kanhejee 
Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, in Gondwaneh 
and Berar; and lastly, the mother and family ot 

Shao were to he sent from Delhi as soon as 
practicably^ conditions> shao promised to pay to 
the imperial treasury,—for the old territory, a 
peshkush or tribute of ten lakhs of rupeesfor 
the Surdeshmookhee, or ten. per cent, of the whole 

revenue, he bound himself to protect the country, 
to suppress every species of depredation, to bring 
thieves to punishment, or restore the amount 
stolen, and to pay the usual fee of 651 per cent, 
on the annual income, for the hereditary right 
of Surdeshmookh:—for the grant of the Chouth, he 
agreed to maintain a body of 15,000 horse m the 
emperor’s service, to he placed at the disposal of 
the Soobehdars, Boujdars, and officers m the 
different districts; hut upon the grant oi the 
Chouth no fee was to he paid. The Carnatic, and 
the Soohehs of Beejapoor and Hyderabad, which 
were then overrun hy the partizans of Sumbhajee, 
Haja of Kolapoor, Shao promised to clear^ of 
plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained 
hy the inhabitants of those provinces, from the 
date of the final settlement of the treaty. 
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Shunkrajee Mulhar had already sufficiently 
A D 1717 proved his desire to forward the 

1 1 ^ interests of his countrymen, and 

Shao appointed him to conclude the terms, which, 
according to the above proposals, were, with some 
exceptions, conceded by Hoossein Ally Khan.* 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s 
control were to be recovered at some season of 
leisure, or, in any manner which Shao might think 
fit; in the meantime, a body of 10,000 horse were 
sent to join the viceroy. Suntajee and Pursojee 
Bhonslay, relations of the Sena Sahib Soobeh, 
Oodajee Powar, Wiswas Kao, and several other 
commanders, were detached in charge of the 
Mahratta troops for this duty. Agents were at 
the same time sent to inquire into the state of the 
districts, and collect the extensive shares of revenue 
now assigned to them, whilst the Bramin minsiters 
Were devising a system for realizing their intricate 
claims, which it was by no means their object, or 
their interest to simplify. 

The emperor, however, refused to ratify the 
treaty which had been exchanged, 
a. u. and an unworthy favourite having 

given him great encouragement in his intrigues 
for the destruction of the Syuds, he became less 
guarded in his measures, and an open rupture 
seemed inevitable. Hoossein Ally Khan, therefore, 
prepared to march for the capital, and solicited aid 
from Shao.f Such an opportunity was not 
neglected. Ballajee Wishwanath and Khundee 
Kao Dhabaray proceeded to join the viceroy with 
a large body of troops, for which he agreed to pay 
them a certain sum daily, from the date of their 


* Mahratta MSS. Copy of an original memorandum, and several original 
Khafee Khan also partially confirms this account. 


f The Moghul historians mention that the viceroy pretended to receive 
from Shao, a son of Sultan Mohummud Akbar, then residing at the Mahratta 
court. The Mahrattas do not record this circumstance, but, although very 
possible, as it was attended by no result, I have rejected it. 
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crossing the Nerhuddah, until their return; and 
Hoossein Ally Khan further promised that the 
treaty should he ratified, and the family ot Shao 
released and delivered to his officers* Ballade 
Wishivanath was instructed by Shao, on his 
departure, to endeavour, if possible, to obtain the 
cession of the forts of Doulutabad and Chandah, 
and an authority for levying the tribute which 
had been for some time imposed by the Mahrattas, 
in G-uzerat and Malwa. The plea on which these 
extraordinary pretensions to tribute were made, 
was, that the chiefs who had already levied con¬ 
tributions in those provinces, would break in and 

plunder, unless Sliao could receive such an autho¬ 
rity as must oblige the chiefs in question to look 
to him only for what they termed, their establish¬ 
ed contributions, and that he would, under these 
circumstances, be responsible for the protection 
and improvement of the territories. 

The combined army marched to Delhi, where 
the wretched Perokhsere, as irresolute in his actions 
as he was bold in his intrigues, could not be 
pi evaded upon to act any consistent part: he was 
alike submissive and deceitful; the friends, who 
would have acted for him, were suffered to be 
removed; and, finally, after some tumult, he was 
confirmed by the Syuds, and subsequently put to 
death. Two princes of the royal household suc¬ 
ceeded each other on the throne, and died within 
seven months. 

Eoshun Ikhtiar, the son of Jehandar Shah, 
and grandson of Sultan Mauzum, 
A d. 1719. was then raised to the imperial 
dignity by the title of Mohummud Shah, but 
the two Syuds, by whom all these changes were 
effected, conducted the affairs of the empire 
with absolute sway, and with the usual watchful 
jealousy of usurpers. They held the reins 

# Khafee Khan, and M'ahratta MSS. 
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with a strong hand, but they were naturally 
desirous of retaining the services of such nobles 
of experience and ability as were not supposed 
hostile to their party. Of this number was 
Nizam Ool Moolk, but that officer was secretly 
inimical to their power: he had been removed 
from his government in the Deccan, to make 
room for Hoossein Ally Khan, and appointed to 
Mooradabad, where he had distinguished himself 
by his activity in reducing to order some 
rebellious Zumeendars of the province, who 
had sheltered themselves in the Sewalik moun¬ 
tains. He was recalled to court by the emperor, 
and remained at Delhi for some time unemployed, 
but was at last despatched as governor of the 
province of Malwa, at the recommendation of 
the elder Syucl. Although daring and ambitious, 
he inherited the temporizing policy of his father, 
and he was induced, on the confinement of 
Perokhsere, to profess his allegiance to the 
pageant emperor whom the Syuds had set up. 
He continued in his government of Malwa; 
but observing the troubles and disorders likely 
to arise, he waited in expectation of some 
favorable opportunity to aggrandize himself, 
during the revolutionary period of which he 
foresaw the approach. 

Ballajee Wishwanath and hi^ Mahrattas 

. 179n remained at Delhi until the acces¬ 

sion of Mohummud Shah; and 
during the tumult which preceded the confinement 
of Perokhsere, Suntajee Bhonslay and 1,500 
of his men were killed by the populace in the 
streets of Delhi.* The army was paid by the 
Syuds, according to the agreement, and Shao’s 

* Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mahratta MSS. In the latter, the manner 
of his death is differently related; but here, the former is the preferable 
authority. He is said to have been the natural son of Pursojee Bhonslay. 
The Seyr-ul-Mutuakhereen is a well-known Persian work, which was 
translated into English by a renegado Frenchman, named M'ustapha. His 
manuscript translation ia in the library at the India House. 
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our own sovereignty, or the districts posseseed by 
Sivajee at the time of his death, which were 
granted to Bhao, excepting the detached possessions 
in Gandeish, the fort of Trimbuck, with the adjoin¬ 
ing district, and the conquests south of the 
Wnrdah and Toongbuddra rivers, which were not 
ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to 
the north of the Beema, districts beyond the line 
of forts from Tattora to Muchindergurh, as far 
east as Punderpoor, were wholly ceded to Shao, 
and also those districts which Aurungzebe had 
promised to him at the time of his marriage in 
that emperor's camp. The country watered by the 
Yairla, Maun, and Neera, celebrated for good 
horses and hardy soldiers, and the residence of 
some of the most ancient families in Maharshtra, 
who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 
descendant of Sivajee, were by this cession placed 
under his authority. 

The Mahrattas pretend, that the conquests in 
Berar by Pursojee and Kankojee Bhonslay, and 
their right to tribute in G-uzerat and Malwa, were 
confirmed at the same time; but although some 
very indefinite verbal promise may have been 
given, and Baliajee Wishwanath left a wukeel, 
named Deo Bao Hingunee, for the purpose, as is 
alleged, of receiving the Sunnuds, yet subsequent 
events prove the falsity of the assertion. No such 
confirmation appears in the imperial deeds; the 
usual fees levied on an hereditary assignment are 
specified on the back of the grant for the Surdesh- 
mookhee, but none of the three were given as 
perpetual alienations. 

When Ballajee Wishwanath departed for 
Delhi, he left his Dewan, Abbajee Poorundhuree, 
as his Mootaliq, or deputy in charge of his seal of 
office, and the duties of Peishwa continued to be 
carried on at the Mahratta court in Ballajee’s 
name. On his return to Satara with the imperial 

Vol. I. M 
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deeds, the scheme for collecting and distributing 
the revenues, which all admit to have been projected 
bv Balia jee, was examined, and the system before 
alluded to, which had already been partia } 
introduced, was now generally promulgated. A 
brief analysis of their plans for collecting and 

appropriating the revenues, will afford more insight 

into the character of the people, and the nature of 
Bramin power, than the subject piomises. It 
furnishes not only some explanation of the mode 
adopted for preserving a common interest amon b 
theMahrattas, and affording pretexts for encroacli- 
ins on the Moghuls, but it exposes the laboured 
artifice by which the illiterate Mahratta chief 
becomes wholly dependent on his Bramin 
accountant. 

The Surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent, on the 
revenues of the six Soobehs of the Deccan, was 
first set aside, and termed by the mnusteis the 
Baia’s Wutim; a gratifying sound to the ears ot a 
Mahratta, whether prince or peasant. 

The imposition of the Surdeshmookhee, ot 
course reduced in a proportionate degree the 
actual collections from a country, the resources ot 
which were already drained to the utmost , but the 
nominal revenue continued the same. To hav -• 
colTected even one-fourth of the standard assess¬ 
ment would probably at this period have been 
impossible ; but the Mahrattas m all «^ ons > 

endeavoured to secure, m lieu of then Chouth, < . 

least 25 per cent, of the real balance. But 
although they seldom could collect it, they always 
stated the Chouth as due upon the Tunkha, or 
standard assessment, because even should a day o 
retribution arrive, no claim of Peshknsh could be 
made by the Moghuls op that head, as none was 
specified on the deed. 

In regard to the Smdeshmoojvhee, it suited 
both their foreign and domestic policy to keep that 
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claim undefined ; but one system in practice,. that 
of exacting as much as they could, was as simple 
as it was invariable. 

Of the 75 per cent, which remained to the 
Moghuls, one-third, or 25 per cent., was received, 
according to established usage, by the Poujdar, and 
the balance was collected, sometimes for the 
imperial exchequer, but generally on account of 
some Jagheerdar, to whom, as I have already 
mentioned in a former chapter, the Moghul 
conquests in the Deccan were assigned for the 
support of troops. This general mode of appro¬ 
priating the revenue, accounts for the seizures, 
resumptions, and cessions of territory, under the 
name of Jagheer, which was taken, re-taken, and 
interchanged, during the later wars in the Deccan, 
between the Nizam and the Peishwa. It likewise 
explains the practice, which prevailed in many 
villages, even up to the period of the late conquests 
in Maharashtra by the British Government, of 
bringing 50 per cent, of the net revenue to 
account under the head of Jagheer, for which the 
Koolkurnees, in less than a century, could assign 
no reason except the custom of their forefathers. 

The Svvuraje, applied in the first instance to 
that part of the territory north of the Toongbuddra 
possessed by Sivajee at his death, was, upon the 
return of Ballajee Wishwanath, extended in its 
signification to the whole of the Mahratta claims, 
exclusive of the Surdeshmookhee. Of these claims 
one-fourth, or 25 per cent, was appropriated to the 
head of the state, in addition to the Surdesh¬ 
mookhee ; and this fourth was known by the name 
of the Baja's Bab tee :* the balance was termed 
Mokassa.f 

# This was to distinguish it from other Babtee, or items of revenue. 
Thus they say, Surdeshmookhee Babtee, Mokassa Babtee, or items ot revenue 
under these heads respectively, 

+ This word was no doubt adopted frOmthe old name _ of the Beejapoor 
revenue officer The Mahrattas are not very choice in their etymology, and 
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Upon the Mokassa there were two shares left 
at the disposal of the Baja; the one was Sabotra, 
or six per cent., and the other Nargounda, or three 
per cent., both calculated on the whole Swaraje. 
The balance of "the Mokassa was 66 per cent, of 
the whole of the Mahratta claims, exclusive of tbe 
Surdeshmookliee. 

The Sahotra was bestowed by Shao on the 
punt Suchew, as an hereditary assignment ; but 
it was only collected by the Suchew’s own agents 
within the territory wholly possessed by the 
Mahrattas: separate collectors were sent by the 
Baja to realize it in distant districts. The Nar- 
gounda was granted to different persons, at the 
Baja’s pleasure. 

The Purdhans, independent of salaries from 
the treasury, had many Enam villages conferred 
upon them. Baliajee Wishwanath received several 
districts adjoining Poona in personal Jagheer, 
including the fort of Loghur. The Pritee Needhee, 
the Peishwa, and the Punt Suchew were charged 
with the collection of the Bab tee on the Baja’s 
account. Thus there were distinct agents for 
realizing the Babtee and Surdeshmookhee, for the 
Sahotra of the Punt Suchew, for the Nargounda 
of the assignee to whom it belonged, and for 
Mokassa to different officers for maintaining troops. 

The Mokassa was distributed amongst a great 
number of chiefs, as military Jagheer, burdened, 
according to circumstances, with dues to the head 


appear to have been particularly arbitrary in fixing their revenue nomencla¬ 
ture. Nargounda, tor instance, which is a corruption of the common 
Carnatic name for head Patell iSur Patell, in- Maharastra). was applied to 
express 3 per cent, upon their whole revenue, exclusive of the Surdeshmookhee. 
The office of Nargounda, or Nargaora, was common under the Beejapoor 
government, in the districts south of the Kistna. Nar in the Carnatic is (I 
believe) applied, like turuf in Maharashtra, as a name for a smaller division 
of a district, and Gaora is synonymous with Patell. When Shao got posses- 
sion of Fanalla, he bestowed the hereditary right of Nargaora on his Chitnees, 
which, for some reason unexplained, had been forfeited by a Mahratta named 
Nagojee Bhaskur to the Beejapoor government. In this case, the Nargaora 
wutun, having been granted in the Arabic year 1110 wl.D. 1700-lU), before the 
plan of revenue distribution was thought of, it was simply an hereditary 
right, as head Patell oi the turuf. 
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of tlie state, both of money and of troops. The 
districts of old Mahratta Jagheerdars were exempted 
from the Chouth ; hut they generally were liable to 
the payment of Surdeshmookhee, besides furnish¬ 
ing their quota of horse. Such Jagheers, in a 
grant of Mokassa for a large tract, were always 
stated as deductions, and long before districts were 
conquered, formal grants and assignments of their 
revenue were distributed. Numberless personal 
Jagheers and Enams of lands and of whole villages 
were alienated by Shao: the former commonly 
required the performance of some service, but the 
latter were entirely freehold. The Raja’s authority 
was considered necessary to collect the revenues 
thus conceded ; but authority, for which they were 
constantly petitioning, was a mere mockery. The 
Bramins soon proved, at least to their own satis¬ 
faction, that the Raja’s sunnud was sufficient for 
levying tribute in districts not specified in the 
imperial deeds. A district once overrun was said 
to be under tribute from usage, whilst the others 
were plundered by virtue of letters patent. 

There were particular quarters of the country 
assigned to the principal officers, which, as far as 
they can now be ascertained, were as follow: 
The Peishwa and Senaputtee, charged with the 
command of a great proportion of the Raja’s 
personal troops, were ordered to direct their atten¬ 
tion to the general protection and defence of the 
territory. The former had authority to levy the 
government dues in Candeish, and part of the 
Bala Ghaut; the latter was vested with similar 
authority in Baglana, and a right to realize 
the dues established by usage from Guzerat. 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had 
charge of Berar Payeen Ghaut, and was privileged 
to make conquests and exact tribute from 
Gondwaneh to the eastward. The Sur Lushkur 
had Gungthuree, including part of Aurungabad; 
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Putih Sing Bhonslay was appointed to the 
Carnatic; whilst the general charge of the old 
territory from the Neera to the Warna, and the 
collections from Hyderabad and Beder, were left 
to the Pritee Needhee, and the immediate agents 
of the Raja. The Chitnees had particular charge 
of several districts in the Con can. The Punt 
Suchew enjoyed the revenue of the whole Sahotra, 
besides his old possessions in Jagheer. The agents 
for collecting the Raja’s Zumeendaree dues were 
styled Naib Surdeshmookh. 

Kanhojee Angria, retaining his districts in 
the Concan, levied his Chouth, as he termed it, by 
continuing to plunder the ships of all nations that 
appeared on the coast. Por a time, Angria re¬ 
frained from molesting the English; but in con¬ 
sequence of his taking the ship Success under 
British colours, war was renewed in 1717, and the 
settlement of Bombay was endangered by his in¬ 
trigues with a Bramin, known by the name of 
Rama Kamatty,* who was employed in a con¬ 
fidential manner, and in command of the sepoys, 
by the governor, Mr. Charles Boone. On the 
accession of Mr. Phipps, as president in council, 
the war was vigorously prosecuted ; but Kanhojee 
Angria continued to deride the effortsf both of the 

* Probably Kompttee. There: is a class of Carnatic Bramins so named 
but Kamattees are of the labouring class, and much employed in Bombay as 
palanquin-beareres • 

f The following letter to the Bombay government is a curious specimen 
of his correspondence. It was received at Bombay, in November 1720, after 
an attempt on Viziadroog (or Gheriah), by an expedition under Mr. Walter 
Brown. I have given the letter nearly as it appears on the records, but have 
taken a few liberties with the translator’s orthography :— 

Trnslation of Kanhojee Angria’s Letter to the Honourable the President. 

“I received your Excellency's Hotter, and have understood all your 
Excellency writes me. * That the differences that continue even until now 
are through my means; that the desire of possessing what is 
another’s is a thing very wide of reason ; that such-like insults are a sort of 
piracy : that such proceedings cannot continue long; that had I from my 
beginning cultivated trade and favoured tjio merchant, the port I now govern 
might, by the divine favour, have in some measure vied with tin? great port 
of Surat, and my name have become'famous : all which, ’ your Excellency 
eyas, ‘ is not to he brought about but by opening a fair trade : that he that i» 
least expert in war generally comes off a sufferer thereby ; and that ho who 
follows it purely through a love that ho hath thereto, will one time or 
another find cause toropent; that if I had considered this something sooner 
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English and Portuguese, who united to suppress 
his piracies. Angria used to pay a tribute to the 

I might have found some benefit and convenience thereby.’ Your Excellency 
says, ‘ you are very well acquainted, with the manner of my government 
from its beginning, and for that reason you would not on any account open 
a treaty with me until I set at liberty the people of your nation that 
are prisoners here : after that, you would receive any proposition from mo 
that was friendly, or might tend to an accommodation.’ 

“At all which I very much admire, especially when I find your Excel¬ 
lency persuaded that I have been the cause of the past differences and dis¬ 
putes,_ the truth of which your Excellency will soon find when you examine 
both sides ; for as touching the desire of possessing what is another’s, I do 
not find the merchants exempt from this sort of ambition, for this is the way 
of the world; for God gives nothing immediately from himself, but takes 
from one to give to another. Whether this is right or no, who is able to 
determine ? 

“ It little behoves the merchants, I am sure, to say our government is 
supported by violence, insults, and piracies ; for as much as Maharaja (which 
is Sivajee) making war against four kings, founded and established his king¬ 
dom. This was our introduction and beginning: and whether or no, by these 
ways, this government hath proved durable, your Excellency well knows, so 
likewise did your predecessors ; and whether it is durable or no, I would 
have your Excellency consider, it is certain nothing in this world is durable, 
which if your Excellency does consider, the way of this world is well 
known. 

“'Your Excellency is pleased to say, ‘ if I had regard to the weal of the 
people, and favoured commerce, my power would be much augmented, and 
my port become like that of Suratbut I never have been wanting to favour 
the merchants, trading according to the laws of this country, nor of chastis¬ 
ing those transgressing the same as your Excellency well knows. ‘The 
increase of power depends on the divine will, in which human diligence little 
avnil'eth.’ Until this day, I have kept up the power that was necessary: 
whether I shall continue it or no for the future, who can tell but that will 
be as God is pleased to determine. 

“ Your Excellency was pleased to write,‘ that war proves most fatal to 
those where the use of the sword is not understood;” but in the government 
of His Excellency Charles Boone, nobody can say there was riot loss on both 
aides ; for victories depend on the hand of God, and for this reason great 
men take little notice of such losses. 

■‘ Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘ that he who follows war, purely 
through an inclination that he hath thereto, one time or anothor will find 
cause to repent; J of which I suppose your excellency hath found proof; for 
we are not always victorious, nor always unfortunate. 

Your Excellency was pleased to write, ‘ that you well understood the 
manner of my government, and for that reason you could not enter upon any 
treaty of peace with me, unless I would first set at liberty the people of your 
nation that are prisoners here.’ I very well know your Excellency under¬ 
stands the manner of my government from its beginning, therefore this gives 
me no wonder ; but if your Excellency says you will admit any proposition, 
after having your people released, I must then likewise say, my people are 
prisoners under your Excellency : how can I then give liberty to yours? But 
if your Excellency’s intent was cordially to admit any overtures of peace for 
ending our present disputes, and do really write me for that end concerning 
the liberty of your people, I am to assure you my intent is cordially the same. 
It is therefore necessary that some person of character intervene, and act as 
guarantee between us, to whom I will presently send your Excellency’s 
people. Your Excellency will afterwards do the like by mine : the prisoners 
on both sides, having by this means obtained their liberty, afterwards we 
shall enter on what relates to our friendship and treaty of peace for the 
avoidance of prejudice on both sides. For this end I now write your Ex¬ 
cellency, which I hope will meet with regard; and if your Excellency’s in¬ 
tention bo to treat of peace and friendship, be pleased to send an answer to 
this that, conformable thereto, I may consider on what is most proper to be 
done As your Excellency is a man of understanding, I need say no more.” 
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Raja in guns, muskets, military stores, and am- 
munition. He also presented frequent nuzurs, in 
articles from Europe and China; and he was some¬ 
times charged with a very extraordinary duty, 
that of executing state criminals. 

All the principal Makratta officers had, as a 
further means of preserving intercourse and union, 
particular claims assigned to them on. portions of 
revenue, or on whole villages in the districts of 
each other. The greatest Mahratta commanders, 
or their principal Bramin agents, were eager to 
possess their native village; but although vested 
with the control, they were proud to acknowledge 
themselves of the family of the Patell or Tvool- 
lcnrnee; and if heirs to a miras field, they would 
sooner have lost wealth and rank than been dispos¬ 
sessed of such wutun; or inheritance. Yet, on 
obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never 
assumed an authority in the interior village con¬ 
cerns, beyond tbe rights and privileges acquired by 
birth or purchase, according to tbe invariable 
rules of tbe country. 

Such is a brief outline of tbe system and ar¬ 
rangements settled by the Mahratta ministry on 
the return of Ballajee Wishwanath; and such was 
the mode by which, a common interest was created, 
and for a time preserved, among* the Mahratta 
chiefs: whilst the character of SJmo, the influence 
and power of Ballajee Wishwanath, the abilities of 
his sons Bajee Rao and Ohimnajee, and the pre¬ 
ponderance of Bramin opinion and authority, paved 
the way, though by gradual steps, for the supre¬ 
macy and usurpation of the Pei.shwas. 












CHAPTER XIV. 


FROM A. D. 1720 TO A. D. 1726. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, throioing off his dependence on 
the Syuds determines on possessing himself of 
the resources of the Deccan—defeats Dilawur 
Khan, to ho falls in the contest.—Battle of Bala- 
poor—the deputy viceroy, . Alum Ally Khan, 
slain—conduct of the Maharattas on the occa¬ 
sion.—JELoossein Ally Khan, accompanied by the 
emperor, sets out from Delhi to quell the 
rebellion of Nizam Ool Moolk, but is assassin¬ 
ated.—Battle of Shahpoor.—Syud Abdoollah 
Khan defeated and made prisoner.—Bejo icings at 
Delhi—promotions—congratulations—C o n d net 
of the new administration.—Important changes 
at the Mahratta court.—Deaths of Bureshram 
Trimbuck, Ballajee Wishioanath, and Khundee 
Bao Dhabaray—elevation of Sreeput Rao and 
of Bajee Rao.—Death of Dummajee Gaekwar, 
ancestor of the reigning family at Baroda .— 
Negotiations with Nizam Ool Moolk—his vieios 
and policy—is appointed vizier of the empire, 
and proceeds to Delhi.—Oour tiers conspire 

against him.—-Hyder Koolee Kh m, governor of 
Guzerat, incited to rebellion—quelled by Nizam 
Ool Moolk, who appoints his uncle, Named Khan , 
governor at Ahmedabad, and returns to Delhi — 
is appointed wukeel-i-mootluq—withdraws from 
court, and returns towards the Deccaxi. — Bro- 
ceedings of Bajee Rao.—Origin of JBolkar and 
Sindia.—Broceedings of Oodajee Boxcar .— 
Character of Bajee Rao—views directed, to¬ 
wards Maltoa—opposed by Sreeput Rao — discus¬ 
sions. — Commanding eloquence of Bajee Rao .— 
Nizam Ool Moolk, on his return to the Deccan, 
is opposed by Mubariz Khan—battle of Shujcnr- 
khera.—Mubariz Khan defeated and slain .— 
Appointment of Raja Qeerdhur Buhadtir as 
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governor of Malwa, and of Sur Boolund Khan 
as governor of Qmerat-the deputy of the latter 
is defeated by the uncle of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
assisted by Kantajee Knddum Bhanday. itoos- 
turn Ally, governor of Surat, betrayed by reela- 
jee Gaelcwar—is also defeated.—Named Khan 

■ grants the Ohouth to Kantajee and 

■ the quarrel in collecting it-on winch the Ghonth 

of Guzerat, west of the Myhie, is assigned to 
Kantajee, and that of the country east of it to 
Beelajee.—Sur Boolund Khan marches for 

Ahmedabad.—Battle at the Shah-i-bagh.-Dis- 

■ traoted state of Guzerat-Bajee Mao's incursions 
into Malwa—Notice of an expedition to the 
Carnatic. 

The measures which, the Syuds adopted were 
the reverse of conciliatory; they 
A D 1720- were respected by the people,^ hut 

they neither gained the good-will of the nobility, 
nor of the pageant emperor whom they had raised. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, governor of Malwa, who always 
meditated the means of aggrandizing + himsalK 
encouraged by these appearances of discontent, and 
secretly incited by persons m the confidence of 
Mohummud Shah, formed the resolution of thiow- 
ino’ off his dependence on the Syuds, and of resist- 
in? their authority by possessing himself of: the 
resources of the Deccan. He was aided m his 
proiected scheme by Murhummut Khan, a dis¬ 
affected officer of considerable talent,. whom Tie 
had gained, and the awakened suspicions of the 
Syuds determined his purpose. 

Assuming the title of Asif-ja, Nizam Ool 
Moolk crossed the Nerbuddah at the head of 
12 000 men. The fort of Asseergurh was given 
up to him by Talib Khan for a sum of money; 
Burhanpoor ' was surrendered by Mohummud 
Anwar Khan, and the whole of Candeish, in a 
very short time, submitted. Chunder Seyn Jadow, 
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Nimbalkur the son of Hybut Rao, the late Snr 
Luskur, Rao Rambka Nimbalkur, several other 
Mahrattas discontended with Shao, and some 
troops belonging to Sumbhajee from Kolapoor, at¬ 
tached themselves to his standard.* 

At this juncture there were two armies in the 
interests of the Syuds, at no great distance from 
each other; the one, under Dilawur Ally Khan, 
was on the frontiers of Malwa, and the other was 
the army of the Deccan, stationed at. Aurangabad, 
with the deputy viceroy, Alum Ally Khan, a 
nephew of the Syuds, left in charge of the govern¬ 
ment, when his uncle Hoossein Ally Khan depart¬ 
ed for Delhi to depose Perokhsere. As the rains 
were at hand, Nizam Ool Mo oik probably contem¬ 
plated that the advance of the former might be 
obstructed by the swelling of the Nerbuddak and 
Tap tee, and that he should be able to decide the 
fate of the Deccan, and become master of its 
resources, before the deputy viceroy could he 
reinforced from Hindoostan. Dilawur Ally Khan, 
however, marched with such rapidity, that he 
crossed the rivers whilst still fordable, but either 
incapable of perceiving, or disdaining the advantage 
which would have been insured by forming a 
junction with the troops at Aurungahad, and 
intent only on attacking his enemy, he inarched 
straight for Burhanpoor. Nizam Ool Moolk pre¬ 
pared to receive him, and being aware of the 
impetuous character of his adversary, adopted an 
order of battle suggested by his experience of 
Deccan warfare: he sent forward and displayed a 
part of his army, to stimulate the ardour of 
Dilawur Ally Khan, who rushed upon them, 
pushed forward in imagined victory, was drawn 
into an ambuscade, defeated and slain, f 

* Mahratta MSS , and Khafee Khan. 

+ The Surat Records, containing the report of the day (Monday, 20th. 
Juno 1720) give a different account, and say,—“Nizam Ool Moolk prevented 
the junotiou.” That ho should do so was probable, but I have followed the 
concurring testimony of the Moghul historians, supported by Mahrattas MSS. 







Alum Ally Khan,'the deputy viceroy, had not 
assembled the whole of his army, when news of 
this disaster reached Aurangabad ; the troops pf 
Shao, under Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib 
Soobeh, and Hyhut Bao Nimbalkur speedily pined 
Sliunkrajee Mulhar, who, since the departure of 
TTnossein Ally Khan, had resided with the deputy 
“ as the envoy of Shao Khundee Bao 
Dhabaray, who had just returned from Delhi was 
likewise despatched from Satara with a body of 
horse. Alum Ally Khan advanced towards Bui- 
hanpoor, and sent forward the Mahrattas to harass 
his opponent. Nizam Ool Moolk, who had been 
busily employed in preparing his own troops, and 
sowing sedition among those of his adversary, 
likewise advanced; but the Poorna river being 
greatly swollen, his march was for a time inter¬ 
rupted, until a ford was discovered. The Mahratta 
horse on each side had frequent skirmishes as the 
Moghul armies approached each other; but Nizam 
Oof Moolk, previous to engaging, stationed his 
Mahrattas at a village some distance in the rear. 
Choosing an arrangement nearly similar to that 
by which his late success had been achieved, 
Nizam Ool Moolk attacked his adversary at Balapoor 
in Berar Payeen Ghaut, drew him into an 
ambuscade, where, after great efforts of personal 
valour, and after many of his troops had fled or 
deserted to his enemy, Alum Ally Khan at length 
fell, surrounded by Mahrattas slain in his defence. 
On ? this occasion the Mahrattas behaved as faithful 
auxiliaries, and fought with bravery ; they lost no 
person of note, except Sliunkrajee Mulhar, who . 
was mortally wounded, and made prisoner.* 

The news of this second victory, which was 
named by Nizam Ool Moolk about the end of July, 
was received at Delhi with consternation by the 
Syuds, but with secret satisfaction by the emperor. 

’ " * Kkufoe Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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Various were the plans proposed by the two 
brothers, but it was at last determined, instead of 
yielding the government of the Deccan to Nizam 
Ool Moolk, a measure strongly advised by their 
Hindoo agent, Kuttun Chand, that the younger 
Syud, Hoossein Ally Khan, should march for the 
Deccan, taking with him the emperor, and a well- 
appointed army sufficient to crush this formidable 
rebel. 

xlccordingly, Hoossein Ally Khan, accom¬ 
panied by the emperor, having made every pre¬ 
paration, took leave of his brother, and com¬ 
menced his march southward. The Tooranee 
Moghuls, friends and countrymen of Nizam Ool 
Moolk, dreaded the event of a war in the Deccan ; 
but stimulated by the success of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
whom they considered a chief of their tribe, and 
encouraged by the connivance of the emperor, a 
conspiracy was formed against the life of Hoossein 
Ally Khan by three daring individuals, on one of 
whom fell the lot of staking the blow. The 
assassin effected his deadly purpose at the expense 
of his life. The surviving conspirators, Mohum- 
mud Amin Khan and Sadut Khan, joined by 
Hyder Koolee Khan, immediately placed the 
emperor at the head of such troops as they could 
command, proclaimed their resolution of freeing 
him from the tyranny of the Syuds, and after 
considerable bloodshed, obtained the ascendancy in 
camp. An Indian army readily changes masters, 
and even under circumstances of national hostility, 
where the commander of the vanquished has been 
slain, and his followers accept of service from the 
victor, the new chief, to use their own expression, 
“ whose salt they eat, 55 frequently advances at 
their head with as much confidence as if they had 
never been his enemies; on the present occasion, 
although the army had previously looked on 
Hoossein Ally Khan as their master, they were 
employed under the name and authority of 
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Mohummud Shah. The chiefs of the conspiracy, 
therefore, after they had prevailed over the imme¬ 
diate dependants of the Syuds found no difficulty 
in securing the fidelity of the army, and the 
imperial standards were advanced towards the 
capital. Syud Abdoollah Khan, on hearing of this 
revolution, by means of the treasure at his com¬ 
mand, assembled a large army in a few nays and 
placing on the throne a rival to Mohummud Shah, 
marched forth to punish the murderers of his 
brothers. The armies met at Shahpoor, where, a 
bloody contest, long dubious, at length ended m 
the defeat of Abdoollah Khan, who was wounded 
and made prisoner. 

Mohummud Shah, on thus becoming entire 
master of the empire, in gratitude for the services 
he had experienced, appointed Mohummud Amin 
Khan his vizier, Khan Dowran received the title 
of TJmeer Ool Oomrah, Kummur-ud-deen Khan, 
the son of Mohummud Amin, was raised to high 
dignity Hyder Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan were 
also promoted, and all those who had distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Shahpoor were reward¬ 
ed and honoured.* 

The emperor entered his capital in splendid 
procession, and for many days nothing was heard 
but reioicing and festivity. Letters of subnussion 
and professions of loyalty poured m from every 
quarter ; Nizam Ool Moolk offered his congratula¬ 
tions ; Shao’s envoy was equally prompt in paying 
homage , and the chiefs of the European factories, 
through the different Soobehdars and Foujdaw, S'ent 
humble offers of congratulation and best wishes 
for his majesty’s long and happy reign. 

The reign of Mohummud Shah was indeed 
long, hut ages of ordinary decay were crowded 
into that period. The rapid ruin of the empire, 
and the terrible fate overhanging the venerable 

* Seyr Mutuakherccii. 
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Delhi, form a melancholy contrast with the gaiety 
and splendour which now gladdened its inhabi¬ 
tants, and for which the Moghul capital was still 
celebrated. Suitable answers and returns were 
made to all the messages, letters, and presents 
which crowded in upon the young emperor, 
Nizam Ool Moolk, whose successful revolt had been 
the primary cause of the present happy revolution, 
was particularly honoured, and shortly afterwards, 
in consequence of the sudden death of Mokum- 
mud Amin Khan, he was not only permitted to 
retain his viceroyalty, in addition to his govern¬ 
ment of Malwa, but raised to the office of vizier 
of the empire; arrangements, however, in the 
Deccan and Carnatic, to which we shall presently 
revert, prevented his appearing at court until the 
month of January 1722. 

Amongst the appointments of this period, it 
is proper to mention those of Hyder Koolee Khan 
to Guzerat, which he at first governed by deputy ; 
and of Sadut Khan, first to Agra and afterwards 
to Oude ; during the short time the latter held 
both governments, he also entrusted Agra to a 
deputy. Sadut Khan has been already mentioned 
as an active conspirator against his former patrons 
the Syuds, and he afterwards bore a large share in 
the events of his time, but he is best known in 
British India as the ancestor of the present king 
of Oude. 

The first event which attracted the attention 
of the new administration at Delhi, and on the 
issue of which that of all India was probably fixed, 
arose from the rebellion of the Bajpoot prince of 
Joudpoor, Ajeet Sing, who, originally in the 
interest of the Syuds, had possessed himself of 
Ajmere. Hyder Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan 
proposed marching to reduce him to obedience, 
but Khan Dowran, the principal minister in the 
absence of Nizam Ool Moolk, unwilling to relin¬ 
quish the command of the expedition, was at the 
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,. _<» n f infillo* Ms influence when at 

same time a*raid ot losxn^ ^ he was also 

a distance from the j oun G P l anc i a t 

fMen Khan for this service. The latter, nowevei, 

sse^s z 

mised by admitting excuses and professions oi 

miseu, j A •°i Qivuj* which were tendered 

submission from Ajeet bin 0 , ^ xT or hid 

to the emperor through Khan D • „ 

a mere pardon suffice; by the. “j^nce° £ „ 0 ® 
Tiowran Aieet Sins; was appointed to tlie B ovem 
Dow ™3’ ilrfl in consequence of the assassination 
Ste ofsS Khan, and, thus, as the 

Khtwasnot 7 consulted, the emperor's enemy was 
conciliated at the expense of his tnend. 

In the meantime several imp 0 *® 1 ; ch “|f s 
had also taken place at the Mahmtta comt 
chieflv owing to the death ot thiee oi m 
principal ministers ; Pureshram Trimbuck,BaUa- 
iee Wishwanath and IChundee Rao Dhabaiay. 
JT .™,+TR«n second son of the Pntee Needhee, 

h5 .ueow« 1» r ;r a 5S>i»‘'w£h.’ 

suffered considerably trom the fatigue of the 
■journey, and the labour he had bestowed on 
different arrangements after bis return : he ttiere- 
fore obtained permission from the Raja to ret no 

msffied^but^his institution'being compietdy 
exhausted, he SSJ^ 

Oct- iee and two daughters, Bhew 

Bye, married to Abbajee Naik, the brot her of 

April 1721; but the o 

oSred in the appointment of hie successor. 
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Bappoojee Naik, a rich banker of Barramuttee; 
and Annoo Bye, the wife of Nara-in Rao 
Ghorepurav, of Eettul Kurin jee, connections 
which have reference to future circumstances. 
Ballajee’s eldest son, Bajee Rao, was not formally 
invested with the dignity of Peishwa for nearly 
seven months after his father’s death; the reason 
for this delay is nowhere explained, but it may be 
attributed to the absence of the principal officers; 
or Bajee Rao may have joined the army, which 
did not return beyond the Godavery for some time 
after the battle of Balapoor. 

The troops of Khundee Rao Dhabaray behaved 
with great bravery on that occasion; and one of 
Ms officers, Dummajee Gaekwar, who with several 
of his sons had long stood high in Khundee Rao’s 
estimation, had so particularly distinguished him¬ 
self, that on his return he recommended him to 
Shao in the warmest manner. The Raja, in 
consequence, appointed him second-in-command 
under Khundee Rao, with the title of Shumsher 
Buhadur. Such was the origin of the ancestor of 
the reigning family at Baroda. Neither Dumma¬ 
jee nor Khundee Rao Dhabaray survived their 
return above a few months: the son of Khundee 
Rao, Trimbuck Rao Dhabaray, was honored with 
A. D. 1721 the dress of Senaputtee in. May * 
the same month in which Bajee 
Rao received his clothes of investiture as Peishwa. 
Peelajee Gaekwar, an active partizan, the son of 
Junkojee Gaekwar, succeeded to the situation of 
his uncle Dummajee; and Chimnajee, the second 
son of the late Peishwa, was appointed to a similar 
command under his brother. Chimnajee likewise 
received the district of Sopa in Jagheer. Abbajee 
Punt Poorundhuree, their father’s mootaliq, 
according to the rule of appointment by the Raja, 
was re-invested by Shao with scrupulous ceremony. 
During the interval between the death of Ballajee 
Wishwanath and the appointment of Bajee Rao, 
Vo!. 1, 49. 
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Abbajee Punt Poorundburee transacted ordinary- 
affairs with the seal of the late Peiswa ; hut a great 
part of the business fell into the hands of Khundoo 
Bullal Chitnees, and Sreeput Rao, Pritee Needhee. 
The former gave his attention principally to 
Angria, the Seedee, and affairs in the Concan; 
whilst the Pritee Needhee, aided by Anund Rao, 
Somunt Purdhan, conducted the important 
negotiations which were pending with Nizam Ool 
Moolk. 

The son of Anund Rao, named Mahtajee,was 
employed as Shao’s wukeel, and the temporizing 
policy and character of Nizam Ool Moolk are 
strongly marked in his conduct during the year 
which followed the victory at Balapoor. At first, 
whilst he apprehended an attack from Hoossein 
Ally Khan, he cemented his friendship with 
Sumbhajee, of Kolapoor, and conciliated Shao by 
promising to give up all that the royal grants 
conceded. No sooner was he apprized of the 
ascendancy acquired by his party at Delhi, and of 
the loss the Mahrattas had sustained in the death 
of Ballajee "Wishwanath, than he began to start 
objections to the establishment of Shao’s collectors, 
founded on some pretensions set up by Sumbhajee 
and Chunder Seyn Jadow. But the wise precau¬ 
tions of Ballajee Wishwanath, and the communion 
of interest which the distribution of the ceded 
revenues had produced, placed the Raja of the 
Mahrattas in a far more commanding situation 
than that in which he had stood during the first 
period of the government of Nizam Ool Moolk in 
the Deccan. The wukeel remained at Auranga¬ 
bad, where his arguments would probably have 
been of little avail, but a vast army of Mahrattas 
was assembling in Gungthuree, under the Sur 
Lushkur, and their appearance no doubt had con¬ 
siderable effect in expediting the delivery of orders 
to permit the Raja Shao to establish his collector.. 
A fresh firman, obtained by the Mahratta wukeel 
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at Delhi from Moliummnd Shah, opportunely 
arrived to remove from Nizam-ool-Moolk the 
appearance of having yielded to menace, and 
afforded an opportunity of evincing the prompti¬ 
tude with which he obeyed the imperial commands. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, in raising objections, had 
not contemplated the train which had been laid 
under the administration of Ballajee Wishwanath; 
he wished to procrastinate, and to involve the 
Malirattas in war with each other, but he was, for 
various reasons, desirous not to precipitate hosti¬ 
lities between the Mahrattas and himself. He 
dreaded the increase of their power, only as far as 
it affected his own views; the prospect of aggran¬ 
dizement at the imperial court, which opened to 
him upon the death of the vizier, Mohummud 
Amin Khan, seemed incompatible with his plan of 
independent sovereignty, but he was unwilling to 
relinquish the one or the other. 

His prompt obedience to the royal commands 
may have been favourably viewed by a young 
monarch, just emancipated, although it confirmed 
the alienation of half the revenues of the Deccan; 
but Nizam Ool Moolk, in whatever light his 
conduct might have been regarded at court, on 
this occasion had the address to gain the good 
opinion of Shao, to flatter and conciliate the 
Pritee Needhee, and to gain the Somunt by 
bribery. 

On a general view, his plans were calculated 
to preserve his rank at court, and his power in the 
Deccan ; to keep alive the old, and to create new 
dissensions among the Mahrattas; to preserve a 
connection with that nation, in case it should 
ultimately be useful to direct their attacks from 
his own to the imperial territories ; and, however 
inconsistent some of those designs may seem, in 
this system of political artifice, through the 
remainder of a long life, Nizam Ool Moolk not 
only persevered, but generally prospered. 
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His first object was to ascertain, by personal 
observation, tbe character of the new Moghul 
government, and what he might expect or 
apprehend from the emperor’s present friendship 
or future enmity. He was on his way to court 
when he was recalled for a short time in conse¬ 
quence of disturbances in the Beejapoor Carnatic ; 
to which, after concluding some arrangements, he 
appointed a new Soobehdar, and resumed his march 
for the capital, where, as already related, he 
arrived in January 1722. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, on assuming the post of 
vizier, endeavoured to effect some 
A D. 1722. reform at court, but the emperor 

was not only fond of that mirth and festivity 
natural to his years, but weak in mind, and, as is 
generally the case with persons of that disposition, 
dissolute in his behaviour. The manners of 
Nizam Ool Moolk were austere, and disagreeable 
both to the emperor and his courtiers. Prompt at 
every base intrigue, they soon devised a scheme of 
freeing themselves from the society of Nizam Ool 
Moolk. Hyder Koolee Khan had departed for his 
government at Ahmedabad before the return of 
Nizam Ool Moolk from the Deccan, and having 
committed some irregularities, the courtiers by 
threatening him with punishm ent from the vizier, 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and working on the passions of 
both parties, soon inflamed them to the utmost, 
and drove Hyder Koolee Khan to further acts of 
disrespect and disobedience. Nizam Ool Moolk had. 
censured the manner in which the rebellion of 
Ajeet Sing had been passed over, and being now 
offered the post of Soobehdar of Guzerat, with the 
commission of reducing Hyder Koolee Khan, he 
readily accepted it. On this service it was hoped 
the Nizam might be long employed, or fall a 
victim to the chances of war. 

Hyder Koolee Khan had a well-appointed army, 
and his qualities as a soldier were unquestionable. 



OUZEEAT. 




Nizam Ool Moolk, however, having sent 
emissaries amongst his troops, the greater part of 
those on whom Hyder Koolee Khan had reliance 
deserted, which made such an impression upon 
him, that he feigned insanity, and fled in dismay 
to court, leaving his adversary in the undisturbed 
occupation of the province. Nizam Ool Moolk, on 
obtaining this intelligence, halted at Oojein, whither 
most of the principal officers in Guzerat repaired 
to pay their respects to him. All his appointments 
and arrangements were made without proceeding 
to Ahmedabad; and as. he took every opportunity 
of increasing his own resources, and of informing 
himself of what was passing in the country, he 
set aside five of the most productive districts in 
different parts of the province as his personal 
Jagheer ; these were, Dholka, Baroach, Jumbooseer, 
Mukboolabad, and Bulsar. The usual establish¬ 
ment of civil and military officers were confirmed 
or appointed to the imperial districts. The 
Jagheerdars in that province were on a different 
footing from those appointed by Aurungzebe in his 
late conquest of the Deccan, and agents, generally 
of their own nomination, superintended the revenue 
and police within their respective boundaries. 

Nizam Ool Moolk sent his uncle, Hamed Khan 
A D 1723 as k* s deputy to Ahmedabad, and 
leaving his cousin, Azim Oolla 
Khan, deputy governor of Malwa, he returned to 
Delhi. But his presence was so disagreeable to the 
emperor, and mutual disgust was with so much 
difficulty suppressed, that Nizam Ool Moolk gladly 
entered into a compromise, accepted the honor of 
wukecl-i-mootluq, or supreme deputy in the empire, 
and resigned his post of vizier. Soon after, in the 
month of October 1723, he took an opportunity, 
on pretence of going on a hunting excursion, to 
depart for his viceroyalty in the Deccan; and from 
that time, although he always professed obedience 
to the emperor, even when waging war against 
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him, Nizam Ool Moolh became wholly mdependeat, 
and the countries south of the Nerbuddah, the 
conquest of which had engaged the Moghul 
princes iu much more than a century of war, were 
torn for ever from the throne of Delhi * 

Whilst these events were passing in Hindoostan, 
Baiee llao, soon after his appointment as Peishwa, 
set out with an army for Oandeish, where he levied 
his Mokassa, although not without opposition. 
From the period of his accession he gave a con- 
siderable portion of his attention to extending 
Mahratta conquests to the northward, and his 
views were early directed to Malwa. Circum¬ 
stances generally obliged to return annually to 
Satara and Poona ; and during three expeditions, 
before the rains of 1724,, although he had sent 
detachments into Malwa, it is not 
A D. 1724. ascertained that he crossed the 

Nerbuddah in person until the end of that year; 
nor did he remain in Malwa for any length or 
time, until upwards of eleven years after his 
accession as Peishwa ; various affairs m the Deccan 
required his presence, which, with the intrigues of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and domestic opposition, res¬ 
trained both his ambition and his enterpnze. 

Before the year 1724,, Bajee Bao had, at 
different times, defeated the Soobehdarof Burhan- 
poor, and an officer, named Daood Khan, sent 
against him by Azim Oolla Khan, from Malwa. 
In one of these battles, two of Bajee Bao s officers, 
who afterwards attained high rank, were first 
brought into notice: the one, Mulha rjee Ilolkar , 

" « TfVirt 7 imoli Axnirah, Hudeequ-i-Alum, Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mirat 

Ali nrlpiR The Mirat Ahmudee is a voluminous Persian history of Giixerat, 
wrZn "n Ahmedabad fit was commenced, A, D 1747 by Ally Mobumtnud 
Ihe son of the Moghul Dewan of the province, assisted by Meetya Lai, a 
Hindoo who died before the work was completed. It was finished, 
a T) 1756 by Ally Mohnmmud. Though not always to be depended upon, 
t £ thebestnative account of that province, and, conjoined with con tern- 
ronnrrlft is very vftlu&bl©* I a*rn indebted bo Mr. RotnBJT, tho 
SiuLt* for the Mirat Ahmudee, and for extracting the whole of the 
old records of the Surat factory, which he found connected with the history 
of the Mahrattas. I take this opportunity of expressing my sense of his 
liberality and kindness. 
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was a Sillidar who commanded a party of horse of 
his own; he was a Mahratta Dhungur, a class of 
Shooders already mentioned, and a native of the 
village of Hohl, on the Neera, of which his father 
was Chougula;* * * § he had served under Kantajee 
Kuddum Bhanday, one of the Baja’s officers, and 
had collected a small body of horse. The other 
officer was Banoojee Sindia, descended from a 
younger branch of the family of Bunneirkkeir, 
a yillage 15 miles east of Satara. The Sindias 
according to the legends of the country, have been 
distinguished Sillidars since the time of the 
Bahminee dynasty; there are two Mahratta 
families, or rather tribes of this name: the one is 
distinguished by their hereditary Patell village of 
Knnneirkheir; and the other by the appellation of 
Buweef Bao. Both families claim a Bajpoot 
descent; those of Kunneirkheir had a munsub 
under Aurungzebe; and Sindia’s daughter, who 
was given by that emperor in marriage to Skao, 
died in captivity at Delhi. Sindia remained faith¬ 
ful to the Moghuls; and as his fate was never 
known, it is conjectured that he was killed in 
some distant country,:}: possibly with Azim Shah 
in the battle of Agra in 1707. The family, 
however, had fallen into decay, and Banoojee, 
who revived its fame with additional celebrity, 
was reduced to a state of abject poverty, serving 
as a Bargeer, first in the Pagah of Ballajee 
Wishwanath, and afterwards in that of his son. 
To contrast his original with his subsequent 
condition, he is said to have carried the Peishwa’s 
slippers, and to have been marked by Bajee Bao, 
as fitted for a place of trust by the care he took 
of the humble charge committed to kim,§ 


* The Patell’s assistant. There are none of the Chougula’s descendants 
now in Hohl. 

+ Ruwee means the sun; but I could not ascertain the origin of the title, 

j Mahratta MSS., and tradition. 

§ Mahratta MSS , and Sir J Malcolm’s Report on Malwa. The same 
tradition is current in different parts of the country. 
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Another officer, who attained additional dis¬ 
tinction about this period, was Oodajee Powar 
Wiswas Rao. His father was first raised by Ram- 
chundur Punt Amat, when he governed the 
country during the siege of Ginjee, and the young 
man, having joined Shao, obtained the command 
of a considerable body of the Pagah horse. He 
was employed on various services,* and appears 
to have been an active partizan : like most con¬ 
temporary Mahratta leaders of experience, such as 
Kantajee Kuddtim, Peelajee Gaekwar, and 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, he calculated on the surest 
advantage in the more distant ventures, where his 
appearance was least expected. He made in¬ 
cursions into Guzerat and Malwa; plundered the 
former as far as Lunawarra, and found the latter 
province so much drained of troops, that he was 
enabled to remain some time in the country, inti¬ 
mating to the Raja, that if supported, he might 
collect the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee in every 
direction. How long he maintained his station in 
the country, on his first inroads, is uncertain ; but 
it is probable that he was obliged to retire from 
Dhar,f where he first established himself, upon 
the appointment of Geerdhur Buhadur, whose 
exertion in the defence of Malwa was one principal 
cause of preventing the Mahrattas from getting a 
firm footing in that province for more than ten 
years after the accession of Bajee Rao. 

The progress of Oodajee Powar, the news of 
successes by Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday and 
Peelajee Gaekwar in Guzerat, and the dissensions 
between Nizam Ool Moolk and the imperial court, 
opportunely occurred to favour the Peishwa in his 
views of extending the Mahratta conquests in 
Hindoostan, which were at first disapproved by 
Shao, and from prudential motives as well as party 

# Original memorandum of instructions at different times issued by Shao 
where Oodajee Powar 1 b mentioned. 

t Dhar is a fortress in the west of Malwa, of great antiquity. 
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feelings, strongly opposed by Sreeput Bao, the 
Pritee Needhee; but here some explanatory dig¬ 
ression is required. 

The reader has already obtained considerable 
insight into the character of Nizam Ool Moolk. 
That of his great rival, though occasional ally, 
Bajee Bao, might have been allowed to develop 
itself; but the history of the period is intricate, 
owing to the varying plans, or the domestic affairs 
of the different powers, the vast space to which 
attention must be directed, and the numerous 
actors that will start up every year to consequence 
or to sovereignty ; but the leading personages are 
the Nizam * and the Peishwa. 

Bajee Bao was early trained to habits of busi¬ 
ness by his father; he had accompanied him to 
Delhi, and was present at one or more interviews 
which took place between Ballajee and the Baja 
Jey Sing of Jeypoor, a circumstance which pro¬ 
moted a future connection with that celebrated 
chief. Bred a soldier as well as a statesman, Bajee 
Bao united the enterprize, vigour, and hardihood 
of a Mahratta chief with the polished manners, the 
sagacity, and address which frequently distinguish 
the Bramins of the Concan. Pul If acquainted 
with the financial schemes of his father, he select¬ 
ed that part of the plan calculated to direct the 
predatory hordes of Maharashtra in a common 
effort. In this respect the genius of Bajee Bao 
enlarged the schemes which his father devised; 
and unlike most Bramins, of him it may be truly 
said he had both the head to plan and the hand 
to execute. To the assiduous industry and minute 
observation that seem inherent in his caste, he 
supperadded a power of discrimination that taught 
him to direct his mind to those leading points of 
political importance which tended so materially 

* L niversal custom amongst the English scarcely authorizes this 
misnomer ; hut T have sometimes used the Nimm instead of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
Nizam Ally, &n., or the Soobehday of theJDeoom. 
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to extend Makratta sway during the period of kis 
administration. 

Besides kis foreign enemies, Bajee Rao had a 
domestic rival of some abilities in the Pritee 
Needhee. Jealousy, in public situations, is a pas¬ 
sion which the most subtle Bramins can rarely 
command or conceal; it prevails in a remarkable 
degree amongst all of them, but it is most con¬ 
spicuous between Bramins of different tribes.* 
The rivalry of Sreeput Rao tended to preserve the 
Raja’s ascendancy, as head of the state, for a longer 
period than it might otherwise have existed ; but 
whilst it usefully controlled the conduct of Bajee 
Rao and Chimnajee Appa, both of whom are said 
to have been naturally domineering, it also, for 
some years, cramped the efforts of the Peishwa, 
obliged him to return to Satara more frequently 
than was conducive to the success of distant 
expeditions, and aided Nizam Ool Moolk in his 
endeavours to excite internal dissensions amongst 
the Mahrattas. 

The Peishwa’s first proposal for exacting, what 
he called, the established tribute from Malwa, and 
extending Mahratta conquests into Hindoostan, was 
violently, and as already noticed, for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pritee Needhee. The 
latter represented it as “ rash and imprudent; that 
the head of the state might not be called upon to 
account for casual inroads, but that to grant such 
an authority to the Mookh Purdhan must draw 
upon them the whole power of the empire, and 
precipitate hostilities with Nizam Ool Moolk, whose 
victorious army was still at their gates. That so 
far from being prepared for resistance, there was 
a total want of regularity even in the arrange¬ 
ments laid down, that they could scarcely quell a 
common insurrection, and that entering on a war, 

* Bajeo Rao was a Conoauist; Sreeput Rao a Dosluafc. of the class 
Yauirwodee. J 
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when they had not yet secured what had been 
ceded, was the extreme of folly and of rashness.” 
The Pritee Needhee added that “ he was a soldier 
as well as the Peishwa, and as ready as Bajee Kao 
could be to head any expedition, when it might 
become expedient; that after they had established 
their collectors, and arranged other parts of the 
country, it would be advisable, before pursuing 
their conquests in the north, to reduce the 
Carnatic, and recover the territories conquered by 
Sivajee; that although Putih Sing Bhonslay held 
sunnuds for collecting the Mokassa of the Carnatic, 
his troops, from the power of Sumbhajee, at 
Kolapoor, and his abettors, Chowan, Ghorepuray, 
and the nabob of Savanoor, could scarcely venture 
to cross the Kistna, and that the first effort should 
therefore be made in that quarter.” 

Such were probably the real opinions of 
Sreeput Kao, but the wisdom of Bajee Kao was of 
a much higher order. He comprehended the 
nature of predatory power; he perceived its growth 
in the turbulence and anarchy, for which the 
system of distributing the revenue was the first 
remedy ; he foresaw that confusion abroad would 
tend to order at home; and that as commander of 
distant expeditions, he should acquire the direction 
of a larger force than any other chief of the 
empire: that the resources of the Deccan would 
not only improve by withdrawing the hordes of 
horse which unprofitably consumed them, but 
must fall under the control of that person who 
could most readily procure employment and 
subsistence for the troops ; and who, at the same 
time, could conciliate, as well as overawe, the in¬ 
subordinate and predatory bands, of all castes and 
descriptions, composing the Deccan soldiery. 

Whilst he suppressed his latent designs, and 
partly admitted the justice of Sreeput Kao’s obser¬ 
vations, he endeavoured, by his commanding 
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eloquence, to arouse enthusiasm or ambition in the 
S by recapitulating the conquests of l is 
illustrious grandfather, and reminding him of the 

powerful kings, tlie mighty empeioi, 'With wiioi 

he had successfully contended : heATeaLm 
present condition of India, the , V ’ 

indolence, and imbecility of the Moghu tl 
•lPtivitY energy, and .enterprise of the . lMahrauas , 
he observed that, “ if the great Sivajee had been 
of the same opinion as the Pntee Needhee, 
would have thought it necessary, before venturing 
So the Carnatic, to reduce Beejapoor an 
Golcondah. As to their domestic quarrels beyond 
the Itistna, it would be time to tmnk o. _■i. 
hereafter * and that by the influence ot the haja s 
o*ood fortune, every desire would he accomplishes:. 
After a speech on one occasion ot considerable 
length, which seemed to have a gieatefiec . 
Shao and all present: “ Now is our time, said this 
gallant Peishwa, “ to drive strangers from the land 
of Hindoos, and to acquire immortal renown. 1>> 
directing our efforts to Hindoostan, He Mahratta 
flag in your reign shall fly from the Ivistna o' 
Attack.” “You shall plant it on the Himmalaja, 
exclaimed the Raja ; • « yon are indeed a noble 
son of a worthy father. 

Baiee ftao improved the < opportunity >y 
urging Shao not to think of minor objects, and 
alluding to the Moghul empire, ‘ let us htlllv ^ 
said he, “ at the trunk of the withering tree, the 
branches must fall of themselves.’ t 

At what time this consent was obtained, or in 
what year the original commission was issued,. is 
not ascertained. The form of obtaining the 
authority on all such occasions vna ug 1; 
observed by the Peishwas, at a stage vhen tliui 
supremacy was very far adva nced; becaus e, h> 

” # »' Lithe Emtn Khnnd” {beyond” the Himmakya mountain^ w the 
literal translation of Shao’s exclamation, 
f Mahratta M-SS. 
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virtue of that authority, and their station as 
Mookh ( or chief) Purdhan, even when their 
usu rpation became complete, it suited the Pram in 
character, of acting as nominal servants and real 
masters, to rule the Mahratta chiefs as the delegate 
of their prince. 

But as both the remote and immediate causes 
of the Mahratta power are only to he explained by 
fixing oiir attention as much on the general state 
of the country as on their domestic policy, the 
affairs of the Moghuls are now, more than ever, 
interwoven with this history. 

The departure of Nizam Ool Moolk for his 
government in the Deccan, in a manner which 
bespoke distrust, aggravated by contempt, excited 
anger and revenge in the mind of the emperor. 
Secret orders were sent to Mubariz Khan, Soobeli- 
dar of Hyderabad, to raise an army, and oppose 
Nizam Ool Moolk. The viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
for which he received a firman, was to be the 
reward of his success. 

Nizam Ool Moolk endeavoured, by his usual 
artifice of creating sedition, to break the power of 
his rival, and remained some months negotiating 
before he advanced against him. He at last 
arrived at Aurungabacl in July 1724, and after 
protracted discussion, when his plans had partly 
succeeded, he took the field, and a decisive- battle 
was fought at Shukurlthera, about the 1st October, 
in which Mubariz Khan, after great efforts of 
personal valour, was surrounded and slain. Ho 
Was gallantly supported by four of his sons, two 
of whom fell with him, and two were desperately 
wounded. Nizam Ool Moolk sent the Khan's head 
to court, with a congratulatory letter on the 
victory attained by the emperor’s arms. 

When Mubariz Khan began to make head in 
the Deccan, he throw a strong garrison into 
G-oleondah, under Khwajeh Ahud, another of his 
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sons, supported by Sundool Khan, -who had long 
been governor of that place: many other forts 
were commanded by officers in his interest, and as 
his cause was popular, Nizam Ool Moolk saw the 
necessity of gaining or reducing Khwajeh Ahud, 
and of obtaining possession of the forts as soon as 
possible. He, therefore, marched towards Hydera¬ 
bad, where, after some time, he effected his design 
by conciliation. The emperor, in order to reduce 
the power of Nizam Ool Moolk as much as possible, 
had issued a firman, depriving him of his govern¬ 
ments in Guzerat and Malwa ; Sur Boolund Khan 
was appointed to the former, and Baja Geerdhur* 
Buhadur to the latter; as the troops in the 
interest of the Nizam had been withdrawn from 
Malwa to support his pretensions in the Deccan, 
the Baja Geerdhur occupied the province without 
opposition, f 

Shujaet Khan was appointed deputy governor 
of Guzerat by Sur Boolund Khan; but although 
Hamed Khan, who had been left in charge of the 
province, on the part of his nephew Nizam Ool 
Moolk, could not prevent his occupying the 
capital, he determined not to relinquish his govern¬ 
ment without a struggle. Having repaired to 
Dohud, he invited Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, 
one of Shao’s officers, to join him—an invitation 
which Kantajee, on promise of getting the Chouth, 
readily embraced. They first came to Kuppur- 
wunj, where Hamed Khan having established a 
correspondence with his friends at Ahmedabad, 
procured correct intelligence of Shujaet Khan’s 
movements, watched his opportunity, and attacked, 
defeated, and slew him within a few miles of 
Ahmedabad, where Hamed Khan’s authority was 
again acknowledged. On this event, Boostum 

* He was a Nagur Bramin, a tribe common in Guzerat, who, since the 
times of the Mahomedan kings of that country, had beon distinguished in 
the Mahomedan service, both as men of business and as soldiers. 

f Seyr Mutuakhereen, Khuzaneh Amirah, Mahratta MSS. &e. 
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Ally Khan, the brother of Shujaet Khan, Poujdar 
of Surat, who had just gained some advantages 
over Peelajee Gaekwar in the neighbourhood 
of that city, made a truce with Peelajee, and in¬ 
vited him to join in an attack on Hamed Khan. 
Peelajee had been previously engaged by the 
emissaries of Nizam Ool Moolk to assist his 
uncle Hamed Khan, but accepted the overtures of 
Koostum Ally, until he could ascertain precisely 
which side was the most advantageous. He 
accompanied Koostum Ally towards Ahmedabad, 
crossed the Myhie at Pazilpoor, and had a skirmish 
with Hamed Khan at Arass, where Koostum Ally 
drove back his opponents by the fire of his artillery. 
By this time Peelajee had made his bargain with 
Hamed Khan, and recommended Koostum Ally to 
charge the fugitives, leaving his guns to the care 
of a party in the rear—a fatal advice, which 
Koostum Ally had no sooner followed than Peelajee 
overturned the gun-carriages, and joined in 
attacking his late ally. Koostum Ally defended 
himself with bravery, until his reduced numbers 
showed him the impossibility of escape, when he 
stabbed himself to the heart, in order to avoid the 
ignominious treatment he expected in case of being 
made prisoner. 

Peelajee’s treachery was rewarded by an 
equal share of the Chouth with 
Kantajee, and both in conjunction 
proceeded to levy their assignments. But the 
division of the money led to perpetual disputes; 
Peelajee, as the agent of Dhabaray Senaputtee, 
considered himself the superior authority in 
Guzerat, and Kantajee, as an officer of the Kaja’s, 
despised his pretensions. Por some time these 
differences only produced heavier impositions on 
the towns and villages, until, on their approach to 
Cambay, where they began, as usual, to burn the 
suburbs for the purpose of intimidation, the inha- 
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bitants, aware of their dissensions, affecting to 
consider Kantajee the superior, sent a messenger to 
Peelajee hinting this circumstance, and oneiing 
him 20,000 rupees to leave the place. 1 eelajec, 
exasperated by the insult, confined the messenger; 
Kantajee insisted on his being released, and both 
flew to arms to assert their prerogative. After a 
severe conflict, within sight of the walls, Peelaiee 
was discomfited, and retired to Mahtur, a village 
near Kaira. The contribution from Cambay was 
levied by the victor, and 5,000 rupees demanded 
from the English factory, where the agents plead¬ 
ed exemption, in consequence of privilege of trade 
from the sc Shao Baja,” but at which the armed 
villains,” as Mr. Innes, the chief of the factory, m 
bitterness of heart, terms them, “ only laughed. 

Hamed Khan, foreseeing the desertion of one 
or other of his allies, made them sign an agree¬ 
ment, by which the Oho uth east of the My hie 
was assigned to Peelajee, and that to the west to 
Kantajee. The Mahrattas still preserve their 
original custom of retiring to quarters dining the 
monsoon \ and soon after the battle at Cambay, 
Peelajee retired to Sonegurh, near Surat, and 
Kantajee to a Jagheer district he held in Candeisli. 

Sur Boolund Khan, who had been unjustly 
removed from Cabul, was, at this season of 
difficulty, courted by the emperor, and earnestly 
solicited to repair to his government in G usacrat, 
for the purpose of suppressing the formidable 
insurrection of Hamed Khan. The emperor was 
the more urgent, as he had been disappointed in a 
scheme he had meditated of controlling the 
Tooranee Moghuls, by the release of Abdoollah 
Khan, the elder of the Syuds, who dethroned 
Pcrokhsere ; but the unprincipled courtiers sacri¬ 
ficed him to their envy and fear, and removed him 
by poison. Sur Boolund Khan consented _ to 
assume the government; and every facility being 
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afforded, as lie was an excellent and popular officer, 
a large army was soon assembled under bis 
command, and though delayed for a time by the 
emperor’s professing his intention of accompanying 
him, at last proceeded on his route to Ahmedabad. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, aware of the abilities of his 
uncle’s opponent, wrote to him to resign the 
province v ith a good grace, but Hamed Khan, not 
choosing to follow this suggestion, prepared to 
defend himself. He had almost despaired of being 
joined by the Mahrattas, and was obliged to leave 
Ahmedabad defended by a weak garrison, and 
retire before the advanced division of Sur Boolund 
Khan’s army. He had only reached Mahmooda- 
bad when he heard that the Mahrattas had crossed 
the Myhie, and as soon as they joined him, he re¬ 
turned to Ahmedabad. But a party in the city, in 
order to pay court to the new governor, had over¬ 
powered his troops and forced them out. Hamed 
Khan encamped at the Shah-i-Bagh, a royal 
garden still in existence, on the day that Sur 
Boolund Khan’s advanced troops arrived at 
TIdaledje; but as some of the gun-carriages belong¬ 
ing to the main body had broken down, this 
advanced force discovered that they were farther 
from support than they had contemplated, and 
hearing of the proximity of Hamed Khan, imme¬ 
diately took the alarm and began to entrench 
themselves. This precaution encouraged the 
Mahrattas; and Hamed Khan, watching their 
humour, led them on to attack the intrenched 
camp, where he gained a complete victory. But 
the advantage was purchased with great loss, and 
the Mahrattas would not risk another battle. 
Hamed Khan, therefore, became, like them, a 
mere plunderer, and commenced a warfare on the 
Mahratta plan. Boujdars were appointed, and the 
usual arrangements made with more than ordinary 
vigour by the new governor; but Kantajee, and 
Peelajee, continued to plunder during the remainder 
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of the season, until the approach of the rams 
when they took their annual flight. ■ A deceitful 
calm succeeded ;-the fall of the ram brought 
back the cheering green, and[the beautifulpro¬ 
vince of Guzerat, which, for hundreds of miles, 
may vie with the finest parks of the nobles of 
England, was clothed in all its natural beauties, 
hv rapid verdure and luxuriant vegetation. Tran¬ 
quility seemed to reign, where a short time before 
nothing waste be seen, but perpetual skirmishing; 
murder, and robbery in open day; caravans pillaged 
even when strongly escorted, and villages burnm 0 
or deserted.! 

Baiee Rao, in the meantime, took advantage 
of the confusion caused by Moghul dissensions, to 
carry his arms into Malwa, where, although 
opposed bv Raja Geerdhur, he was successful lor 
two seasons in obtaining plunder and contribution. 
It is probable that Nizam Ool Moolk may, at least, 
have connived at his incursions, hut there is no 
proof of any direct communication with the 
Peishwa, Bajee Rao, by virtue of the authority 
vested in him by Shao, granted deeds to Powar, 
Holkar and Sindia, to levy Ohouth and Surdesli- 
mookhee, and to retain half the Mokassa in pay¬ 
ment of their troops. 

In 1726, the Peishwa was with a very large 
army under Putih Sing Bhonslay, 

A D. 1726. w hich proceeded into the Carnatic, 
plundered the districts, and levied a contribution 

# These flights, the Mahrattas term “ yaing to the while craw," which 
they say alludes to a bird of passage like a crow, that cornea m some parts 
ofthe country onoe a year; hence also, they have a phrase for a defeated 
enemy, “ they are off to the white crow. ’ 

+ I have extracted this account from the Mirafc Ahmudee, Surat Re¬ 
cords, and Khuzaneh Amimh. The last authority mentions a battle near 
Cambay in which the Mahrattas sustained a total defeat by Nujeem-ud-deen, 
and this account is followed by the Seyr Mutuakheroen ; but although the 
skirmishes appear to have been constant, I have not found satisfactory 
confirmation of any such decisive eveut, nor of the death of Shade Allah 
Yar, said to have been killed in that aotion. 
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from Seringapatam,* No particulars of this 
campaign have been discovered; but it appears 
by a letter written 12 or 13 years afterwards, by 
Bajee llao to his brother, that they lost a number 
of men without gaining advantages which had 
been anticipated. Prom his former sentiments, 
and these symptoms of disapprobation, expressed 
in the letter alluded to, it may be inferred that 
Bajee llao had objected to the expedition; but 
upon his return to Satara, he found more serious 
reasons of dissatisfaction in the measures pursued 
by the Pritee Needliee. The cause of his dis¬ 
pleasure originated in the artful schemes of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, which, but for the penetration 
and vigour of Bajee Bao, would probably have 
unlinked the connecting chain, by which Ballajee 
Wishwanath had joined the interests, as well as 
the inclinations, of most of the Hindoo chieftains 
of the Deccan. 

* Makratta MSS. Colonel Wilks merely notices this incursion. Besides 
the MSS. already enumerated, I have perused upwards of twenty MS. histo¬ 
ries of the Peishwas. Of the best, two were procured by Ballajee Punt 
Natboo at Poena, one was given by Madkoo Kao Rastia, one sent by Madboo 
Kao Putwurdhun of Morion, and another by Gopaul Rao of Tasgaom. The 
best Mahratta Buker of the Bhonslays of Nagpoor, is one written for Mr, 
Jenkins, and sent to me by Captain A. Gordon. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM a. D. 1727 TO A. D. 1731. 

Plans of Nizam Ool Moolk for consolidating Ids 
own power, anil of creating cUssetmons among 
the Mahrattas.—Negotiates mth Shao, through 
the Pritee Neeclhee, and obtains the relinquish¬ 
ment of the Ohonth, in the neighbourhood of 
Hyderabad.—The agreement disapproved of by 
the Peishwa.—Nizam Ool Moollc prosecutes his 
plans, by endeavouring to revive the feud between 
Shao and Sumbhafee—frustrated by the Peishwa 
—war.—Able conduct of Payee Mao—forces 
Nizam Ool Moolk into terms. Negotiations with 
Snr Boolimd Khan.—Payee Mao obtains grants 
of the Ohonth and Surdeshmioolib.ee for Ouze- 
rat.-Proceedings of SmMajee, Maja of Kola- 
poor—he is defeated by the Fritee Needhee. 
Treaty between the Mahrattas of Satara and 
Kolapoor — War between the Feishwa and the 
Senaputtee.—Battle of JDhuboy—Bajee Bao 
victorious, and Bhabaray slam.—Nizam Ool 
Moolk diverts the Feishwa s attack from his own, 
to the imperial territories.—Agreement between 
the Feishwa and the Senaputtee relative to 
Gazer at.—Abhee Sing, Baja of Joudpoor, ap¬ 
pointed to supersede Sur Boolimd Khan. Bohcy 
of Nizam Ool Moolk—Bajee Bao proceeds to 
Malioa .— War in Gazer at, between Feelayee 
Gaekwar and Abhee Sing—the latter sends 
emissaries on pretence of negotiating— Feelayee 
is assassinated.—The Feishwa is called to trie 
assistance of the Baja Ohitoor Sal, in Bundel- 
cund—forces Mohummud Khcui Bungush into a 

fort. _ Bundelcund evacuated by the Moghuls — 

Territory granted to Bajee Bao as a reward. 
Baja Jey Sing appointed governor . of Malioa— 
concludes an agreement with Bajee Bao, and 
concedes the governnunt to him. 
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The declining empire of the Moghuls haying 
been thrown into a state of great 
A- D 1727. anarchy by Nizam Ool Moolk, and 

his countrymen, the Tooranee Moghuls, the Nizam, 
relieved from immediate apprehensions from 
Molmmmud Shah, became alarmed at the spread¬ 
ing power of the Mahrattas, and beheld, in theii 
systematic and persevering encroachments on the 
divided revenue of the Deccan and Carnatic, the 
extinction of his own resources as well as those of 
the empire. To avert these evils, by endeavouring 
to consolidate his own power, and to create 
divisions among the Mahrattas, the measures which 
he adopted seem to have been planned with consi¬ 
derable skill; but in forming designs, founded on 
the character of the people, he overlooked the 
abilities of his opponent, nor contemplated that 
he should, in pursuit of his own schemes, only 
strengthen the power of the Peishwa. 

Since the battle of Shukurkhera, Nizam Ool 
Moolk had fixed his eye on Hyderabad, the ancient 
capital of the Kootub Shahee kings, as fittest for 

the seat of government of the independent sover¬ 
eignty which he himself had founded; and it was 
very desireable to remove the Mahratta collectors 
from that quarter, on any terms. Although Nizam 
Ool Moolk had confirmed the imperial grants 
in Shao’s favour, a great deal of what was yielded 
was not actually given up; numerous points 
remained unadjusted; Shao’s part of the agree¬ 
ment, to prevent plundering, was not fulfilled, 
and constant discussions were the consequence. 
A new authority, for a part of the old Mahratta 
territory, was granted by Nizam Ool Moolk, which 
particularly specified the fixed personal Jagheers 
that Shao agreed to exempt from sequestration. 
Jaglieer assignments in the old territory, about 
Poona, which the Nizam had given to llumbhajee 
Nimbalkur, one of the disaffected officers who 
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had joined him, were exchanged for new grants 
to the eastward, about Knrmulla; a measure on 
the part of Nizam Ool Moolk, particularly con¬ 
ciliatory to Shao. After this, a settlement was 
concluded,* through the Pritee Needhee, by 
which Shao agreed to relinquish the Chouth 
and Surdeshmookhee, in the neighbourhood of 
Hyderabad; and equivalent in money was to be 
paid for the former, and for the latter, Shao 
received some Jagheer territory, near Indapoor, of 
which district he was an hereditary Deshmookh;+ 
a Jagheer in Berar was conferred on the Pritee 
Needhee. Nizam Ool Moolk had thus effected 
his first object by negotiation, but the exchange 
met with the decided disapprobation of Bajee 
Bao, who was ever an enemy to consolidation 
of the nature in question ; and disputes ran so 
high, between him and the Pritee Needhee, that 
Nizam Ool Moolk, encouraged by appearances, and 
the support and alliance of Chunder Seyn Jadow, 
Kao Bumbha, Nimbalkurf Jagheerdar of Barsee, 
and Sumbhajee, Baja of Kolapoor, resolved to 
complete the design he had formed. With this 
view, he proposed to espouse the cause of Sumbha¬ 
jee, and to endeavour to create a complete division 
in Shao’s government, by reviving the former 
feuds between Shao and Sumbhajee. His connec¬ 
tion with Dhabaray and Peelajee Gaekwar; his 
hopes of finding, through the Baja Geerdhur, 

* The whole of the particulars of this agreement are not known. Some 
very long details of the early part of the settlement, which led to the final 
exchange, are preserved ; but the most essential parts, regarding the ex* 
change of the Jhagheer, and the fixed payment for the Chouth and Surdash- 
mookbeo, are lost. I do not think they have been purposely destroyed by 
the Mahrattas, as many years afterwards I find original letters from Mahdoo 
Rap, the Peishwa, and Nana Furnawees, written on an occasion, when there 
were pending negotiations with the Nizam, requesting that search might bo 
made for this document. The Hudeequ-i-Alum merely mentions that Nizam 
Ool Moolk settled, that the Soobeh of Hyderabad should be exempted from 
the Surdeshmookhee, and that a ready-money payment should be given in 
lieu of the Chouth, and the customs. 

f Half of this Deshmookhee was purchased by Shahjee, after he entered 
the service of Mohummud Adil Shah. 

% The Nimbalkurs of Barsee are distinct from the Nimbalkurs of Knr¬ 
mulla ; the head of the latter has tho title of Rao Rumbha. The former is 
one of the family of Hybut Eao Sur Lushkur. 
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employment for tlie Peishwa’s officers in Malwa ; 
and the boasted superiority of his own troops, 
were strong inducements for making the attempt. 

Nizam Ool Mooik commenced, by a formal 
hearing of the claims of Sumbhajee, in a demand 
made for an equal division of the revenue ; and, 
according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, he 
sequestrated the property in dispute, by removing 
the collectors of the Surdeshmookhee, and dis¬ 
placing the Mokassadars of Shao, until their res¬ 
pective rights should be equitably adjusted. 
Assuming this privilege as viceroy, he pretended 
to become the friend and arbiter of both parties ; 
but Bajee Rao was not to be duped by the old 
artifice of engaging the Mahratta cousins in an 
hereditary dispute, and quickly turned the Nizam’s 
weapons to his own advantage; for Shao, true to 
the inherent feeling of a Mahratta, of whom, even 
amongst the peasantry, the mildest men often 
became the most violent of human beings when the 
possession of wutun is concerned, and who, for 
sometime, had been reconciled to Nizam Ool Mooik, 
was at once, on hearing of this interference, aroused 
to implacable resentment against him, and for the 
time, against ail who had formerly vindicated or 
now dared to justify his conduct. He looked to 
Bajee Rao for counsel and for vengeance ; for 
these he would have bartered life, and for these 
he now virtually sold the supremacy of his empire. 
He, at first, was determined to march in person, 
but it was represented that such a procedure would 
place him on an equality with Sumbhajee, of 
Kolapoor; whereas, none but the emperor was 
worthy of contending with the king of the Hindoos. 
Pull powers were therefore delegated to Bajee 
Rao; and the great influence which the Peishwa 
had acquired, may be observed in the promptitude 
with which many of the most unruly and factious 
of the Sillidar families willingly gathered round 
the standard of the nation. 
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Nizam Ool Moolk perceived liis mistake, and 
sought to amend it by writing to Shao and the 
Pritee Needhee, that he was solely actuated by a 
wish to benefit the Raja, in order to prevent the 
usurpation of the Ooncanee Bramins, by whose 
creatures every situated was filled; that the 
Mokassadars and collectors of the Surdeshmookh.ee 
had been replaced by others belonging to the Raja’s 
relation, Sumbhajee, whom he had appointed the 
Raja’s deputy, as Surdeshmookh of the six Soobehs 
of the Deccan; and that the Raja, when freed 
from the control the Bramins alluded to, might after¬ 
wards appoint agents entirely of his own selection. 
But the animosity of Shao, worked up to the highest 
pitch by the Peishwa’s representations, was not to 
be appeased by offers, which, under the colouring 
given to them by Bajee Rao, only added insult to 
injury. Both parties, therefore, prepared to attack 
each other, as soon as the rains should subside and 
enable their horse to cross the rivers. 

Nizam Ool Moolk awaited the junction of his 
allies. Bajee Rao was first in the field, and laid 
waste the district of Jaulna before the Moghul 
army was prepared to oppose him. Early in the 
month of November, the Mahrattas were attacked 
by Ewuz Khan, at the head of the Nizam’s advanced 
force; Bajee Rao partially engaged him, but 
retired, first towards Mahoor, then returned rapidly 
towards Aurangabad; without stopping to plunder, 
he gave out that Burhanpoor should be reduced to 
ashes, and marched on to Oandeish, laying waste 
the country in his route. Ewuz Khan, followed 
by Nizam Ool Moolk, pursued him, in order to 
save Burhanpoor. Bajee Rao, as soon as the 
pursuing army with all their equipments had 
passed the Ajunta Ghaut, sent a party towards 
Burhanpoor, wheeled off with the main body to 
his left, and proceeded with great speed to Guzerat, 
where he not only plundered, but taking advan¬ 
tage of Nizam Ool Moolk’s notorious duplicity, and 
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the enmity subsisting between him and Sur 
Boolnnd Khan, he caused it to be believed by the 
latter, that the Nizam was the supporter of his 
invasion; a rumour which gained strength, by 
accounts of the approach of the latter towards 
Surat. Nizam Ool Moolk, after being misled, 
losing some time at Burhanpoor, and fruitlessly 
following the Peishwa, at last perceived his error, 
retraced his steps to the Deccan, and determined 
to destroy Poona. But he had not reached 
Ahmednugur, when Bajee Bao, having passed the 
Karsarbharee Ghaut, totally destroyed the districts 
of Gandapoor and Byzapoor, which, from former 
tenure, or the late exchanges, were wholly Jagheer. 
Nizam Ool Moolk re-crossed the Goclavery, 
when the Peishwa, after some days skirmishing, 
drew him into a situation favourable to his pur- 
pose, set fire to the grass, des¬ 
troyed the forage, and effectually 
straitened his supplies. The Mahrattas suffered 
severely by the fire of the artillery, but they cut 
off such detached parties as they could overpower, 
and drove off the draught cattle. At last, in some 
broken ground, around which, for several miles, 
there was no water, the Mahrattas completely 
surrounded the Nizam’s army, and so effectually 
impeded his march, that night closed before he 
could extricate himself from his embarrassing 
situation. Nizam Ool Moolk had foreseen that 
this species of warfare would be practised, and in 
entering upon the campaign, expected that the 
part of light troops should be performed by his 
associates. He had reproached them with their 
want of vigour, and recommended their adopting 
the same system against their countrymen, as 
Bajee Bao was practising. But Ohunderseyn 
Jadow represented, that most of his troops were 
Moghuls ; and Sumbhajee acknowledged, not only 
that his numbers were inadequate, but that he 
suspected his carcoons were in league with the 

Vol, I, 52. 
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elusion, of an interview, to say a word m pnvate 
to Nizam Ool Moolk, and ^ 

2? to r e c—^ they would defraud the 

it in drinking and debauchery; and leave them to 
starvation, and the troops to revolt. 

isTiram Ool Moolk had never been so depen- 

Khan. The Nizam, however, first iorceci 
hi!way to a situation where water was procurable; 
Baiee Rao demanded, that Sumbhftjee should be 
ep A to ^ cam p ; that security should he afforded 

7 Ml ftiture collection of the Mahratta shares of 
for the futurucoUeCT fortified . a * d 

Tt oh arJeSJ nSt yet realized, should he made 
isfizam Ool Moolk agreed to all the articles, 
S±t thatTf delivering up his ally. B^ee l ao 
exo t - , , . he ms a near relation ol tne 
represent ' should be treated with equal 
respect ^bulMtwas at last settled, that Nizam Ool 
Sk should guarantee his safe arrival m 1 analla, 
when Shao should be at liberty to take what ste^s 
he might think proper for the settlement ol then 

family dispute. 0 f presents,* when 

Baiee Rao and Nizam Ool Moolk met for the first 
time, the armies retir ed upo n theconclusion of the 

* Thisinterchange of 1<»J “ ^fS'preparS'ty ^HtaSnoon 
SSf Su» Hindoo the Zoafut > oondnod to re- 

oeiving the presents. 
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treaty.* Its final ratification was of consequence 
to both parties, but especially to Bajee Rao, who 
was then negotiating with Sur Boolund Khan, in 
hopes of obtaining the cession of the Chouth and 
Surdeshmookhee of Guzerat. Sur Boolund Khan, 
who had at first exerted himself to check Mahratta 
incursions, was induced to listen to the terms 
proposed by Bajee Rao, in order to save the coun¬ 
try from total ruin. He had repeatedly applied to 
court for a supply of money, as it was at first 
impossible to raise any revenue of consequence 
from the districts in their exhausted state, but 
his demands were entirely neglected. He had 
endeavoured to conciliate Peelajee and Kantajee 
by grants of Chouth, but they collected all the 
revenue, and afforded no protection to the 
country. Chimnajee Appa arrived with a large 
army, exacted a heavy contribution from 
Pitlaud, and plundered Bholka ; but he pro¬ 
mised, on the part of his brother, that if the 
Chouth and Surdeshmookhee were yielded, the 
districts should be effectually secured from the 
depredations of all other freebooters. Sur Boolund 
Khan at length agreed to the Peishwa’s proposals, 
and granted deeds, in the year 
1729, to Sham Rao, the wukeel of 
Bajee Rao, the minister of the Raja Shao, ceding 
th g Surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent, of the whole 
revenue, both on the land and customs, with the 
exception of the port of Surat and the district 
around it; together with the Chouth, or one-fourth 
of the whole collections on the land customs ex¬ 
cepting Surat, and five per cent, on the revenues 
of the city of Ahmedabad.f 

Sur Boolund Khan mentions in the deeds that 
these cessions in Guzerat are granted in conse¬ 
quence of the progress of improvement, the in- 

* Mahratta MSS.., Hudeequ-i-Alum. 

f Original deeds from the reoords of the government of the Peishwas. 
made over to me by the Hon’ble M. Elphinatone. 
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oreasina; population, and the general tranquillity 
S. the Deccan. The conditions affixed to the deed 
for theSurdeshmookhee, are nearly similar to those 
mentioned in the same grant for the JJecean 
Provinces: hnt the deed for the Chonth is more 
specific; 2,500 horse are constantly to-be kept up; 
the fourth part of the actual collections only to 
Kd- no more than two or three persons to be 
nlaced in each district as collectors on the part of 

the Mahrattas; no extra demands whatever to be 

made on the ryots; and every assistance to he 
afforded in maintaining the imperial authouty. 
One coalition attached to the deed is, that Bajee 
Rao, on the part of Shao,_ agrees to preven. 
Mahratta subjects from taking part with, or m 
anv way supporting disaffected zumeendars, and 
other disturbers of the public peace-a clause 
which is fully explained by the opposing interests 
of Baiee Bao, Kantajee Kuddum, and Tnmhuck 
Bao Dhaharay. Peelajee Gaekwar, the agent ot 
Bhaharay, was; it appears, leagued with 
Bheels and Koolees of the country, and on that 
account especially, was considered particularly 
formidable by the Mahomedans. After these 
deeds were obtained the Mokassa and the collec¬ 
tion of a part of the Surdeshmookhee were 
assigned to Dhabaray ; but jealousy of Ba 3 ee Rao s 
interference in the affairs of the province occa¬ 
sioned an implacable enmity on the part ot that 
chief. 

Whilst Bajee Rao’s presence was necessary to 
the northward in order to support Chimnajec in 
Guzerat, Sumbhajee, Raja of Kolapoor, instigated 
by Oodajee Chowan, refused to listen to overtures 
made by Shao, and encamped in bravado, on the 
north side of the Warna, with all his baggage, 
women, and equipments, and began to plunder the 
country. An opportunity thus presented itself 
for the Pritee Needhee to recover his lost in 





TREATY WITH KOLAPOOR. 




A D. 1730. 


fluence witli Shao, which he partly effected by 
surprising the camp of Sumbhajee and Oodajee 
Chowan, and driving them to Panalla with the 
loss of the whole of their baggage. Many 
prisoners were taken by the Pritee Needhee; 
amongst others, Tara Bye, and her daughter-in-law, 
Rajis Bye, the widow of Sivajee of Kolapoor ; 
both these persons were placed in confinement in 
the fort of Satara. This defeat brought on an 
immediate accommodation. The 
Mahratta districts and claims, with 
the exception of some forts, in the tract of which 
the rivers Warna and Kistna to the north, and the 
Toongbuddra to the south, were the boundaries, 
were wholly ceded. Kopaul, near the Toongbuddra, 
was relinquished by Shao in exchange for Rutna- 
guiry ; and the territory of the Concan, extending 
from Salsee to Ankolah, was comprehended in the 
sovereignty of Kolapoor. 

The Gurhee of Wurgaom, occupied by Ooda¬ 
jee Chowan, on the south bank of the Warna, 
which in the border warfare, had cost many lives, 
was destroyed by mutual consent, but the claims 
of Chowan were left undetermined. Merich, 
Tasgaom, Hutnee, several villages along the 
northern bank of the Kistna, and some fortified 
places in the Beejapoor district, were given up to 
Shao. This treaty was offensive and defensive, 
and provided for the division of further conquests 
to the south of the Toongbuddra, which, on co¬ 
operation, were to be equally shared. Grants of 
enam land or hereditary rights conferred by either 
party, within their respective boundaries, were 
confirmed. 

Although enemies were not wanting to de- 
. tract from the reputation of the 

Peishwa, and to extol that of his 
rivals, the success of the Pritee Needhee did not 
materially affect the ascendancy which Bajee Rao 
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had attained; hut Nizam Ool Moolk was still bent 
on opposing him, and found a fit instrument for 
his purpose in Trimbuck Bao Dhabaray. Ever 
since the Peishwa had obtained the deeds from 
Sur Boolund Khan, Dhabaray had been negotiating 
with the other Mahratta chiefs, and assembling 
troops in Guzerat. At length, finding himself at 
the head of 85,000 men, he had resolved to march 
for the Deccan in the ensuing season. Bajee Bao 
was well aware of the Senaputtee’s enmity, but 
was not alarmed by his preparations until he dis¬ 
covered that Nizam Ool Moolk was to support him 
in the Deccan. Immediately on being apprized of 
their intention, he determined to anticipate them, 
although, when joined by all his adherents, his 
whole army did not amount to above half that of 
Dhabaray. The latter gave out that he was pro¬ 
ceeding to protect the Baja’s authority, and was 
supported by Peelajee Gaekwar, Kantajee, and 
Bughoojee Kuddum Bhanday, Oodajee, and 
Anund Bao Powar,* Ohimmajee Pundit,f Koor 
Buhadur, with many others. Bajee Bao proved 
that Dhabaray Senaputtee was in alliance with 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and declared that he was 
leagued for the purpose of dividing the Mahratta 
sovereignty with the Baja of Kolapoor—a measure 
inconsistent with sound policy, and contrary to 
the divine ordinances of the Shasters. 

The preparations of Nizam Ool Moolk hasten¬ 
ed the march of Bajee Bao; and as his army, 
though so inferior in numerical strength, was 
composed of the old Pagah horse, and some of the 

* Previous to tbo formation of this league, the Powars, whoso rendezvous 
continued about Dbar in Malwa, liad been always at war with Peelajee 
Gaekwar. . ■ ■ 

t This was probably Chimmajee Damoodlmr. He was fa very active 
marauder ; but Chimna Raja, so often mentioned in the Surat records, means 
Chimnajee, Bajee Rao’s brother evrn when the army was commanded fay 
the Peishwa in person, the force oft in mentioned as that of Chimna Raja. 
The members of the factories were frequently deceived by false reports, and 
they make some ridiculous mistakes in the names, which it is sometimes 
difficult to detect. The Sow Roger, for Shao Raja though not a very elegant 
alteration, is easily discovered. 
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best of the Mahratta Mankurees, he moved rapidly 
towards Guzerat, but he commenced negotiating 
from the day of his quitting Poona, and continued 
it until the hour of-attack. His advanced troops, 
however, under Awjee Kowray, having fallen in 
with a party of the enemy under Dummajee, one 
of the sons of Peelajee Gaekwar, soon after cross¬ 
ing the Nerbuddah they were attacked and com¬ 
pletely defeated. Bajee Eao, not discouraged by 
this unfortunate commencement, determined, 
when about to engage his countrymen, con- 
tary to his usual plan, to close with them imme¬ 
diately. The new levies did not await the shock, 
but fled on the first charge; Kantajee Kuddum 
went off with the fugitives, leaving the old troops 
of Khundee Eao Dhabaray to defend his son. 
Trimbuck Eao was mounted on an elephant, and 
seeing the flight of his troops, chained the animal’s 
legs. Bajee Eao was on horseback, and exerted 
himself with all the energy so great an occasion 
demanded; but the field was still disputed with 
obstinacy, and the issue doubtful, when Trimbuck 
Eao, in the act of drawing his bow, was shot by 
a random ball from a matchlock; his death left 
complete victory to Bajee Eao with all but 
nominal control of the Mahratta sovereignty. 

In this battle, which took place between 
Baroda and Dubhoy, in Guzerat, 
pn L about the 1st of April, Jowjee 

Dhabaray, Mullojee Powar, and one of the sons 
of Peelajee Gaekwar, were slain with their com¬ 
mander. Oodajee Powar and Chimmajee Pundit 
were taken prisoners. Anund Eao Powar, Peelajee 
Gaekwar, and Koor Buhadur were wounded, but 
escaped.* Both Dubhoyt and Baroda were at 

# Mahratta MSS., original letters in the handwriting of Bajee Eao, 
Surat Records, letter from Mr. Daniel Innes, factor at Cambay, dated 7th 
Aprill73l. „ . _ , . _ „ , 

f Dubhoy first fell into the hands of Oodajee Powar, from whom it was 
taken by Peelajee 
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this time in the hands of Peelajee; the latter was 
afterwards taken from him by the Moghuls, but 
Baiee Rao, at the suggestion of Sur Boolund 
Khan, then intended to reduce it tor himself A 
treaty was, however, concluded m the month of 
August, and the Peishwa, at the close of. the 
monsoon, returned to Satara. He would have 
punished the treachery of Nizam Ool Moolk, but 
that crafty politician, whose schemes had recoiled 
on himself, warded a blow which he could with 
difficulty have withstood, by directing its aim 
against the head of the empire. 

Baiee Rao readily acceded to the Nizam’s 
views ; it suited his favourite policy, and it gave 
employment to persons likely to disturb the domes¬ 
tic arrangements he aimed at establishing. Troops 
were immediately despatched towards Malwa 
under his brother Chimnajee, whilst lie himself 
remained, for a time, engaged in the interior 
arrangements of government at Poona and batara. 
Such appear to have been the rise and progress of 
the events and intrigues, which ended in a secret 
compact between Bajee Rao and Nizam Ool Moolk, 
securing to the former supremacy as Peishwa, and 
to the latter a kingdom in the Deccan. 

The victory over Dhabaray, like the issue of 

every civil war, left impressions on the minds of 
many, not easily effaced; but the Peishwa adopted 
every means of conciliation in his power. It had 
been a custom to feed some thousand B ram ms for 
several days every year at Tullygaom,# near Poona, 
the enam village of Dhabaray; this charitable 
practice Bajee Rao continued at Poona, and gave 
sums of money, at the same time, to the assem¬ 
bled Shastrees and Waeedeeks. This festival, 


* There are two Tullygaoms near Poona—one north-east, or Tullygaom 
DumaSS! S the other north-west, Tullygaom Dhabaray, on the Bombay 
road, the one above alluded to. 
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continued by his successors, was known by the 
name of Dukshina.* 

Yeswunt Kao, the son of the deceased, was 
raised to the rank .of Senaputtee, but being too 
young to take the management upon himself, his 
mother, Ooma Bye, became his guardian; and 
Peelajee G-aekwar, their former Mootaliq, was 
confirmed in that situation, with the title of Sena 
Khas Kheyl, in addition to his hereditary one of 
Shumsher Buhadur.f 

In order to prevent disputes, an agreement 
was drawn up under the authority of Shao, and 
subscribed by the Peishwa and Senaputtee, stipulat¬ 
ing that neither party should enter the boundary 
of the other in G-uzerat and Malwa. Within the 
limits of the former province the Senaputtee was 
to have entire management; but he bound himself 
to pay one-half of the revenue to government 
through the Peishwa. All contributions, levied 
from countries not specified in the deeds given 
under the authority of Sur Boolund Khan, were 
to be made over to the Raja after deducting ex¬ 
penses. 

The cession of Chouth and Surdeshmookhee 
from the province of Guzerat was highly dis¬ 
approved at the imperial court, although no 
attempt had been made to assist Sur Boolund 
Khan, or to avert the calamity and disgrace, which 
that officer foretold must be the consequence of 
neglecting his applications for assistance. Sur 
Boolund Khan was superseded by Abhee Sing, 
Raja of Joudpoor, who proceeded with the army to 

# Dukshina means a charitable donation in money. 

f I have in my possession three accounts of the origin of the Gaekwar 
titles, from respectable sources, all differing from each other, and from the 
text: after all, I may be wrong, but, even in such an insignificant matter, 1 
have spared no pains to be correct I have seldom given translations of the 
Mahratta titles, as even the Mahrattas themselves differ in the Significations 
attached to them, and as I know nothing of Sanscrit, I was dependent on the 
Bramins about me for the few interpretations I have given. Sena Khas 
Kheyl has been translated, “ commander of the special band, ” —-perhaps 
*» leader of Ike sovereign's tribe ” would be more correct. 

Yol. I. 


53. 
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possession of Ms new government. Sur 
Boolund KHan opposed Mm- for a considerable 
time but at last an accommodation took place, and 
rtm latter went off towards Delhi, where he was 
afterwanls extremely ill-used and ^worthily 
disgraced Although an enemy of Nizam Ool 
Sk tire- disrespect and indignity with which 
C Boolund Khan was treated, is given as the 
reason for the intimate connection which was now 
cemented between the former and Bajee Bao 
The Mahomedan historian* is partly right, 
llftsh not generous motives furnished the real 
interpretation of Nizam Ool Moolk’s consideraUon 
for Sur Boolund Khan. Perceiving Bajee Bao s 
complete ascendancy, the appointment . 

Hindoo prince Abhee Sing to supersede Srn 
Boolund Khan, the imbecility of the emperor and 
the treachery as well as depraved venality of hi. 
h iw! Lowing also that he had rendered 
himself in the highest degree obnoxious, Nizam 
Ool Moollc had good grounds for apprehending 

,, * Peishwa might be able to obtain tlie 
lieroyalty olTe Deccan. The plan, however, 
which 7 he adopted, under these circumstances, 
7 1 ~ tn the higher order of politics, and seems 

toSheeufrS for the propose of diverting 
the Mahrattas from the destruction of the re 
sources of Ms own country, and making Ms own 

power a balance between that of the emperor and 

tbe Peishwa. 

Previously to invading Mahva in person, Bajee 
Bao had an interview with Nizam Ool Moolk and 
•endeavoured to induce Mm to advance a subsidy 
for the assistance lie was affording; but the Nizam 
considered the inducement sufficiently * 

out paying his auxiliaries. Ihe distucts in 
Candeish, by the present agreement, were to ho 
protected by the Peishwa in his passage to and 
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from Malwa, and nothing more than the usual 
tribute was to be levied in the six Soobehs of the 
Deccan, a proposal to which Bajee Rao readily 
acceded.* 

Various parts of the province of Malwa had 
. been already laid under contribu¬ 

tion by Powar, Holkar, and Sindia. 
The Baja Geerdhur on every occasion had exerted 
himself with great fortitude and energy, but was 
at length killed in an action with Oodajee Powar 
and Chimmajee Punditf in 1729; hut his relation, 
Dia Buhadur, having been appointed Soobehdar 
in his room, continued to repel the Mahratta 
inroads with bravery, and frequently with success; 
till at last, attacked by Ohimnajee Appa the 
Peishwa 5 s brother, Peelajee Jadow,. and Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, at Talah $ near Dhar, he was also 
slain, and his troops were defeated. Bajee Buo, 
on crossing the Nerbuddah, assumed command of 
the army in Malwa, and sent his brother and 
Peelajee Jadow back to Satara, to maintain his 
influence at court, and to concert measures for 
settling the Concan, which was in a very disturbed 
state; the Peishwa having been obliged to with¬ 
draw a force, at first intended for the entire 
settlement of that country, including the reduction 
of Jinjeera. 

In the meantime, after the Peishwa left 
Guzerat, the Poujdar of Abhee Sing recovered the 
fort of Baroda; but the cause of Peelajee Gaekwar 
was popular, he had gained several victories, and 
occupied many of the principal thannas, when 
Abhee Sing, on pretence of entering upon a 'final 
agreement with him, sent some emissaries, 


* Mahratta MSS., and original letters. 

+ This Chimmajee Pundit was not the brother of Bajee Bao, but the 
person taken by the Peishwa, iu the battle with the Senaputtee, already 

+ Original letter in the handwriting of Ohimnajee Appa. I take the name 
of the place where the battle was fought from Sir J. Malcolm’s Report on 
Malwa 
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apparently for the purpose of settling the prelimi¬ 
naries. These emissaries had frequent interviews 
with Peelajee, till at last, one evening, after 
having sat until it was dusk, they took leave and 
went outside the tent, when one of their number, 
on pretence of having forgot something of conse¬ 
quence, returned to the tent, and whilst affecting 
to whisper in Peelajee’s ear, drew a dagger and 
stabbed him to the heart. The assassin was ins¬ 
tantly killed, but the rest of the emissaries escaped. 
This murder was perpetrated at Dhakoor, a well- 
known village in the district of Tausrah.* 

The murder of Peelajee Gaekwar was not 
attended by the advantages expected from it by 
Abhee Sing ; Dilla, Dessaye of Padra near Baroda, 
who had lived in friendship with Peelajee, instigated 
the Koolees and Bheels to rise all over the country, 
and watching an opportunity, afforded by the 
inarch of troops to quell the insurgents, sent 
intelligence to Mahadajee Gaekwar, the brother of 
Peelajee, who then occupied Jumbooseer, and 
advised him to attack Baroda. He accordingly 
followed this recommendation and obtained 
possession of it about the same time that Dia 
Buhadur was killed in Malwa, in 1732, since which 
time it has always belonged to the family of 
Gaekwar. But besides this success on the part of 
the Mahrattas, Hummajee, the eldest surviving 
son of Peelajee, advanced from Sonegurh with a 
great force, occupied many of the principal dis¬ 
tricts in the east of Guzerat, and made incursions 
as far as Joudpoor, till Abliec Sing, resigning 
Ahmedabad to a deputy, was forced to return to 
protect his paternal dominions. 

Mohummud Khan Bungush, governor of 
A d 1733 Allahabad, was the new Soobchdar 

appointed to Malwa. Shortly after 
the period of his obtaining the government, lie 

-- * Mirat Ahmudee. 
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entered Bundelcund, and established himself in 
the territory of the Raja Chitoor Sal. On this 
proceeding the Rajpoot prince solicited aid from 
Bajee Rao, which was readily afforded. The 
Peishwa moved expeditiously into Bundelcund, 
surrounded Bungush, and forced him to seek 
refuge in a fort, where he was reduced to the 
greatest distress, till rescued by a band of Afghans 
of his own tribe, headed by his son. The province, 
however, was completely evacuated by his troops, 
and Chitoor Sal was so entirely satisfied with the 
aid afforded by his new ally, that he conferred on 
him a fort and district in the neighbourhood of 
Jhansee worth two and a quarter lakhs of rupees 
of annual revenue, adopted him as his son, and at 
his death, which happened very soon after, 
bestowed on him one-third of liis possessions, or an 
equal share with his sons Juggut Raj-jee Deo and 
Hurdesa, the former styled Raja of Kalpee, and the 
latter of Bundelcund; but it would appear, that 
although they may have managed separately, they 
shared in common.* 

* ■ After the defeat of Mohummud Khan Bun- 

A D 1734 gush, Raja Jey Sing was appointed 

by the emperor to the government 
of the provinces of Agra and Malwa. Nothing 
could be more favourable to the views of Bajee 
Rao; but as Jey Sing was now situated, the honor 
of the Rajpoot was at variance with the subsisting 
understanding between him and the Mahrattas. 
This circumstance may account fot* his hesitating 
to comply with their demands ; but he at last 
came to an agreement with Bajee Rao, yielded him 
the government of Malwa in the following year, 
and for the time, the emperor, by Jey Sing’s 
persuasions, tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement.f 


* Original papers, Poona Records, 
f Suyr Mutuakhereon, Mahratta MSS., Hudeequ-i*Alum. 
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CHAP. XT. 

i'EOM A. D. 1734 TO A. D. 1739. 

Mahratta affairs.-Mughofe Mhonslay MgM 
Sena Sahib Soobeh.-Affairs of the Goncm of 
Sawmt—.Angria.— Unsuccessfid c ™JpaW*J[ 
the Pritee Needhee agcanst the Seedee.—Meoolu 
.• at jiajeera - Peishwa returns from Malwa 
%eeS-ArrangeiMnts made * f^mcm 
V mrlkariee JELolkar’s incursions—policy oj the 
^ jZ Dmran.-Nizam Ool Moolk courted 

lv the emperor.—Muziffir Khan marches against 
‘ the Muhrattas. — PLoVkar’s conduct towards Jam.— 
Mother continues levying contributions makes 
an incursion into 

minted governor of that province—Paget Maos 

pecuniary embarrassments.—Negotiations with 

m imperial court-obtains an assignment on 
Malwa, and a tribute from the Magpoott—further 
negotiations—obtains the Surdesh-pandeegeeree of 
the Deccan—Nizam Ool Moolk resolves on assist- 
tg the emperor against theMakrattas Pr «- 

parations of the Moghuls—and of Magee Mao. 
P Sadut Khan drives the Muhrattas across the 
Jumna.—Magee Mao appears at the gates of 

Delhi— operations-retires-returns to the 
Deccan.—Circumstances regarding Angna, 
which led to a war with the Portuguese, and the 
invasion of $alsette.-The 

to Malwa, to oppose Nizam Ool Moolk who, 
joined by the imperial army, advances ft •_ 
Delhi.—Bajee Mao surrounds Nizam Ool Moolk 
at Mhopml—forces him into terms’ the•» 
nature.—Prosecution of hostilities against the 

Portuguese-conduct of the Mghsh-iis ^s- 

progress of the Muhrattas.—War between the 
Peishwa and Bughoojee. Mhonslay-Disastrom 
intelligence from Delhi, occasioned by the arrival 
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and proceedings of Nadir Shah.—Qhimnajee 
Appa prosecutes a successful war against the 
Portuguese.—Memorable siege of Bassein.— 
Nadier Shah retires from Delhi. 

I haye thus endeavoured to show the steps 
A D 1734 ky which the Mahrattas spread 

themselves in Guzerat, and esta¬ 
blished a footing in Malwa ; their domestic policy, 
their affairs in regard to Berar and the Concan, 
now claim our attention before we return to their 
operations in Malwa, or enter on the more import¬ 
ant proceedings, which the present chapter will 
record. 

During the Peishwa’s absence, Kanhojee 
Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had been accused 
of disobedience, and confined at Satara; and 
Bughoojee, the son of Kanhojee’s cousin Bembajee 
had been appointed to the situation of Sena Sahib 
Soobeh in his stead. Bughoojee had served with 
a small party of horse, both under his relation 
Kanhojee, and with one of the petty Mahomedan* 
princes in Gondwaneh; his station was too humble 
to bring him into general notice, but he had, in a 
confined sphere, distinguished himself by superior 
intelligence, activity, and spirit. The particulars 
of the intrigue by which Kanhojee Bhonslay was 
deprived of his title and Jagheer are not known, 
but from the selection of Bughoojee as his suc¬ 
cessor, agreeably to the choice of the Baja, it is 
probable that Bajee Bao had no share in it. 
Bughoojee had accompanied Shao in his excursions 
and from being a very bold and expert hunter, had 
ingratiated himself with the Baja, and obtained a 
great ascendancy over.him. Shao married him to 
the sister of one of his own wives, of the Sirkay 
family, which, except their having the same 

* They were originally Hindoo polygara, and converted by Aurungsebe, 
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surname, and that they may possibly* have been 
originally relations and rivals for the hereditary 
•right of Patell of their village, is the only con¬ 
nection which can be traced between the families 
of Satara'and Nagpoor. 

On receiving the sunnuds for Berar, Bughoojee 
gave a bond to maintain a body of 5,000 horse for 
the service of the state; to pay an annual sum of 
nine lakhs of rupees ; and, exclusive of Ghas- 
dana, a tribute which the Sena- Sahib Soobek 
since the time of Baja Bam had been allowed to 
reserve, the half only of all other tribute, prize 
property, and contributions, was to be accounted 
for to the head of the government. He also bound 
himself to raise 10,000 horse when required, and 
to accompany the Peiskwa, or to proceed to any 
quarter where he might be ordered. 

This arrangement was effected during the 
absence of Sreeput Bao Pritee Needhee, who had 
been sent into the Concan by the Baja. The 
Pritee Needhee, being the friend of Kanhojee 
Bhonslay, endeavoured to obtain some, mitigation 
of his sentence, and proposed that Akola and 
Balapoor, in Berar Payeen Ghaut, should be 
restored, on condition of hia maintaining 200 
horse; but it does not appear that this arrange¬ 
ment was carried into effect. Kanhojee was an 
officer of great enterprize; he had made some 
partial conquests in ; Gondwaneh, and headed one 
incursion into Kuftack. He died at Satara, after 
having lived there many years a prisoner at large. 

Whether Nizam Ool Moolk had made any pre¬ 
parations in consequence of these dissensions, is 
uncertain; but Ckimnajee Appa conceived, or 
affected to believe, that he meditated an attack. 

* There ia a tradition of their having been rivals in an hereditary dispute 
•which may have been invented to prejudice the rajas of Satara against the 
Bhonslays of Nagpoor, and prevent their desire to adopt any member of that 
powerful family. It is a point of honor to maintain the hereditary 
difference,; •/; 










He, therefore, pitched his camp about 40 miles 
east of Satara, leaving Peelajee Jadow with an 
inconsiderable body of horse; being the only troops 
at Satara in the immediate interest of the Peishwa. 

When Bajee llao advanced into Malwa, it was 
his design to engage the Baja’s mind with petty 
affairs in the Concan. Divisions of authority, con¬ 
tending factions, and the turbulent disposition of 
some of its inhabitants, afforded ample field, within 
the small tract from Goa to Bombay, for engaging 
and fatiguing attention; but as these authorities 
had also a large share in the transactions of the 
Bombay government during the last century, they 
demand, as a record of our own history, particular 
enumeration. Sawunt, the principal Deshmookh 
of Waree occupied his hereditary territory in that 
quarter, but having suffered from Kanhojee 
Angria’s attacks, prior to the late peace between 
the It a j as of Satara and Kolapoor, he bore an 
enmity to Angria’s family ever after.. 

Kanhojee Angria’s death happened about 
the end of the year 1728.* During his life, all 
attempts at reducing his power proved, fruitless. The 
Bombay government, incensed at his piracies and 
and contumelious conduct, joined with the Portu¬ 
guese in an expedition against Kolabah. The land 
forces furnished by that nation, and three English 
ships of the line, under Commodore Mathews, co¬ 
operated, but the attempt failed, owing to the 
cowardice of the Portuguese. This expedition took 
place in 1722, and two years afterwards, the 
Dutch with seven ships, two bomb vessels, and a 
body of troops, made an attempt on Viziadroog, at 
that time better known by its Moghul name of 
Ghcriah; but this attack also failed. Anglia 
seized many English vessels,, and about a year 
before his death, took the Darby, a ship richly 

* Maliratta MSS. I am not certain of this date, as I have not dbaeFveiJ' 
it in the English Records. . . 
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laden, belonging to the East India Company. The 
crews of his vessels, like all Makrattas when 
successful, became very daring, and his forts on 
the coast were considered impregnable.* 

Kanhojee Angria left two legitimate and three 
illegitimate sons. The two former succeeded. to 
his possessions ; the elder, named Sukkajee, 
remained at Kolabah, and the younger, Sumbhajee, 
resided at Severndroog. The elder died a short 
time after his father, and Sumbhajee, keeping 
with him the eldest of his half-brothers, appointed 
the other two to the charge of Kolabah. The 
eldest of these, Yessajee, had charge of the • 

interior management, whilst Mannajee commanded 

the naval and military establishment. The latter, 
some time after, having quarrelled with his family, 
sought protection and assistance from the 
Portuguese ; and having obtained the aid of some 
troops he escaladed Kolabah, and carried it swoid 
in hand. He cruelly put out the eyes of his 
brother Yessajee, and confined him, for which 
Sumbhajee, as soon as the Portuguese retired, 
attacked him. Mannajee, however, having obtained 
aid from Bajee Kao, compelled Sumbhajee to raise 
the siege, and in consequence of the assistance 
afforded, ceded the forts of Kootla and Kajmachee 
to the Peishwa.f 

The Seedee, who at this time was chief of 
Jinieera, had held that situation for several years, 
with the old Moghul title of Yakoot Khan. 
The districts which had been placed under the 
Seedee’s charge by Aurungzebe, including Mhar, 
Kaigurh, Babul and Anjenweel, had been defended 
against every effort of the Mahrattas, and fre- 
quenty, in consequence of their inroads, the Seedee 
levied contributions from Skao’s districts. As 
force was not likely to prevail, the Pritee "Needhee, 


* Orme. Bruce’s Annals, partly confirmed by Mabratfca MSS. 
f Mahratta MSS. 








SEEDEE OE JINlEEEA. 



* The same aa Nargounda, only here confined to two instead of three per 


f Original papers in possession of the Chitnees at Satara. 


To aid this scheme, a force was sent into the 
Concan, in 1733, under the Pritee Needhee, his 
Mootalic^ Yemmajee Sewdeo, and Oodajee Chowan; 
the intrigues, for reasons which are not explained, 
were unsuccessful, but a war ensued, the 
effects of which fell principally upon the 
helpless peasantry. Little impression could 
be made on the Seedee 5 s garrisons; the 
Pritee Needhee, after many months, was finally 
worsted, and when encamped at Chiploon, the fort 
of Goelkot, although strongly garrisoned, was 


Jewajee Khundee Lao Chitnees, and others of the 
Laja’s ministers, formed schemes for ruining the 
Seedee by intrigue. A person named Yacoob 
Khan, well known in those times as one of the 
most daring pirates on the coast, and distinguished 
by his familiar appellation of Shaikjee, possessed 
the entire confidence of the Seedee. This man 
was a descendant of the Koolee Lajas of the Concan, 
and hereditary Patell of Gfoagurh. In one of the 
incursions of the Seedees he was, when a child, 
taken prisoner, and bred a Mussulman. At a very 
early period he distinguished himself, and on 
getting command of a ship, became as celebrated 
for his stratagem as his bravery. The Pritee 
Needhee gained this Shaik Yacoob, and entered 
into a secret treaty with him, by which he was to 
receive the command of the fleet, the whole of the 
Seedee’s possessions, with the exception of some 
forts, several villages in enam, and the Surgounda,* 
or two per cent, of the whole revenue of the lower 
Concan, from the river Penn to the boundary of 
the Kolapoor territory. His brother was to be 
appointed second-in-command at Laigurh, and one 
lakh of rupees was to be distributed as a largess 
amongst the troops and crews of the vessels, in 
case of success in effecting a revolution, t 
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disgracefully surprised and taken. Chimnajee 
Appa incurred the Baja’s displeasure for not sending 
assistance to' Sreeput Bao after repeated orders,* 
and Shao at last told him, “ if you do not I 
must go myself.”t Peelajee Jadow was at length 
despatched, hut none of the other officers at Satara 
would undertake to support the Pritee ISTeedhee, 
except on condition of receiving the conquered 
districts-in Jagheer; he was, therefore, compelled 
to return to Satara with great loss of reputation. 
About this time the chief at Jinjeera died, leaving 
several sons, the eldest of whom, Seedee Abdoollah, 
was murdered by his brothers, supported by other 
conspirators, with the view of usurping the 
government in prejudice to Seedee Behman, one 
of the brothers not in Jinjeera at the time of the 
murder, and who bore no part in the conspiracy. 

Yacoob Khan immediately embraced the 
cause of Seedee Behman, and called 
A * I) ’ ’ on Shao for support but nothing 

could be done until the return of Bajee Bao, who 
after leaving Holkar and Sindia with a large body 
of cavalry in Malwa, returned to the Deccan, and 
on crossing the Godavery, intimated to the Baja 
that he should march straight to Dhunda Bajepoor. 
All the disposeable infantry were directed to join 
the Peishwa, and Peelajee Jadow was sent off, 
reinforced with a body of the Pagah horse, to 
support Mulhar Bao Holkar in Malwa. 

Seedee Behman and Yacoob IChan joined 
Bajee Bao, who commenced operations by attacking 
some of the’ forts. Putih Sing Bhonslay and the 

* Original letters from Shao to Chimnajee, and from the Peishwa’s 
Mootaliq. proouredfrom the Dawursee Swamee. Many interesting lectern 
from Bajee Bao and Chimnajee, were lent to me by the descendants of the 
disciples of the Dawursee Swamee. The Swamee was a much'venerated 
person in the country, and was the Mahapooroosh of -Bajee Kao and his 
brother, and seems to have possessed their entire confidence. The Peishwa’s 
letters to the Swamee. and to Mb brother, detail the actions of his life in a 
familiar manner, without disgnise, and are quite invaluable I was permitted 
to translate, lint not to copy them. The.originals continue in possession of 
the Swamee'a disciples at Dawursee, a village within a few miles of Sa tara. 
t This part of the letter is a postscript in his own handwriting. 














The operation of cannonading Jinjeera had 
been repeated from the time of Sumbhajee every 
year the Mahrattas were in possession of Dlmnda 
Bajepoor. Bajee Bao perceived the impracti¬ 
cability of reducing it, at least for many months ; 
and as lie foresaw many bad consequences from 
remaining in the Concan, he listened to overtures 
made by the besieged, entered into a treaty, by 
which they recognised the pretentions of Seedee 
Ilehman, gave up half the revenues of eleven 
mahals* to him, and ceded the forts of Baigurh, 
Tala, Gossala, Oochitgurh, and Beerwaree to the 
Mahrattas. 

Upon this successful termination of hostilities, 
Bajee Bao, with additional power and influence, 
returned to Satara, and was appointed Soobehdar 
of the late acquistions.f 

After Bajee Bao’s return to the Deccan, the 
troops of Mulhar Bao ITolkar made incursions 
beyond Agra. Khan Dowran, the vizier of 
Mohummud Shah, attempted to check the progress 
of the Mahrattas rather by the pen than the 

* Smaller divisions of a, district. 

f Malaratta MSS., and original letters. In parts where I have only 
Mahratta authority, I am seldom quite certain of my dates, as many of the 
original letters have only the date of the week, and of the moon. 


Pritce Needhee proceeded to co-operate; but the 
only assistance which they rendered was the 
recovery of Sivajee’s capital, Baigurh, the Killidar 
of which had been previously corrupted by Shaik 
Yacoob. The Peishwa reduced the forts of Tala 
and Gossala; hut his further progress was inter¬ 
rupted by the advance of Seedee B,ehan, one of 
the brothers, at the head of a body of troops from 
Jinjeera. They attacked the Peishwa vigorously, 
hut could not prevail over the numerous forces of 
the Mahrattas. Seedee Behan was killed, and 
his troops were pursued to Dhunda Bajepoor. 
Batteries were erected against Jinjeera, whilst 
Mannajee Angria assailed it from the sea. 
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sword ; forgetting that all negotiations with a 
predatory state, without previously punishing its 
aggressions, only tend to excite further depreda¬ 
tion. He laid plans for obtaining the aid of Nizam 
Ool Moolk without appearing to solicit it; a 
conduct little less inconsistent than that of the 
fickle emperor, who now earnestly courted him; 
but the Nizam was nursing his resources, and the 
period had not yet arrived when he could perceive 
that his presence at Delhi would be hailed as that 
of the saviour of the empire. 

Khan Dowran’s attempts were feeble, but his 
preparations were always splendid; all Delhi was 
in bustle when his expeditions set out; but they 
commenced in bombast and ended in ridicule. His 
brother, Muzuffir Khan, moved forth to drive the 
plunderers and robbers across the Nerbuddali. 
Holkar sent a few of his light troops to molest his 
march during the day, and to throw rockets into 
his camp during the night; but he never allowed 
himself to be interrupted in the collection of 
contributions, in which he was employed, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to satisfy the importunate 
demands of his master, the Peishwa, whose 
pecuniary distress had become very great. 
Muzuffir Khan advanced as far as Seronje, whence 
he returned, and was received at Delhi as if he 
had performed signal services, acquiring fame 
among his friends by the contempt of his enemies. 
The province of Malwa, and the country south of 
the Chumbul, although some of the forts remained 
in possession of the imperial officers, were 
completely overrun, and the Kohillas, as well as 
the Mahrattas, took possession of several places,* 
Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, who the year before 
had been constrained by the power of Dummajoo 
Gaekwar to quit Guzerat, persuaded Holkar to 
make an incursion into that province, where they 
appeared unexpectedly; levied contributions as far 


# Seyr Mutnakhereen, and Mahratta letters. 
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as the Bunass; plundered several towns to the 
north of Ahmedabad, amongst which were Eder 
and Pulhanpoor,* and departed as suddenly as they 
had come, 

Ahhee Sing was shortly after removed from 
the government of Guzerat, and Nujeeb-ud- 
Dowlah, Mo min Khan, was appointed to officiate ; 
but the deputy of Abhee Sing would not evacuate 
the city of Ahmedabad, and Momin Khan was at 
last obliged to court an alliance with Dummajee, 
in order to expel him. 

Bajee Kao, owing to the vast army he had 
A D 1736. kept U P> both to secure his 
conquests and to overcome his 
rivals, had become greatly involved in debts. His 
troops were in arrears ; the Soucars (or bankers), 
to whom he already owed a personal debt of many 
lakhs of rupees, refused to make any further 
advances, and he complained bitterly of the 
constant mutinies and clamours in his camp, which 
occasioned him much vexation and distress.! He 
levied the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee in Malwa, 
and applied, through Kaja Jey Sing, for their 
formal cession in that province; and likewise for a 
confirmation of the deeds granted by Sur Boolund 
Khan for Guzerat. The Tooranee Moghuls, who 
formed a considerable party in the ministry, were 
decidedly against a compromise so disgraceful; 
Khan Howran and the emperor, by whom it had 
been already tacitly yielded, were disposed, by the 
advice of Jey Sing, to acknowledge the title in due 
form ; but, in the course of the negotiation, which 

* Mirat Ahmudee. 

t Among Hindoos an attitude of worship or adoration is to place the fore¬ 
head at the threshold of a temple, or at the feot of the idol, and is used in 
humble supplication to a superior. The following extract of a letter from 
Bajee Rao to his Mahapooroosb must of course be understood figuratively ; 
but it shows the embarrassments under which he laboured :—“ I have fallen 
into that hell of being beset by creditors, and to pacify soucars and sillidars, 
I. am falling at their feot, till I have rubbed the skin from my forehead.” 
Part of this distress originated in the high rates of pay which he was obliged 
to give, in order to outbid Nizam Ool Mbolk, and secure the best of the 
Deccan soldiery. 
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ensued between the imperial minister and the 
P'eishwa, both parties went beyond their original 
intentions, and hastened the advancing reconcilia¬ 
tion between Mohummud Shah and Nizam Ool 
Moolk. 

The emperor, in the first instance, agreed to 
relinquish, in the form of an assignment, 13 lakhs 
of rupees of the revenue of the districts south of 
the Chumbul for the ensuing season, payable by 
three instalments at stated periods ; and to grant 
an authority to the Peishwa to levy a tribute from 
the Rajpoot states, from Boondee and Kotali on 
the west, to Budawur on the east, fixing* the 
annual amount at 10,60,000 rupees. The latter 
concession, Khan Dowran probably expected, was 
more likely to create enmity than to establish 
friendship between the Mahrattas and the Rajpoots. 
This minister imagined himself superior to a 
Mahratta Bramin in political artifice, and continued 
to negotiate when he should have had no thought 
but to chastise. The Baja Jey Sing was the 
medium through whom Khan Dowran sent an 
envoy of his own, named Yadgar Khan, to treat 
with Bajee Rao. The sunnuds for the Chouth and 
Surdeshmookhee were secretly prepared, and given 
to the agent, with instructions to reserve them; 
but Dhondoo Punt Poorundhuree, the Peishwa’s 
wukeel residing with Khan Dowran, discovered 
this preliminary admission, and apprized Bajee 
Rao of the circumstance. Mahrattas, in every 
negotiation, invariably begin by requiring much 
more than they expect. If they find their 
proposal acceded to, they rise in their pretentions, 
and very often, from a tone of the most obsequious 
complaisance, assume an overbearing insolence of 
manner, and a style of pointed threat and menace, 
which, to those who have only seen them sub¬ 
missive, is scarcely conceivable. 

Bajee Rao’s demands now exceeded all 
bounds ; at different stages, during the discussions, 
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he required the whole provinces of Malwa in 
Jagheer; the Bohillas who had established them¬ 
selves, to be dispossessed; the forts of Mandoo, 
Dhar, and Baiseen; the Jagheer and Eoujdaree of 
the whole tract south of the Chumbul; 50 lakhs 
of rupees from the royal treasury, or an equivalent 
assignment on Bengal; Allahabad, Benares, G-ya, 
and Muttra in Jagheer, and hereditary right as 
Surdeshpandya of the six Soobehs of the Deccan.* 

All these concessions were evaded by the 
emperor, excepting the last; to that he acceded, 
on Bajee Bao’s agreeing to pay a fee of six lakhs 
of rupees. This grant was precisely similar to 
that of the Surdeshmookhee, but coinciding with 
the proportion of the emoluments of Deshmookh 
and Deshpandya : those of the Surdeshmookhee 
being ten, the Surdeshpandeegheeree was five per 
cent. This grant, however, fell upon the Deccan ; 
it was a stroke levelled at Nizam Ool Moolk by 
Khan Dowran, and had the immediate effect of 
rousing the Nizam’s jealousy, whilst encourage¬ 
ment from the Moghul faction, and pressing in¬ 
vitations from Mohummud Shah to repair to Delhi 
and save the empire, at length induced Nizam Ool 
Moolk to think of turning the scale against; his 
predatory allies. In the meantime negotiations 
produced no cessation of activity on the part of 
Bajee Ban, and his demands were so exorbitant, 
that it was determined, after protracted consulta¬ 
tions, to assemble a vast army, by the mere dis¬ 
play of which, it seemed as if they expected;to 
annihilate the Mahrattas. The plains in the 
neighbourhood of the capital were accordingly 
covered with tents, and the preparations were as 
splendid as the operations proved feeble. The 
Peishwa, on hearing that Khan Dowran, and 
Kummur-ud-deen Khan, each at the head of a 
great army, had advanced towards Muttra, depo- 

# Original papers, and Poona Records. 
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sited his heavy baggage with his ally, Juggut Raj 
in Bundelcund, and advanced to a position on the 
hanks of the Jumna, 40 miles south of Agra. He 
had attacked the Baja of Budawur for refusing to 
settle his claims, and levied contributions in every 
direction. Mulhar Rao Holkar, Peelajee Jadow, 
and Wittoojee Bolay committed great depreda¬ 
tions in the Dooab, until driven across the Jumna 
by Sadut Khan, who marched from Oude, and 
unexpectedly assailed the Mahrattas. He wrote 
an exaggerated account of his success to Court, 
stating that he had wounded Mulhar Rao Holkar, 
killed Wittoojee Bolay, and driven the whole 
Mahratta army across the Chumbul; that 2,000 
were killed, and 2,000 were drowned in the Jumna. 
On Sadut Khan’s arrival at Agra, Bajee Rao 
quitted his ground on the banks of the Jumna, 
and moved to a more open country in a north-east 
direction, his former position being confined by 
the Chumbul on his left flank, and his camp 
intersected by deep ravines; very unfavourable to 
his mode of fighting.* 

Sadut Khan’s account of his success, as 
written by himself to the emperor, was communi¬ 
cated to Bajee Rao by his wukeel, who remained 
with Khan Dowran, until the latter, accompanied 
by Mohummud Khan Bungush, joined Sadut 
Khan at Agra, when, by the advice of • the latter, 
the wukeel was dismissed. Nothing was talked of 
in Delhi but the hero Sadut Khan, who had driven 
the Mahrattas back to the Deccan. “I was 
resolved,” says Bajee Rao, “ to tell the emperor 
truth, to prove that I was still in Hindoostan, and 
to show him flames and Mahrattas at the gates of 
his capital.” 

Six days before Khan Dowran joined Sadut 
Khan, Bajee Rao, foreseeing that they would unite 

# The Seyr Mutuakhereen gives the Moghul account of this campaign, 
the only one to which the author of that work had access. I have not 
omitted cine consideration of both sides of the narrative, 
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was on his march to Delhi. Quitting the great 
road and skirting the hills of Mehwat, where 
they formed the boundary of the territory of 
Chooramun Jath, and keeping 14 miles to the left 
of Oorlass,*' where Kummur-ud-deen Khan was 
encamped, he advanced at the rate of 40 miles 
daily, and pitched his camp close to the suburbs. 
Some elephants and camels coming out of the city 
were seized, and a party of Hindoos when going 
to a temple for the performance of a religious 
ceremony were stripped, f but the Peishwa 
prudently abandoned his first intention of plunder¬ 
ing and burning ; as he conceived the booty might 
retard his retreat, and that burning the suburbs 
would but show a disrespect and contempt which 
would impede his negotiations with the emperor 
and Khan Dowran, both of whom, he well knew, 
were disposed to grant a large share of his 
demands. He therefore next day wrote two letters, 
one to the emperor, and the other to Baja Bukht 
Mull. Their purport is not mentioned, but the 
emperor requested that a wukeel might be sent, 
which Bajee Buo refused, unless a guard came out 
for his protection. He, however, returned a polite 
message, stating “ that as he apprehended mischief 
to the city from the contiguity of his Hoops, he 
was about- to retire to the Jheel Tank.” This 
moderation encouraged a party of 8,000 men from 
the city, under Muzuffir Khan, Meer Hoossein 
Khan Kokah, Baja Sew Sing, and other nobles of 
the court, to venture forth and attack the 
Mahrattas. Bajee Bao despatched Suttojee Jadow 
with a few skirmishers to reconnoitre them; and 
upon Suttojee’s sending notice that they were 
coming out to attack him, Mulharjee Holkar, 
followed by Banooj ee Sindia, immediately wheeled 


* This is probably the Hindoo namo for the place, as I cannot find it in 
any of onr maps. 

t This fact Barjee Rao mentions to bis brother without reserve or com- 
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about, fell upon them, killed and wounded upwards 
of 600, drove them back into the city, and_ took 
2 000 of their horses, and one elephant. Baja Sew 
Sing was amongst the slain, and Meer Hoossem 
•R-Tmn Kokab was mortally wounded. 

The Mahrattas lost very few men, and had 
onlv one officer* wounded. This action was soon 
over and Bajee Rao was about to refresh his men, 
when the army of Kummur-ud-deen Khan came m 
sight. Bajee Rao had a skirmish with him, hut 
as night was approaching, and as he perceived that 
the enemy was supported by troops from the city 
as well as by Khan Dowran and Sadut Khan, who 
were close at hand, he determined to retreat and 
before morning moved eight miles to the west waul 
of the late field of battle. In the skirmish with 

Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the Peishwa lost 30 men. 

Khan Dowran and Sudut Khan effected a junction 
with Kummur-ud-deen Khan on the following 
morning; and Bajee Rao retreated towards 
Gwalior, by the route of Bewaree and Mundawar, 
both of which he plundered, and was neither 
interrupted nor pursued. It was Bajee Bao s 
intention to cross the Jumna, and plunder the 
Booab before the rains; but being apprehensive 
that Nizam Ool Moolk might interrupt him before 
he could collect the revenue in Malwa, he ordered 
his brother to watch the Nizam’s preparations:! 
and, “ if he attempt,” says the Peishwa’s letter, 
“ to cross the Itewa (Nerbuddah), fall instantly on 
his rear and put heel ropes upon him.”} 

No opportunity presented itself of crossing 
the Jumna, and as his presence became requisite 


* lndrajee Iiuddum, belonging to RanoojoeSmdia’s party. I mention his 

name, merely to show the minuteness of the Peishwa's report, . 

+ A private letter, or rather journal, in the handwriting of Btijeo Rao, to 
his brother Cbimnajee Appa, Without various corroborative testimonies as 
to the facts, it bears that internal evidence of truth which commands confi- 
. dende." 

I Such of my readers as may have seen a horse break from his pickets, 
and attempt to gallop off with his heel ropes, will understand the Peishwa’s 
injunotiona in their full force. 

. * r ■■■■■•■■■ 
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in the Deccan, Bajee Bao, upon a promise of 
obtaining the government of Malwa and 13 lakhs 
of rupees, again sent his wukeel to Khan Dowran, 
and set out on his return to Satara, where he paid 
his respects to the Baja, and immediately proceeded 
into the Concan. 

The Portuguese, who had assisted in taking 
A. D. 1737. Kolabah, not having received some 
districts promissed to them in the 
neighbourhood of Bewadunda, now appeared, as 
the allies of Sumbhajee Angria, against Mannajee, 
in another attack upon Kolabah. The Peishwa 
was sent to repel this attempt, in which he succee¬ 
ded, took Mannajee under his protection, on condi¬ 
tion of his paying the yearly sum of 7,000 rupees, 
and presenting annually to the Baja foreign articles 
from Europe or China,* to the value of 3,000 
rupees more. The war with the Portuguese led to 
the invasion of Salsette. Visajee Punt Leiley a 
Carcoon in the service of the Peishwa, corrupted 
some natives in the Portuguese service.! The 
Mahrattas first possessed themselves of a small 
fort i on the opposite side of the river from 
Bassein, on the night of the 6th April, put the 
commandant, with his garrison, to the sword, and 
occupied the river, so as to prevent all succour 
from Bassein to the other forts on the island; 
numbers of their troops crossed on the 7th, and 
the fortifications of Tannah being then unfinished, 
and a whole curtain wanting, the Portuguese 
governor of Salsette, Don Dewds Botelho, who was 
there, without attempting to defend it himself, 
called a council of war, and decided on retiring to 
Caranja, leaving Captain John de Souza Pereira to 
defend the fort, and Captain John de Souza Eerraz 
to command the garrison of Bandora, opposite to 


* Mahratta MSS. One manuscript states that some of his forts were 
also to be placed under havildars and carcoonB, to be appointed by the Raja. 

+ Mahratta MSS. 
t Probably Gorabundcr. 
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Mahim. Pereira behaved with, spirit, and gallantly 
repulsed two assaults, in the last of which he was 
severely wounded; hut the officer who succeeded 
him, having been seized with a panic, when there 
was no enemy in sight, shamefully took to flight. 
The English at Bombay, interested in the defence 
of Bandora, sent both men and ammunition to that. 
post; but, on other occasions, declared their 
neutrality.* The Peishwa, to secure these con¬ 
quests, and to maintain the war against the 
Portuguese, entertained some Arabs, and a very 
large body of infantry, principally Mawulees and 
Hetkurees. But news from Delhi obliged him to 
withdraw a part of his forces from the Concan. 

The emperor, having at last prevailed on 
Nizam Ool Moolk to repair to court, the govern¬ 
ment of Malwa and Guzerat were restored to him, 
but in the name of his eldest son, Gliazee-ud-deen; 
the conditions were, that he should drive the 
Mahrattas from those provinces, and every induce¬ 
ment that could flatter his ambition, or stimulate 
his avarice, was held out to prevail upon him to 
undertake this service in person. 

The fullest powers were granted by the 
emperor for assembling all the tributary Rajas 
under his standard, whose forces, added to his own 
troops, enabled him to take the field with 34,000 
men under his personal command, and a train of 
artillery accounted the best in India. Abool 
Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung,t nephew of Sadut 
Khan, and the Raja of Kotha, covered his rear. 
The Nizam began operations with abundant 
caution, crossed over into the Dooab, and kept the 
Jumna on his right flank, recrossed the river at 
Kalpee, obliged the Rajas of Bundelcund to join 
him, and advanced into Malwa. 

* Letter from Don Conda da Sandomol, Vioaroy of Goa, to the "'King, of 
Portugal, 25th of Januafy 1738. 

a Afterwards Nabob of Oudh and the father of the well-known Shujak- 
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* Letter from Chimnajee Appa who aaya he crossed the Nerbuddah 
the route of Kurgotma near Poonashah, at the head of 80,000 men. " 
f Original letter in the handwriting of Bajee Bao. 
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Bajee Bao assembled all the troops he could 
collect, and by the time he reached the Nerbuddah 
found himself at the head of an army estimated at 
80,000 men.* Neither Yeswunt Bao Dhabaray, 
noi any of . the Senaputtee’s officers, joined him * 
and Bughoojee Bhonslay evaded the order, under 
pretence that he apprehended an invasion of 
Berar. 


When Bajee. Bao crossed the Nerbuddah, 
A- D. 1738. Nizam Ool Moolk was at Seronje. 
. The two armies met near Bhopaul 

m the month of January when the Nizam, instead 
of advancing at once on his adversary, took up a 
strong position in the neighbourhood of the fort of 
Bhopaul, with, a tank in his rear, and a rivulet in 
his front, f This extreme caution may be said to 
have decided the fate of the war; the Mahrattas, 
who .had approached under some alarm, no sooner 
fancied themselves superior, than they in fact 
became so. They insulted the Nizam in his lines ; 
and when a part of his army chose their own posi¬ 
tion for battle, the Mahrattas attacked them with 
vigour. The action was principally maintained on 
the part of Nizam Ool Moolk, by the Bajpoots, 
under the son of Baja Jey Sing, supported by the 
troops from Bundelcund, and the neighbouring 
Bajas; all of whom, except the Baja of Boondee, had 
united with Nizam Ool Moolk. The Bajpoots lost 
about 500 men and 700 horses; the Mahratta loss 
was principally from the fire of the artillery, and 
estimated by the JPeishwa himself at 100 killed and 
300 wounded. Banoojee Sindia, Peelajee Jadow, 
and Syajee Ooozur were the officers who led the 
Mahratta troops into action. The Peishwa, during 
the engagement, was within two rockets flight of 
the Nizam, anxiously watching an opportunity, in 
hopes that he would quit the strong ground on 
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which he stood, when it was Bajee Rao’s intention 
to have made an effort to cut him off; but in this 
he was disappointed. No decisive advantage was 
gained by the Mahrattas during the attack; but 
the Nizam recalled his troops, and allowed himself 
to be hemmed in on all sides; provisions and 
forage soon became exceedingly scarce ; a detach¬ 
ment from the army, under Sufdur Jung and the 
Raja of Ivotah, was intercepted and defeated, with 
the loss of 1,500 men, by Mulhar Rao Holkar and 
Yeswunt Rao Powar. Sufdur Jung retreated, and 
the Mahrattas exulting, straitened the army at 
Bhopaul, cut off their supplies, and kept them on 
the alert day and night. Dispirited by privation, 
and harassed by tiresome watching, many of the 
troops, especially the Rajpoots, would have deser¬ 
ted, but Bajee Rao would admit of no overtures ; 
he now had an opportunity of showing his superio¬ 
rity to all India, and well knew, that as long as the 
blockade could be secured, the greater the numbers 
the greater their straits. It seemed unaccountable 
to Bajee Rao how Nizam Ool Moolk should have 
thus put himself into his power. “ The nabob,” 
says the Peishwa in a letter to his brother, “ is 
both an old man and a man of experience, how he 
has got himself into this difficulty I cannot com¬ 
prehend ; it will ruin him in the opinion of all at 
Delhi.” 

Preparations were made both in Hindoostan 
and in the Deccan to effect his relief. Khan 
Dowran, perhaps, saw the distress of his rival with 
secret pleasure; and the emperor’s command, not 
to advance until he should march in person, was 
an intimation to Bajee Rao that he had nothing to 
apprehend from the northward. The Nizam’s 
principal hopes of succour were from the Deccan ; 
troops were assembled both at Hyderabad and 
Aurangabad, by his second son, Nasir Jung, whom 
he had left as his. deputy ; and messengers were 
. secretly despatched from the camp at Bhopaul to 
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hasten their march. Bajee Rao, on the other 
hand, exerted himself with the utmost earnestness 
to prevent their approach; he wrote, beseeched, 
and threatened Bughoojee Bhonslay, without 
effect; he entreated the Baja to compel the 
Senaputtee, then at Sonegurh, near Surat, to join 
him ; and Shao, to that end, wrote a peremptory 
mandate with his own hand. Ohimnajee Appa 
took post on the Taptee, and the intended relief 
for the Nizam assembled at Phoolmurry,* north of 
Aurangabad. The Peishwa urged his brother in 
the strongest manner to collect every man he 
could: “ bring up Putih Sing Bhonslay, Sumbhoo 
Sing Jadow, and the Sur Lushkur, from the south¬ 
ward ; if Dhabaray, G-aekwar, and Bhanday, are not 
on their march to join me, let them take post with 
you on the Taptee; let every Mahratta join, and 
one grand and united effort may make us masters 
of the Deccan.” 

The Nizam made an attempt to move, but 
owing to the encumbrance of heavy baggage and 
stores, he was compelled to return ; his troops, in 
retiring to their former ground, were driven under 
the walls, or crowded within the fortifications of 
Bhopaul. Bajee Bao, from the want of artillery, 
could not effect a breach, but he poured in such a 
shower of rockets, and so galled the Moghuls with 
matchlocks, that Nizam Ool Moolk determined on 
making a last effort to extricate himself. He 
deposited liis baggage in Bhopaul and Islamgurh, 
and began his retreat under cover of a powerful 
artillery, and a number of swivels mounted on 
camels. The Mahrattas charged the guns, but 
failed in taking them. The retreat, however, was 
only at the rate of three miles a day. The 
Mahrattas acted vigorously, but began to be dis- 


# This is the common Mahratta appellation ; Pbooloomree is its proper 
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couraged by tbe execution from the guns ;*■ at last 
the Nizam, on the twenty-fourth day from the 
commencement of the attack, 
(Feb. li.) about the 11th February, was 

compelled to sign a convention at Dooraee Suraee, 
near Seronje, promising, in his own handwriting, 
to grant to Bajee Bao the whole of Malwa, and 
the complete sovereignty of the territory between 
the Nerbuddah and the Chumbul; to obtain a 
confirmation of it from the emperor, and to use 
every endeavour to procure the payment of a 
subsidy of 50 lakhs of rupees, to defray the 
Peishwa’s expenses.! “I tried hard,” says Bajee 
Bao, “ to get something from the nabob himself, 
but this I scarcely expected. I recollected his 
unwillingness to part with money when I entered 
on an agreement to assist him; ” alluding to their 
compact six years before. 

The Peishwa remained for a time levying 
contributions south of the Chumbul; and carrying 
on negotiations at court, where the threatening 
invasion of Nadir Shah, at that time besieging 
Candahar, although mentioned by Mahomedan 
writers as an apology for the Nizam’s failure 
against the Mahrattas, had as yet, excited little 
alarm at court, and the inhabitants of Delhi, like 
all enervated and selfish people, were as careless 
of danger at a distance as terrified and helpless on 
its approach. 

In the meantime the war in the Concan was 
maintained against the Portuguese ; to keep them 
in check, a body of horse had been sent down 


* Chimnajee had been with the Peishwa in the first campaign against 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and had suffered from the Nizam's guns. Bajee Kao, as 
some apology for allowing him to move at all, significantly observes, “ Appa, 
yon, know what kind of an artillery he has.” 

t The Nizam was surrounded from the 3rd to the 2Gth Ramzan. On tho 
latter day the agreement was concluded. A copy of this paper was sent to 
Sir John Malcolm, when he was writing his report on Malwa, and I mention 
the date particularly, because I observeUmt owing to a mistake in attaching 
the name of Ballajee, instead of that of his father, to the paper, ho has been 
led- into an error in regard to it, 

' l 1 ' ' . 
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towards Goa, under Venkufc Rao Narrain Ghore- 
puray; and Khundoojee Mankur, in the northern 
Goncan, laid siege to the fort of Asseeree, near 
Tarrapoor; hut, Don Antonio Cardim Erois, an 
officer of reputation, had superseded the late 
governor of Bassein and Salsette, and exerted 
himself with some success in the recovery of their 
possessions. Colonel Pedro de Mello, with about 
500 Europeans and 4,000 Portuguese, natives of 
India, attacked Khundoojee Mankur, stormed and 
destroyed the batteries at Asseeree, and was 
preparing to make a great effort for the recovery 
of Tannah. The governor of Bombay apprized 
the Mahrattas of the intended expedition, and 
advised them to make peace with the Portuguese; 
at the same time the English sold them both 
powder and shot;* but Khundoojee Mankur was 
reinforced, and Mulhar Rao Holkar was sent with 
all speed to Tannah, where he arrived in time to 
repulse an attack on the fort, led by Don Antonio 
Erois in person, who bravely fell in the attempt. 

Although Bombay was then insignificant, it 
afterwards became a great English settlement, and 
the subtle part which its chieff acted on that occa¬ 
sion, leaves room to regret that political animosity 
and the spirit of commercial rivalry should have 
tended to a conduct, which certainly, in some 
degree, detracts from our national reputation. 
Like everything of the kind it was exaggerated 
by the exasperated feelings of the other party, 
and although it must be admitted that the 
Portuguese had great reason to complain, their 
assertion that the English assisted the Mahrattas 

* Mahratta MSS. The commandant of Bassein had good proof of this, 
for the Mahratta shot, which the year before were all hammered, were now 
thrown of cast iron, and bore the English stamp. 

11 do not know whether it was Mr John Horne or Mr. Stephen Law. 
Mr. Law sucoeoded Mr. Horne somo time during the first part of the year 
1739. Mr. Law, in a letter to the Court of Directors, 4th September 1739, is 
anxious to exouipnte the government, and declares the complaints of the 
Portuguese gross misrepresentations, which so far exonerates the home 
authorities from suspicion of conniving at such acts of their servants; but 
what reason could the Mahrattas have for misreprese'§ ation P 
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in tlie defence of Tannah, and that an English 
gunner pointed the cannon which killed their 
commander,* appears from all contemporary 
authority to be totally unfounded. We are also 
bound in justice to add, in regard to such part of 
the conduct of the English as deserves censure, 
that it was principally to be ascribed to the treat¬ 
ment they had experienced from the Portuguese. 
Bombay, with its dependencies, was ceded by the 
crown of Portugal to Charles II., in 1661, as the 
dowery of his queen. In the year following, when 
the English appeared and demanded possession, the 
Portuguese refused to give up Salsette, which they, 
contrary to what had always been understood, 
declared was not a dependency of Bombay. The 
English at first declined receiving any part of the 
cession, and the troops they had brought, 500 in 
number, were landed on the island 
A. D. 1739 . of Aujeedeva. But three hundred 

and eighty-one of them having fallen a sacrifice to 
the climate of that unhealthy spot, Ensign Hum* 
phray Cooke, who became the sur- 
Feij. 65 . viving commander, was glad to 

accept of Bombay on any terms. When the 
Portuguese, therefore, were dispossessed of Salsette 
by the Mahrattas, it was natural for the English, 
in a public point of view,f to regard their mis¬ 
fortunes without regret, especially as it afforded a 
better chance, of one day obtaining or conquering 
from the Mahrattas what they could not recover 
as their just rights from the Portuguese. 



* Records of the Portuguese government at Goa. 


t Individuals of the Portuguese nation who fled to Bombay experienced 
the utmost kindness and commiseration from the inhabitants. The governor 
gave them*money for subsistence, and refitted some ol' their ships at iha 
public expense. ?■ 


After the rains, the body of horse under 
Wenkut Rao Narrain Ghorepuray, the Peishwa’s 
brother-in-law, returned to the neighbourhood of 
Goa, whilst Chimnajee Appa was sent down with 
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Sindia and Holkar into the Concan, attended by a 
very large army, a number of guns, and a vast 
body of infantry. Eanoojee Sindia, detached from 
the main army, took Kuttulwaree and Dannoo 
early in January, and before the month of Feb¬ 
ruary, Seergaom was surrendered, and Kelwa and 
Tarrapoor were carried by storm. At the last- 
mentioned place, the defence and assault were 
desperate : there were four mines constructed by 
the Mahrattas, two of which succeeded, and effect¬ 
ed large breaches in a bastion and curtain; the 
different leaders vied with each other in the attack, 
Bajee Bew Bao, Eamchunder Hurry, Yeswunt 
Eao Powar, and Tookajee Powar (the last an officer 
of Angria’s) rushed forward with their respective 
colours; but the Portuguese gallantly opposed 
them, and for a time success was doubtful. At 
length Eanoojee Bhonslay having crossed the 
ditch at a place where there was no breach, applied 
scaling ladders to the wall, and entered sword in 
hand; “but the garrison,” says Chimnajee Appa 
in his account of the attack, “ still fought with the 
bravery of Europeans,” and defended themselves 
till completely overpowered. The few that re¬ 
mained alive, amongst whom was their commander, 
Don Erancis de Alarcao demanded and received 
quarter.* 

"Whilst the war was thus vigorously prosecuted 
against the Portuguese, and Eanoojee Bhonslay of 
Oomrautee, the uncle of Eughoojee, the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, had, as related, distinguished him¬ 
self at Tarrapoor, his nephew had seized the 
opportunity of extending his possessions to the 
eastward; he had plundered Kuttack, and during 
the period when the Nizam was surrounded at 
Bhopaul, Eughoojee made an incursion to the 
northward, as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew 
the Soobehdar, Shujah Khan, and returned loaded 

* Letter from Chimnajee Appa to the Dawursee Swamee. Official report 
from Don Martin Silveira de Monezes, from Bassein, 18th February 1739. 
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with booty. These expeditions, undertaken with¬ 
out regular sanction, were highly resented by 
Bajee Bao. He marched from Poona for the 
purpose of punishing his misconduct, and sent 
forward Awjee Kowray to plunder in Berar. But 
that unfortunate officer* was attacked and defeated 
by Rughoojee in the end of February. Bajee Bao 
was preparing to avenge his loss, when news 
reached him of the arrival of Nadir Shah, the 
defeat of the Moghuls, the death of Khan Dowran, 
the capture of Sad ut Khan ; and finally, that the 
victorious Persian was dictating the terms of 
ransom at the gates of Delhi. These accounts 
exceedingly alarmed Bajee Bao, but the subsequent 
intelligence which he received at Nusseerabad 
informed him of the imprisonment of the emperor, 
the plunder of Delhi, the dreadful massacre of 
many of its inhabitants,t and seemed for a time 
to overwhelm him. “ Our domestic quarrel 
with Rughoojee Bhonslay is now insignificant,” 
says the Peishwa, “ the war with the Portuguese 
is as nought; there is now but one enemy in 
Hindoostan.” He appears to have conceived that 
Nadir Shah would establish himself as emperor, 
but he was not dismayed when he heard reports 
that a hundred thousand Persians were advancing 
to the southward. “ Hindoos and Mussulmans,” 
says Bajee Bao, “ the whole power of the Deccan 
must assemble, and I shall spread our Mahrattas 
from the Nerbuddah to the Chumbul.” He called 
on Nasir Jung to arm against the common foe, 
and Ohimnajee Appa was ordered to desist from 
the Concan warfare, and join him with all speed. 
Before Ohimnajee received this command, a 
detachment from his army, under Khundoojce 
Mankur had reduced the forts of Versovah and 
Darawee; he was in possession of the whole of 

* He waB defeated by Dummajeo Gaekwar before the battle of Dubhoy, 
in 1731. 

f Eight thousand by the lowest computation, 

; j • . . . " 
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Salsette,* and had begun the siege of Bassein. It 
was invested by an advanced force under Shunkra- 
jee Narain on the 17th of February. The 
commandant represented with humility, that he 
was willing to pay the Mahratta tribute, and that 
the Portuguese asked no more than the terms 
granted to the Seedee of Jinjeera. But he was 
mistaken in supposing that such a tone would 
avert the attack of a victorious Bramin. Chimna- 
jee was unwilling to relinquish the capture of an 
important fortress which would secure his 
conquests, and without which the Portuguese had 
a key which opened a passage to the recovery, not 
only of what they had lost, but to the whole 
Concan from the Ghauts to the sea, and from 
Damaun to Bombay; therefore, although the 
mandate from his brother was urgent, he deter¬ 
mined to secure Bassein. Aware of the risk to 
which he exposed himself by the chance of dis¬ 
comfiture, during the whole of March and April 
he pressed the siege by every possible exertion. 
Numbers were daily killed in his batteries and 
trenches, where shells and huge stones, thrown 
from mortars, did terrible execution. The 
numerous guns of the besieged were at last 
silenced, and a breach had been effected in one of 
the curtains, but it was not yet practicable. The 
mines of the besiegers were repeatedly counter¬ 
acted ; at length five were prepared, but so unskil¬ 
fully, that the first only partially exploded, and of 
three mines close together, intended to be fired at 
once, two only went off. These, however, made a 
very large breach, which the Mahratta troops 
resolutely and promptly mounted, when the 
remaining mine having caught fire, blew hundreds 
of the assailants in the air. The Portuguese flung 
a quantity of hand-grenades amongst the crowds 
in the rear, whilst they plied those who had 


* Called Sashfcee by the Mahrattas, 
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ascended with 

^ the attack; 

g'^fcan assauH + at the former 

the^ assailants, afterlosing ^^^"toweVel 

Sr?S=£rs 

=SfiSasf^£f- ?* “ 

^•P j, t. ‘„'u ti-»Av kept up an incessant iiie. 
S™ 3 ’ ?°^rn h ont V fatiguef and distressed for 

5»iSrUU they sent dtorf -fg: 

wliioli were accepted on the Ibtn ot may, 
^ V eio’ht days were allowed to embark their 
ana eignt f. ■, f a m ilies. The Portuguese 

S a Inland wounded, according to the 
Miratta account, 800 men, whilst Chunnajee 
a n onlrnowledo'es his own loss at upwards of 
5 000 from the commencement to the end of this 
remarkable siege; the most vigorous ever prose¬ 
cuted by Mahrattas. The Portuguese only 
enumerate their loss at the last breach. Ihe 
enumerar Captain dc Souza 

Pareto tlcTme officer who before defended 
Tannah; Silveira de Mcnezos the commanding 
officer, having been killed during one ol the 
assaults.*.._....- 


# Original Mahratta, and copies of the original Portuguese, reports, 
xvhick coincide in almost every particular. The Mahrattas Awing the whole 
lost 12,000 ox 14,000 mou in killed and wounded. 

the valuable information which I obtained, in May 1822, from the 

esc government, 1 here beg to offer tny acknowledge- 
the viceroy of Goa, who most liberally supplied mo 
de correspondence relative to the conquest of Salsetto. 
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Holkar and Sindia, as soon as Bassein fell, 
were sent to join Bajee Bao with all speed, bnt by 
that time news had arrived of the retreat of the 
Persians.* Nadir Shah restored the throne to its 
degraded owner, and wrote letters to all the princes 
in India, announcing the event; amongst others, 
he addressed a letter to Shao, and one to Bajee 
Bao. He informs the latter that he has reinstated 
Mohummad Shah, and now considered him as a 
brother ; that although Bajee B-ao was an ancient 
servant possessing a large army, he had not afford¬ 
ed the emperor assistance, but that all must now 
attend to Molmmmud Shah’s commands, for if 
they did not, he would return with his army and 
inflict punishment upon the disobedient.! 

* By the Bombay Records, at the East India House, it appears that 
Nadir Shah quitted Delhi, 5th May 1739. 

t Original letter from Nadir Shah to Bajee Rao. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PROM A. D. 1739 TO A. D. 1740. 

The doverment of Malwa not formally conceded 
to BaheBao is promised by Nizam Ool Moolk 

_ The Peishwa’s arrangements m Malwa and 

Bnndelemd , previous to attempting 
of the Deccan.-—Motives which deterred and 
prompted the Peishwa.-Bughoojee Monslay 
Is induced to undertake an expedition mtojhe 
Carnatic.—The Peishwa attacks Nasir Jmg' 
vlans frustrated at the outset—departs for 
^EEindoostan.—Ohimnajee Appa recalled into the 
Cancan to support Ballajee Bajee 
tions against SumUojeeAngr^mterrupUd^ 
intelligence of the death of Bajee Zoo.-Brief 
retrospect of the rise and progress oj the 
Mahrattas.-State of the Moghul empire and 
of the powers in India.-Impenal oomt.— 
Nabob of Oude.—Bajpoots—Origin of the 
jhats—of AUverdy Khan—of the Bohillas. 
State of the Deccan and Carnatic.—Nabobs 
of Arcot — Kurnoul — Kurpa—and Savanoor. 
Tam ore. — English—French and Portuguese.— 
Baja of Soonda .— Bessaye of Carwar-Mysore. 
—Artificial revenue system of the Mahrattas- 
Bemarks on.— Character of Bajee Bao. Ins 
sons Ballajee Bajee Bao, Bugonatli Bao, 
Jenardin Bawa, and Shumsher Bahadur. 

Shortly after the departure of Nadir Shah, 
Bajee Hao sent a letter to the 
A* D. 1739. emperor expressive of his sub- 
mission and obedience, and a nuzur of 101 gold 
mohurs, which was acknowledged m suitable 
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terms, and a splendid khillut* sent in return. He 
is assured by the emperor that the rank, Jagheers 
districts, and inheritance, already conferred on 
him, shall be confirmed, and that he may depend 
on finding his interests best promoted by continu¬ 
ing steadfast in his duty to the imperial govern¬ 
ment, t 

Although no new Soobehdar, nor any deputy 
of Nizam Ool Moolk, was appointed to Malwa, yet 
no sunnud was sent conferring the government on 
Bajee Rao. This omission the Peishwa considered 
a breach of faith on the part of Nizam Ool Moolk ; 
but the Nizam’s army being still in Hindoostan, 
and some of Bajee Rao’s best officers and troops 
advancing from the Concan, he deferred enforcing 
his claims until a fitter opportunity. In the 
meantime he was busied in arranging the affairs of 
the province of Malwa, and strengthening his 
connection with the Rajpoot princes in the western 
quarter, along the banks of the Chumbul from 
Kotab to Allahabad, but especially with Juggut 
Deo and his brother Hurdesa, Rajas of Bundelcund. 
With these two princes he entered into a very 
particular and secret alliance for the purpose 
of mutual protection and support against the 
Maliomedans. The contracting parties became 
bound by the most solemn oaths. The Rajas of 
Bundelcund agreed to accompany Bajee Rao 
in all his incursions across the Jumna and 
Chumbul, and with the exception of the territory 
of Budawur,j; to share in all prize and conquest 


* A sir-pa is an honorary dress, consisting of cloths for the turban 
trowsers, girdle, and gown, complete ; hence its name sir-pa, or head to foot. 
A khillnt comprehends not only the dress, but all the additions of jewels, 
horse, elephant, and .arms, according to circumstances and the rank of the 
parties On the occasion alluded to, BajeeJRao received two ornaments of 
jewels for the turban, and a pearl necklace, together with a horse and an 
elephant. 

t Original letter from Mohnmmud Shah. 

X I do not know whether this exception was meant in favour of the Rajas 
of Bundelcund, or the Peishwa. 
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in a proportion corresponding to the numerical 
strength of their respective forces ; they promised, 
“ in case of Bajee Bao’s being engaged in a 
war in the Deccan, to defend Bundeleund for 
at least two months, and if at the end of that 
time, the Mahrattas should not he advancing 
to their assistance, they will make the best 
terms they can as a means of temporary safety, 
but break them the moment they are joined by 
their Hindoo allies.” Bajee Bao’s share of the 
territories of the former Baja Chittoor Sal, 
exclusive of Jhansee, was now fixed at five lakhs 
of rupees.* 

These arrangements to secure the northern 
frontier were preparatory to a war with Nizam 
Ool Moolk, or an expedition into the Carnatic. 
The late success against Nizam Ool Moolk, his 
departure from the terms of agreement, his great 
age, the probability of contentions among his 
sons, encouraged or stimulated the Peishwa to 
attempt the subjugation of the Deccan ; but the 
deficiency of his resources for so great a design 
was the chief obstacle which deterred him from 
this undertaking. On the other hand, the pros¬ 
pect of contributions and plunder, by which 
he might liquidate his debts, and perhaps some 
secret encouragement from Arcot,+ were strong 
allurements for venturing into the Carnatic. 
But Bajee Bao was critically situated, and 
circumstances impelled him to choose the Deccan 
as the theatre of his operations. The party 
of Dhabaray, or rather of Dummajee Gaekwar, 
the agent of Ooma Bye (as her son Yeswunt 
Bao, even when he grew up, was incompetent 
to his situation), possessed very considerable 

‘ ‘• Poona Records. 

t Colonel Wilks states that the Mahrattas were invited by Moor Assud, 
the dewan of Sufdur Ali. Some confirmation of this appearn in Tippoo’a 
circular letter, translated by Mr. Edmouetone; but I have met with no trace 
ot it m any Mahratta record. 
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resources, and from causes already detailed, was 
always inimical to the Peishwa. 

Bughoojee Bhonslay was jealous of the 
Bramin ascendancy; he meditated a revolution 
by getting the Baja into his own power; and 
as Shao had no prospect of an heir, Bughoojee 
may have contemplated the possession of the 
Mahratta supremacy by being adopted as his 
son. Putih Sing Bhonslay, the only Mahratta 
likely to supersede him in the Baja’s choice, 
possessed neither ability nor enterprise, and had 
failed to create power by acquiring popularity 
among the soldiery. Bughoojee had many diffi¬ 
culties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme of the 
kind. Although a party existed inimical to the 
Peishwa, Bajee Bao’s friends and dependants sur¬ 
rounded the Baja, and possessed his ear, if not his 
entire confidence ; nor could Bughoojee Bhonslay 
nor Dummaj.ee Gaekwar concert a plan or transact 
the slightest business without Bramin agency; 
should Bajee Bao, however, quit the position 
which he occupied between the territories of those 
two, there would be no obstacle to their uniting 
against him. 

The subsisting difference between Bughoojee 
and Bajee Bao arose from Bughoojee’s having 
plundered the province of Allahabad, and not 
having joined when he was ordered according to 
the terms on which he held his lands and title. 
The Peishwa affirmed that he had no authority for 
levying contributions north of the Nerbuddah, and 
declared his determination, at the time of his 
marching from Poona in the end of 1738, to en¬ 
force restitution; not to the owners hut to the 
Mahratta estate, and to punish the aggression. 
A temporary compromise took place on the arrival 
of the Persians at Delhi; hut the dispute was 
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unsettled, and nothing hut a sense of injury to 
their mutual interests prevented an open war. * 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of 
schemes which had a great effect in extending the 
spreading but unstable power of the Mahrattas. 
Unfortunately there are few direct proofs to illus¬ 
trate this part of their history. It is however cer¬ 
tain that Bajee Rao and Rughoojee had a meeting 
and that they were reconciled. 

Prom all that has been stated as well as from 
subsequent events there is reason to suppose that 
Bajee Bao unfolded as much of his schemes to 
Rughoojee as were necessary to engage his co¬ 
operation and the plunder of the Carnatic an even¬ 
tual addition to his own territories in the Deccan, 
and a future partition of Bengal and Hindoostan, 
may have been urged by the Peishwa to excite his 
ambition and cupidity. In this conference may 
also be seen the real spring from whicli a ■ host of 
Mahrattas were poured into the Carnatic, f 


* Mabratta MSS., and original letters. 

f The only authentic record I have recovered of the arrangement which 
preceded this expedition, and that bears no date, is a copy of the original 
authority by the Raja, which is not more loose and vague than many Malta- 
ratta documents equally important. By this paper, I conjecture that the 
Peishwa furnished the infantry, and, from subsequent events, it is probablo 
that ho by this means weakened his own army. The cavalry under Rughoo¬ 
jee was furnished by different loaders. I do not know who Koosajoe 
Yessajee Bhonslay, the person mentioned in the paper, was, but ho is sup¬ 
posed to have been the oomtnandor of the infantry. 

Litei’al translation of an authority issued by Shao Maharaj to the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh. 

To Rajman Rajasree Rughoojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib Soobeh,— 

The following orders are issued to yon regarding the arrangements to bo 
made in the province of the Carnatic, south of the Toongbuddra. 

Districts, the collections from which wholly belong to the Raja Shao. 

1. Trichinopoly. 

2. Tanjoro. 

3. Arcot, including Grinjee. 

4. Serringapatam, after deducting what is fixed by the treaty with 

government. 

Other Districts, 

1, Sera. . 

1 2. Adonee. 

3. Kurnoul. 

4. Knrpa, 

5. Phoot Mahal (or portions of various districts). 










In prosecution of his plans of conquest in the 
Deccan, Bajee Bao seizing the opportunity afford¬ 
ed by the absence of Nizam Ool Moolk at Delhi, 
commenced his operations about the end of the 
year by surrounding Nasir Jung, the second son of 
the Nizam, who was encamped in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Aurungabad with 10,000 men, but a very 
large body of horse and foot, with a numerous 
artillery advanced to his relief, and having effected 
a junction, Nasir Jung, thus reinforced attacked 
Bajee Bao, crossed the Godavery in defiance of 
the Mahratta army, and moved in the direction 
of Ahmednugur, plundering the villages in 
his route. * The Peishwa, being joined by 

Ohimnajee Appa, with a body of 
fresh troops, principally Ooncan 
infantry, repeatedly attacked the Moghhls and 


According' to the amount which may be received from the above-men¬ 
tioned places, the Surdeshmookhee, Babtee, Sahotra, &e., having been 
deducted, the remainder being Mokassa, one-half of it to be the share of 
Eoosajee Yeseajee Bhonslay, and the other is to belong to the Baja (Shao). 

In this manner the whole of the four first-mentioned places, and the 
Surdeshmookhee and Babtee, and one-half of the Mokassa of the remaining 
places, being formed into one sum, one-half of it is to be taken by you for 
the expenses of your troops, and the other half, being the amount belonging 

to government, is to be paid into the state treasury, by means of-f 

You and he, with mutual consultation, having made proper arrangements, 
are to gain possession of hill forts, forts, and territory. Whatever cavalry 
are required to be stationed for garrisoning forts and fortified places, are 
to be placed in them by you ; and he will place whatever infantry are re¬ 
quisite. In this manner the forts are to be garrisoned. The sum,_howver, 
payable for the present year, is fixed at seven lakbs, which is to be paid to the 
government as above : according to what is written, having brought affairs 
to a conclusion, by performing the service of the Swamee (the Baja\ your 
conduct will be approved, and let the end be accomplished aooording to 
what is written. What,occasion is there for writting much ? Dependence is 
wholly placed in you by Swamee. Yon are wise. 

f Blank in the Mahratta paper, but supposed to be “the Mookh Pur- 
dhan ” (Bajee Rao). 

# The respectable author of the Khnz&neh Amirak was not aware of the 
junction of these troops Shah Nuwaz Khan, author of the Muasir Ool 
Oomrah was probably present during the service! but he does not, in his 
memoirs of Nasir Jung mention the strength of the army with which he 
crossed the Godavery. Nasir Jung appears to have been accompanied by 
the whole of bis father’s park of artillery, which may have been sent back 
from Malwa : and Chimnajee Appa in an original letter states his army at 
30 000 cavalry, 20,000 infantry, 150 guns, 300 swivels and pngals (or wall- 
nieces) mounted on camels, and 300 rocket camels. Allowing him to have 
grmtiy overestimated thorn as enemies, there was still too large a force to 
authorise as a general such a venture on the part of Bajee Bao. 
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Nasir Jung was at length compelled to retire to¬ 
wards the Godavery ; hut after several months the 
Mahrattas tired of the unprofitable war, gladly en¬ 
tered on terms of accommodation and a treaty was 
concluded at Moongy Pyetun, by which both par¬ 
ties pledged themselves to maintain peace, and 
mutually to refrain from plundering in the 
Deccan, t Iiindia and Kirkoun, districts on the 
banks of the Nerbuddah, were conferred on.Bajee 
Bao in Jagheer,{ and the Peishwa, without visiting 
Poona or Satara, in great vexation, amounting al¬ 
most to despair, § set off with his army towards 
Hindoostan. Chimnajee Appa was called to sup¬ 
port Baliajee Bajee Puao, the Peishwa’s son, en¬ 
gaged in hostilities in the Concan. 

Sumhhajee Angria still intent on recovering 
Kolabah from his half-brother Mannajee taking 
advantage of the absence of so large a body of 
troops had again attacked Mannajee’s districts, 
and having rapidly taken Choule, Alibagh, Thull, 
and Sagurgurh laid siege to Kolabah, and cut off 
the garrison from fresh water. Mannajee applied 
to Ballajee Bajee Bao, who was with the Baja in 
the neighbourhood of Satara. '.Five hundred men 
were accordingly sent to support the garrison, and 
an express despatched to Chimnajee Appa for ins¬ 
tructions. Chimnajee had ordered his nephew to 
repair to Kolabah in person, and applied to the 
governor in council at Bombay (with whom he had 
concluded a treaty, and maintained a friendly 

f Original letter from Chimnajee Appa, Mahratta Mbs. Nasir Jung’s 
army did not pass Ahmodnugur, Sir J. Malcolm is under a mistake in sup¬ 
posing that Naair Jung burnt Poona. 

$ Khuzaneh Ainirah, Hudeeqi-i-Alum, Mahratta MSS. Cbimtiajeo Appa 
mentions that some jagheer districts towards the Norbudclah, formerly pro¬ 
mised by Nizam Ool Moolk were ceded but their names are not specified by 
him 

§ The following passage ooours in one of his letters to his Mahapooroosh 
It 1 b without date but supposed to be written at this period of disappoint- 

4‘ I am involved in difficulties, in debt and in disappointments and 
like a man ready to swallow poison ; near the Raja are my enemies and 
should I at this time go to Satara, they will put their feet on my breast. 1 
should be thankful it I could meet death. ” 
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intercourse since his late campaign in the Concan) 
to support the garrison at Kolabah, and assist 
them with water, which was immediately done. 
Ballajee, or, as he was then invariably designated 
Nana Sahib arrived at Kolabah, on the fifth day’s 
march and distinguished himself on his first ser¬ 
vice by an attack on a party stationed under the 
protection of Heerakot, which he drove into 
Sumbhajee’s camp, killed 25 or 30 men, and took 
Toolajee, the half-brother of Sumbhajee, prisoner.* 
The English had arrived before Nana Sahib ; they 
forced the fleet of Sumbhajee to run down to 
Severndroog, and compelled him to move his camp 
from the seaside, where it was pitched on their 
arrival, and to throw up an intrenchment to pro¬ 
tect his people from a heavy cannonade which they 
opened from their ships. Sumbhajee applied to 
the English for permission to retire to Severn- 
droog, f but they refused to listen to his request. 
He, however, effected his escape by some means of 
which the Mahratta letters and manuscripts afford 
no particulars. Chimnajee Appa having joined 
Nana Sahib, they were concerting the reduction of 
Itewadunda, when accounts reached them of the 
death l of Bajee Rao, which happened on the 
banks of the Nerbuddah on the 2*th day of April, 
1740. On receiving this intelligence Shunkrajee 
Narain, was appointed Soobehdar of the Concan, 
Khundoojee Mankur was left in command of a 
body of troops, whilst Chimnajee Appa and his 

* He was released but in what manner does not appear. 

t Chimnajee Appas letter. 

j On the death of a near relation, Hindoos are supposed uuelean for ten 
days, during which they are to be rigidly abstemious in every respect: this 
observance is called sootuck. Where the relationship is not near, or the 
death happens at a great distance one, two or three days are sufficient. -The 
funeral rites ought to be performed by the nearest relation and always last 
ten days, during which or until the 12th or thirteenth day, the mourner is 
considered unclean. After a corpse is burnt or buried the soul is supposed 
to hover round the spot for ten days before it wings its flight, to receive 
judgment from Yem Dhurm. In whatever place a Hindoo hears of the 
death of a parent he shaves his mustaohios and performs all ( the rites as if 
present where the death happened. Bramins observe the anniversary of the 
death of their relations, and on the new moon of every month perform cer¬ 
tain ceremonies to their manes 

VoL X. 58. 
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nephew, after the usual ceremonies of mourning, 
which occupy ten or twelve days, returned to 
Poona, and shortly afterwards repaired to Satara. 

The death of Bajee Bao is an event in 
Mahratta annals, which, on his account alone, de¬ 
serves a pause. In the history of this nation, 
whose very existence was the confusion of other 
states, an occasional survey, however brief, of those 
powers with whom they have transactions, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The reader may now, indeed, be 
less at a loss to comprehend who the Mahrattas 
were, than European contemporaries of Bajee Bao, 
who heard of a people unknown a century before, * 
that had overturned ancient monarchies, who 
were plundering and burning on the east and on 
the west from the Hooghly to the Bunass and 
from Madras to Delhi; yet from the diffusive na¬ 
ture of their conquests, one may be apt, without 
some survey of the kind, combined with a retros¬ 
pective view of their past history to lose sight of 
the rise and progress of their power, and of their 
relative importance in India. The Mahomedan wars, 
from the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
the plans and conquests of Sivajee, the state of the 
Deccan after his death, the increase of habitual 
rapine by the absence of controlling authority, 
the immense predatory power which was thus 
prepared, and the means of directing it, placed 
by the Moghuls in the hands of Shad, had all 
their share in accumulating the mighty mass 
of Mahratta force; and when we consider the 
skill with which Ballajee Wishwanath and his 
successor combined and guided the whole weight 
of such a tremendous engine of destruction, 
we cease to feel surprised at the havoc which it 
spread. Other causes besides Mahratta progress 
had concurred to complete the humiliation of the 

* Even up to the period of the death of Raja Ram they were less 
known among Europeans by the name of Mahrattas than by that of Ihn 
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Timoorian dynasty, and, at the period of Bajee 
Itao’s death, the vast fabric of the Moghul 
empire was disjointed or in ruins. 

Mohumniud Shah had received his liberty 
and his crown, after both had been subjected 
to the will of a despot. Delhi had been plundered 
of upwards of 80 millions of pounds sterling; 
thousands of its inhabitants had been cruelly 
massacred ; and Cabul, Tatta, and Mooltan were 
added by Nadir Shah to his kingdom of Persia. 

Khan Dowran, who was killed in a precipitate 
attack on the Persian army, had been succeeded 
as vizier by Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the friend 
of Nizam Ool Moolk, so that the faction of the 
Tooranee Moghuls remained in power, though 
contrary to the secret wishes of the emperor. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, dignified with the title of 
Urn eer-ool-0omrail remained for some time at 
Delhi ; but, having heard that his son, Nazir 
dung, meditated rebellion, he obtained the emper¬ 
or’s sanction for transferring his title of Umeer- 
ool-Oomrah to his eldest son, Ghazee-ud-deen. and 
commenced his march for the Deccan. 

Sadut Khan, the nabob of Oude, died before 
Nadir Shah left Delhi, and his nephew and son- 
in-law, Abdool Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung, was 
appointed his successor. 

The principal Bajpoots, still tributary to 
the emperor, were those of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, ■ 
and Oudepoor. Both the last-mentioned states 
had been subjected to partial devastation from 
the Mahrattas; but the intimate connection 
subsisting between Jey Sing and 13ajee Bao* 
prevented such aggressions in the districts of 
Jeypoor. 

The Jhats, originally a tribe of Shooders from 
the banks of the Indus, had, a short time before 

# Bajee Kao had a secret agent residing with. Joy Sing. The name of 
the envoy (Vonkajoo Ram) is mentioned in one of Bajeo Rae’s original 
letters. 
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the death of Aurungzebe, established themselves 
in the territory between Agra and Jeypoor. 
Their chief, Chooramun, attained power during 
the confusion of the times, and the plunder 
of the baggage of Aurungzebe’s army is said 
to have furnished the means of beginning the 
fortifications of Bhurtpoor. Though situated 
at such a distance from each other, the Mahratta 
progress was the cause of the rise of the Jhats : 
and being afterwards, from the time the Mahrattas 
crossed the Chumbul, drawn together by mutual 
interest, a friendly intercourse lias, for the most 
part, subsisted between them. 

About this period, the usurper, Aliverdy 
Khan, established his authority over the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Prom a humble 
situation in the service of Shujah-ud-deen Khan, 
nabob of Bengal, Aliverdy had been appointed 
the nabob’s deputy in Behar, Surfuraz Khan, 
the heir-apparent to the nabobship, was stationed 
at Dacca, and Moorshed Koolee Khan, the 
son-in-law of Shujah-ud-deen, was the deputy 
governor of Orissa, having for his dewan a 
native of Arabia,* named Meer Hubeeb. On 
the death of Shujah-ud-deen, Surfuraz Khan 
was appointed nabob. Aliverdy Khan rebelled, 
and slew him in battle. He also attacked 
and drove Moorshed Koolee from Orissa. Meer 
ITubeeb, the dewan, a person afterwards so 
instrumental in Mahratta progress, also fled, 
but subsequently submitted, and entered the 
service of the successful insurgent. Aliverdy 
Khan was acknowledged by the emperor as 
nabob of Bengal, in consequence of sending a 
part of the property and jewels of Surfuraz 
Khan to court. 


^ Myhmta MSS. Gholam l-Iooseem Khan, author of the Scyr-ool- 
-Mntunkhewii. calls him a native of Persia, a. pedlar from Iran. Meer 
Arab** in ^ luaate1 ^ ^ ai0WIi to the Mahrattas, who always designate him 
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of 1 V T S , Up T n in thc environs 

i u 1 1 the , fou nder of the principality 
afterwards known by the name of Itohillah hid 
been for some time rising into notice. The 
person who first established himself was the 
son of a Hmdoostanee Aheer,* a class of shepherds 

J AfT “ ^ : '? huc S ul ' s of Maharashtra! 

An Afghan adopted him, when a boy, as his 

rbilkb^- 1 ? 1 the “? 6 0f Ali Mohummnd 
BohiHah which procured for him and all his 
followers the appellation of Rohillahs. He be°m 
his career under the deputy governors of Moora- 
dabad, as commander of a small party of 
Afghan cavalry He afterwards got possession 
of iands on pretence of paying a higher rent 
ioi them , and at last, on an attempt to suppress 
lus encroachments, he raised an insurrection, 
and defeated the deputy of the vizier Kummur- 
ud-deen Ilhan, m whose jagheer, situated in the 
JJooab, little more than a hundred miles to the 
southwards of the capital, all these circumstances 
happened. 

Deccan and Carnatic, Nizam Ool Moolk 
divided the revenue with the Mahrattas, except 
m the Swaraj e, and where territory had been 
wholly ceded in jagheer; the Nizam, in other 
situations, claiming sovereignty, as the Mahrattas 
did tribute, over all those states and principalities 
to the southward of the Toongbuddra, which had 
submitted to Aurungzebe. 

Dost Ally, the nephew of that Sadut Oolla 
Khan who, m the year 1706, was left by Daood 
Khan as his deputy in the Carnatic Payeen 
Ghaut, had, in 1732, succeeded his uncle as nabob, 
but without obtaining the sanction of Nizam Ool 
Moolk or the authority of the emperor. 

The country was breaking into many small 
states; the nabobs of Kurnonl, Kurpa, and 


# Mr Forster says he was a Jath. 
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Savanoor, the descendants of governors under 
the dynasties of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
closely connected with some of the Mahrattas, 
and had been, for some time, nearly independent. 
The son-in-law of the nabob of Arcot, the _ well- 
known Chunda Sahib, had obtained possession of 
Trichinopoly, on pretence of affording protection 
to the widow of its late Baja. 

The nominal Baja of Tanjore was the grandson 
of Sivajee’s brother Venkajee. Tookajee, the 
youngest of Yenkajee’s three sons, was the only 
one who had issue; and at this period two sons 
of Tookajee’s remained alive; the one, Syajee, 
was legitimate, the other, Pertaub Sing, was 
the son of a concubine. The government was 
administered under the name of the foimei, 
but the power was held by a Mahomedan officer, 
who, since the time of Tookajee, had been vested 
with the command of the fort of Tanjore. 
Syajee, who some years afterwards placed himself 
under the protection of the English at Madras, 
was dispossessed by this officer, who raised 
Pertaub Sing to the head of the government m 
1741; but the new Baja would not submit to the 
control of his minister, and freed himself from a 
state of tutelage by assassination. 

The English and Erencli, who were so 
soon to take a part in the contentions and 
usurpations of the times, still remained on 
the defensive, unconscious of their own strength, 
or unwilling to exert it and although the 
former, when driven to arms, had manfully asserted 
their rights on all occasions, yet the merchants 
j; of those two great nations, in common with those 
of other European factories, sought only to increase 
their trade and privileges by humble submission, 
and frequent bribes or presents to the petty courts 
surrounding them. 
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i ? 0I tl l ® UeS m 1 liad keen severely humbled 

by the Mahrattas. The English at Bombay courted 
the Peishwa, through his brother Chimnajee Appa 
toi the purpose of obtaining an extension P *of 
commercial privileges, and a treaty had been 
settled with Chimnajee Appa at Bissein, in July 

The . ^jauf Soonda and the Dessaye of Oarwar 
had assisted the Portuguese in their war against 
the Mahrattas; but the Sana of Bednore, whose 
territory adjoined that of Sumbhajee, Raja of 
Koiapoor, appears to have remained neutral. 

, T, “ Mysore state, though a declared tributary 
of the Moghuls, and of the Baja Shao, had for 12 
or 15 years, by the commotions of its neighbours 
and tlie vigour of some of its officers, beenexempt- 
ed from the scene of plunder and exaction which 
devastated the greater part of India. 

Such was the disjointed state of the Moghul 
empire at this important period. The detail of 
events has unfolded the parties, the feuds, and the 
domestic policy of the Mahrattas; but something 
remains to be said ot the administration and 
character of Bajee Bao. " 

_ Having already dwelt upon the artificial 
divisions of revenue, adopted as a means of 
cementing union among the Mahrattas, it is fit to 
enquire how_ far it tended to that end, and how 
} on ff tko detail of the system was preserved. That 
it did create union, and give an immediate direction 
to the predatory power of the Deccan, is un¬ 
questionable ; and it is probable the Mahrattas 
would never have spread their conquests so far 
had not this means been devised for conciliating 
and controlling the chiefs. It was founded on a 
principle of self-interest, which, fitly directed to 
the views of a community, is unerring in its 
results; hut it must always he remembered that 
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this principle, when misapplied or misunderstood, 
may tend as much to stir up sedition, and to 
create hostility, as to preserve union and ensure 
combination. Bajee Eao had not leisure to attend 
to detail or arrangement; the minute divisions, 
which were made of the revenues ceded by the 
Moghuls, served to provide hundreds of Bramin 
carcoons with bread; and every one interpreted 
the amount of his own, or his master’s claims to 
Surdeshmookhee, Babtee, Mokassa, &c., rather 
according to his power to enforce his demands, 
than his ability to prove their justice. 

The more solid institutions of Sivajee are yet 
found amongst his native mountains, but the 
origin of the distribution of revenue in the year 
1720 was, in less than 50 years, understood by few 
people in the Mahratta country,* and is now useful 
chiefly as an historical record. 

With regard to Bajee Rao, when we look to 
the perplexities, both foreign and domestic, in 
which he was involved, the confusion which 
continued to prevail in every branch of the 
administration is far from surprising. He 
manifested little disposition towards regular 
government: many of his countrymen accuse him 
of avarice, of some disregard to the observances of 
his faith, and of being so entirely a soldier as to 
neglect every branch of finance and jurisprudence. 
Their opinions are entitled to full consideration, 
but will not greatly detract from the superior 

* There is an original memorandum from Nana Furnuwees, without date, 
amongst the old papers at Satara, desiring to know the period and origin of 
the distribution. On this paper is marked, seemingly as a memorandum of 
the answer sent, Sowsun 1117 (about Anno Domini 1717). I have frequently 
found Bramin revenue officers, in other respects very intelligent men, who 
said there was no difference in the origin of jaghaer and mokassa, both being 
bestowed, as they observed, “ for the maintenance of troops, and conse¬ 
quently they must always have been the same.” The want of research and 
historical observation amongst the Mahrattas, in common with all Hindoos, 
is a greater obstacle to the attainment of information than oan be conceived 
in. a European country Everything must be wormed out of them by 
attentive perseverance ; in that way there is a wide field for the enquirer'; 
but,unfortunately it takes years of experience before a European is qualified 
to question a native of India. 
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Bajee Rao was handsome in his person, and his 
manner was more that of a frank soldier than of a 
smooth courtier; when in the field with his troops 


Sirme writing the above note, I have discovered a letter written m the 
year 1765 where similar queries are put, to know the meaning of the Awuraje 
territory. “ The Swnraje, ” says the writer of the answer (Govmd Jiao 
Chitnens), “is the territory west of the Beema, and all whiok you call 
Swuraie beyond that, is Zuburdustee ” (violent usurpation). 

Vol. 1. 59 * 


character of Bajee Rao. If he inherited some of 
the defects of his caste, he was free from their 
bigotry, and but slightly tainted with the meaner 
vices, which render the general character of 
Bramins, when in power, despicable. The stric¬ 
tures of his countrymen are best answered by his 
embarrassments and his career. It is true he was 
inordinately ambitious, and in his last scheme of 
subjugating the Deccan, he completely miscal¬ 
culated his means; yet he made the best amends 
for his want of foresight, by receding from the 
attempt. in a creditable manner. Bajee Rao’s 
plants, like those of most men when formed amidst 
a choice of difficulties, surrounded by faction, 
intrigues, and danger, did not extend to remote 
futurity. As a politician, however, in suppressing 
much domestic opposition, in quickly discerning, 
and promptly counteracting the designs of Nizam 
Ool Moolk, he evinced penetration, talent, and 
vigour. His enlarged views, in fitly directing the 
only power at his disposal, might lead us to sup¬ 
pose him capable of the greatest undertaking, but 
a summary of character must reject speculation. 
As a predatory leader his qualities were great ; he 
was brave and eloquent, enterprizing and skilful. 
The period at Tthich he lived, and the circums¬ 
tances under which he acted, are so very different 
from those of Sivajee, that a comparison cannot be 
succinctly drawn. Yet the distinctions are suffi¬ 
ciently obvious, and Bajee Rao, though a better 
man, must remain a much less distinguished 
character in history. 
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he kept up no state, and shared in all the priva¬ 
tions of the meanest horseman. An anecdote 
illustrative of his character is preserved from the 
following circumstance. Beiore Nizam Ool Moolk 
had seen Bajee Rao, during the first campaign m 
which they were opposed to each other, the foimer 
desired a famous painter in his service to repair to 
the army of Bajee Rao, and bring his likeness, 
taken in whatever attitude he might first see him. 
The painter executed his task, and on his return 
exhibited the Peishwa mounted, with the head and 
heel ropes of his horse in his feeding bag, like that 
of a common Mahratta, his spear resting on his 
shoulder, whilst he was rubbing with both his 
hands some ears of ripened Joowaree,* which he 
was eating a,s he rode. 

Bajee Bao left three sons. BaUajee Bajee 
Bao, the eldest, succeeded him as Peishwa; his 
second son was Bugonath Bao, afterwards so well 
known to the English ; and his third was Jenardin 
Baua, who died in early youth. He also left one 
illegitimate son by a Mahomedan mother, whom 
he bred a Mussulman, and named Shumsher 
Buhadur. 


* A sort of grain (Holeus Saccharatua) common throughout the Deccan. 
The meal the Peishwa was unking, is a very common one in a Mahratta army, 
and if they have nothing else, they do not consider it great privation. A 
Mahratta cultivator frequently subsists for weeks on the ripening gram, with 
no other sustenance. 
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It is impossible to discuss in detail new facts-given by authors 
who have written on the History of the Marathas since the 
publication of these volumes. Within the space allotted to me, 
I can only add a few broad features which are vouchsafed by 
European writers with one worthy exception, I mean Mr. Justice 
Ranade. Volumes of Marathi Bakhars, State documents, private 
letters and diaries have recently been published. They supply 
valuable material for the close study of the history of these people, 
and ^ I beg to refer studious readers to such publications for 
details. My stray notes have been classified into. Personal, 
Territorial and Administrative. 

Of the persons concerned, none stands higher than Shivaji— 
the founder of the Empire. What was he like? Grose tells us 
that Shivaji was “fair, lean, and wiry”. Mr. R. B. Worthington 
records that “In the walls of the fort of Sindhudurg in Malvan, 
prints of Shivaji’s hands and feet are held in reverence/ Pie 
saw them himself. They are protected by small domes. “But,” 
says he, “for their smallness, these prints are very accurate 
representations of a hand and foot ”. Mr. Worthington adds his 
worthy testimony to the fact that Shivaji was a small and wiry man 
We can therefore accept the other part of Grose’s assertion that 
he was ‘ fair ’—that is, a member of one of the superior castes. 
He was the son of a R&ja. His father was Shahaji Rhja Bhomsla. 
He had no sacred thread, and that omission was supplied at his 
coronation. Sir James Campbell* says “ By lavish bounty to 
Brahmans and by scrupulous observances of religious ceremonial, 
Shivaji was, by G:\gabhatt a learned Brahman from Benares, 
raised to the highest place among Kshatriyas”. As long as the 
history of the evolution of man as propounded by Ethnologists, 
has been accepted, this rise to the higher rung of the social 
ladder marks an era, and Marathas proper have ever sfhce, laid 
claim to that rank. "The next person of importance was Bajirav 
Peshva. Who was then this person, it naturally suggests itself. 
He was a Brahman from a sea-coast village near Ratm\giri. The 
Honourable Rito Saheb V. N. Mandalik, C. I. E., a member of 
that community traces the origin of this caste from Egypt 
(Asiatic Society’s Journal). They were foreigners; fair, intelligent, 
industrious and clever. They were looked down by the local 


* Thana District Gazetteer, page 4-|j. 
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Brahmans and it was with great difficulty that*a Deshastha could 
be persuaded to offer his daughter to a Peshva. But once having 
been accepted as Brahmans, the Peshvas could easily raise 
themselves to the highest social position with the wealth and 
influence they possessed. Sir James Campbell dwells at length on 
the question of raising foreigners to higher social ranks and this is 
an instance of that sort. Their superior intellect has enabled 
them to keep up that position even after their power has been 
demolished, and the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C.I.E. is a 
bright example of what a Konkanasth Brahman is capable of. 
Foreigners at first, Konkanasthas at the second stage, and Poona 
Brahmans or Deccan Brahmans of the present generation, they 
illustrate how caste denominations do undergo change. The next 
ethnic group which played an important part in the history of the 
Marathas are the Prabhus. They also are foreigners, but of a more 
ancient date as all the Aryans of India are. Their caste-names also 
show their territorial migrations. For instance, Chandraseni is the 
corruption of Chandrashreni, or that subdivision ( shreni ) which 
comes from the valley of the Chandra now known as the Chinab. 
Then Kayasth simply means residents of Kaya or Anga Desh 
that is Oude. They are also called Dalbhyas which means that 
their next stage of migration was Dalbhum. Lastly they are 
called Prabhus—which means lord, rulers, administrators. It 
will thus be seen that neither Shivaji whose family came from 
Rajputana, nor the Peshvas, who came from Egypt, nor the 
Prabhus who came from the valley of the Chinab in Kashmir and 
Punjab via Oude and Dalbhum, are the original residents of the 
tract they now claim as their “native land”. Who then are the 
Marathas ? The answer is “ Marathas are a conglomerate body 
of tribes and castes, who have settled themselves in the tract in 
which the present Marathi language is spoken, and Grant Duff’s 
History of the Marathas is the history of this mixed ethnic group 
containing Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Shudras and un¬ 
classified forest tribes. Maratha therefore is not a caste in the 
‘ Title ; selected for this volume by Grant Duff. 

The ethnic elements which constituted the personnel of the 
Maratha nation has been described by Mr. Justice Ranade. He says 
“ The table-land of Maharashtra has been inhabited by a popula¬ 
tion in which the Aryans and Dravidians have been mixed in due 
proportion, so as to retain the good points of both without 
exaggerating their defects. In their physiognomy the people are 
not as fair or well-proportioned as the people in Northern India 
are; neither are they as black and hard-featured as the Southern 
Dravidian races. The Aryan element itself includes in Maha¬ 
rashtra a due mixture of the first settlers, as also of the subse¬ 
quent Scythian invaders.” Mr. Justice Ranade adds, that the Maho 
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R&nade’s Rise of the Martha Power, page 32 38. 


medan rulers in the Deccan took Hindu wives in their harems. The 
seventh Bahmani King allied himself with the Vijayanagar family, 
and the ninth married the daughter of the Raja of Sonkhed. The 
first Bijapur King took for his wife the sister of one Mukundrav, 
a Brahman. The first ruler of the Borid dynasty of Bidar got his 
son married to the daughter of one Sabaji Maratha. The first 
Ahmednagar King was the son of a converted Brahman Kulkarni 
of Patri in Berar, whose family had entered the service of the 
Vijayanagar King. The Brahman surname Bhairav became Bahri, 
the distinguishing title of these kings, and they so faithfully re¬ 
membered their origin that they conquered Patri and gave it in 
inam to the Brahman Kulkarnis after a long struggle with the 
Berar rulers.* 

Such was the personal element that existed in Maharashtra 
at the time of Shivaji. But “He did not create the Maratha 
power; that power had been already created though scattered in 
small centres all over the country. He sought to unite it for a 
higher purpose”. That is all.* 

The fiargirs are the people next in importance in the History 
of the Marathas. Bargir is not a caste. Any cavalry soldier who 
could not supply his own horse and who was therefore left in 
charge of an animal belonging to a higher soldier was a Bargir. 
He may have belonged to any caste. He was the dread of 
Bengal, where he was known as Borgi. Sir Herbert Risley gives 
a lucid description of this Borgi—-this Maratha cavalry officer. 
He says:— 

The following notice of it in the new edition of Hobson- 
Tobson makes the matter clear“ A trooper of irregular cavalry 
who is riot the owner of his troop horse and arms (as is the 
normal practice) but is either put in by another person, perhaps 
a native officer in the regiment, who supplies horses and arms 
and receives the man’s, full pay, allowing him a reduced rate, or 
has his horse from the State in whose service he is. [“ According 
to a man’s reputation or connections, or the number of his 
followers, would be the rank (mansab) assigned to him. As 
a rule, his followers brought their own horses and other 
equipment; but sometimes a man with a little money would 
buy extra horses, and mount relations or dependents upon 

them. When this was the case, the man riding his own horse 

was called, in later parlance, a Siledar (literally, “equipment- 
holder”) and one riding somebody else’s horse was a bhrgir 
(‘ burden-taker’) IK Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
J. R. A. S. July 1896, p. 539.] 
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It was the practice of the Maratha sardars to allow their 
mercenaries to realise arrear pay by looting the country, and the 
word bkrgir thus passed into popular speech as the designation 
of a Mardtha trooper. In Bengal it appears under the form 
borgi in the nursery rhyme intended to frighten a restless child— 

Chhele ghumalo , piida judalo borgi do deshe ; 

Biilbalite dhan kheyechhe , khajna debo kishe , 

which may be rendered— 

The baby is sleeping, the village is still, 

The borgis are riding around. 

The bulbuls have eaten the grain in the ear— 

Oh! how is the rent to be found ?”* 

The Mavlis and Hetkaris were local residents of the vallies 
of the Sahyadri Range, and of the tract called Maval and Het 
respectively. Het is a country situated to the south of the River 
Sawitri. 

A man speaking Marathi, is therefore the crucial test of a 
Maratha. In the light of the recent linguistic survey, Grant 
Duff’s boundaries of Maharashtra—the Marathi-speaking people’s 
and-have to be modified and Sir Herbert Risley’s concise descrip¬ 
tion supplies that want. It runs: “ Marathi, in its various 
“dialects, extends nearly across the Peninsula of India. In the 
“ Bombay Presidency it covers the north of the Deccan Plateau, 
“and a strip of country between the Ghats and the Arabian Sea, 
“extending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also 
“ the language of Berar and of a good portion of the north- 
“ west of His Highness the Nizam’s dominions. It stretches 
“across the south of the Central Provinces (except in a few 
“ localities in the extreme south, where Telugu is the language), 
“and occupies also a great portion of Berar. The population 
“ returning the language is 18,23 7,899’Vf 

SWTS OR NEGROES. 

' “ Nearly every season between 1672 and 1680, sometimes 
with leave, sometimes without, the Sidis came to Bombay to 
winter, that is to pass the stormy south-west monsoon (May- 
October). In 1674 they scared the people from Sion Fort in the 


* Sir Herbert Risley’s Census of India 1901 Vol. I. page 94. 
f Census of India, 1901, Vol. I, Part I.—Report, p. 314. 
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north-east of the island of Bombay but were attacked by English 
troops, and agreement was made that no more than 300 of the 
Sidi’s men were to remain on shore at one time and that none 
of them were to have any arms except a sword. These visits 
placed the English in an unpleasant dilemma. If they allowed 
the Sidis to land, they roused the suspicion and anger of Shivaji. 
If they forbad the Sidis landing, they displeased the Moghals.” 
(Low’s Indian Navy, Vol. I, pp. 62-63). 

SIIIVAJTS CORONATION AND FRIENDSHIP WITH 

THE BRITISH 

Shivaji’s relations with the British East India Company were 
friendly. Anderson’s English in Western India tells us at page 
77, that: 

“ When Shivaji was crowned at Raygad in 1674 an embassy 
“ sent by the Bombay Government found him friendly. He 
“granted them leave to trade to any part of his territory on pay- 
“ ing an import-duty of two and a half per cent; he allowed 
“ them to establish factories at Rajapur, and Dabhol, in Ratnagiri, 
“ at Chaul in Kolaba, and at Kalyan; and he arranged to make 
“good part of their losses from his sack of Rajapur.” 

In 1674 Shivaji burnt Karwar because the castle was not 
surrendered. The English factors were treated civily and no 
harm was done to the factory* 

In the year 1675 A. D, the English factory was taken, but 
no violence was done to the factors; and the country as far as the 
Gangavali River became subject to Shivaji. 1 

In 1670 the Portuguese defeated Shivaji at sea. But he came 
perilously near them on land, taking several forts in the north¬ 
east of Thana, attacking Ghodbandar in Salsette. This is the 
first mention of Shivaji’s fleet. This advance of Shivaji’s led the 
English to send him an envoy, and an alliance was agreed to, in 
which he promised to respect the English possessions. a 

THE PORTUGUESE. 

“The Portuguese in their warfare exhibited greater barbarity 
than Maratha free-booters. They not only carried fire and sword 
into the defenceless villages, but destroyed the temples, and 
attempted to convert their prisoners by force” as Grant Duff him¬ 
self says at page 315. 


* East India and Persia, pp. 146 - 147 . 

1 Fryer. ■ ■ . :• • ^ 

a Anderson’s English in Western India, pp. 76-77. 
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THE MO G HALS. 

Captain MacKintosh records in the Journal of the Bombay 
Geograpthical Society (Vol. I, pp. 241-242) that the ways of the 
Moghal army caused discontent and horror which made the Kolis 
of North Poona transfer their allegiance to the Hindu Kings. 
Khent, the Sar Naik and many leading Kolis rose in rebellion. 
A Moghal army was sent into the hills, the hill-forts were 
strengthened and garrisoned, the people of this forest-tribe were 
hunted down and either made prisoners or slaughtered, the Sar 
Naik and his clan were destroyed, and the prisoners were taken 
to Junnar and their heads cut off and piled into a pyramid and a 
platform built over them which is still known as the Black Plat¬ 
form or Kdla Chabutra (like the Black Hole of Calcutta). 

“But the Mahomedan Rulers of the Deccan in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were not bigoted fanatics as is supposed. 
The rise of the Maratha power, was the upheaval of the whole 
population, strongly bound together by the common affinities of 
language, race, religion, and literature and seeking further soli¬ 
darity by a common independent political existence. Regard for 
Vatans , in the old country has been a marked feature of Maratha 
character. It is the history of the formation of a true Indian 
nationality, raising its head high above the troubled waters of 
Mahomedan confusion. The fact was that like the Protestant 
Reformation in Europe in the sixteenth century, there was a 
religious, social, and literary Revival and Reformation in India, 
but notably in the Duccan”. Surely it was originally the history 
and progress of confederated states until the Peshva’s government 
under Nana Fadnavis, which was nick-named in the Courts of 
Hyderabad and Serringapattam as the Barabhdi Government*—a 
clannish confederacy in which the relations and castemen of the 
Peshwas played a very prominent part. Justice Ranade defines 
Barabhdi as the Government of the confederacy of Twelve 
Leaders, but Molesworth defers from him in this respect. 
“Barabhai was” Justice Ranade admits “a nick-name”. According 
to Molesworth -s Dictionary it means “the relations and castemen 
of the Ruling Raja who are enlisted as soldiers to form a separate 
regiment or cavalry”, with the difference that in this case they 
formed a Government. 

I have thus tried to give the latest discription of the people 
of Maharashtra and will now add selections to show what sort of 
country do they live in. 

The country of Maharashtra enjoys natural advantages of 
position and climate which are denied to the people of the Jow- 


* justice Ranade’s Rise of the Mahatha Power, pp, 6 , 7, 8, 10. 
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lands and the valleys of the Ganges, the Indus and the other great 
rivers which flow into the Arabian Sea or the Indian Ocean. The 
characteristic features of the Maharashtra country are the great 
mountain ranges which enclose it on two sides—the Sahyadri 
.Range running from north to south, and the Satpura and Vindhya 
Ranges running from east to west. The minor ranges, which 
break out in rugged outline from these mountain chains and 
from the watersheds of many rivers which fall ultimately into the 
Godavari and into Krishna, give the whole country an appearance 
of ruggedness and unevenness not to be met with in other parts 
of India on such a scale. Geographically, Maharashtra includes 
the Konkan-—the strip between the Sahyadri and the sea, the 
Ghatmdtha, being the country on the top of the ranges, and the 
Desh y which includes the valleys lower down the river. The hill- 
forts on the top of these ranges typify and protect the naturally 
defensible position of the country, and they have played an 
important part in its political history. These characteristic 
features of the country secure for it the advantages of a good and 
bracing climate, which distinguishes it from the dry and moist 
extremes of heat and cold of the temperature of the plains in 
North India and the lowlands. At the same time, owing to its 
hilly' character, the soil is poor, and the country is sparsely in¬ 
habited by a hardy and abstemious people. It is the old story 
of the Highlands and the Lowlands, the gifts of nature being 
evenly distributed to all alike on the principle of compensation.”* 

ADMINISTRA TIVE . 

To disprove the impression produced by prejudiced writers 
as to the chaos that prevailed in Maharashtra in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries one has only to quote the following passge 
from page 420 of Volume IV of the East India Papers :— 

“ Dadaji Kondadev managed Shahhji’s estates at Poona and 
“ Supa with great success, continuing the system introduced by 
“ Malik Ambar. He was particularly successful in the Mdvals 
“or Hilly West, where the people had fallen into great misery. 
“He remitted rents, found employment for the people as guards 
“ and messengers, and exterpated the wolves that infested the 
“ country.” 

Sir lames Campbell in Vol. X, page 195, of the Bombay 
Gazetteer records that “ Shivaji by introducing a better revenue 
system and offering the people well-paid employment did much 
to improve the district of Ratnagiri” the policy, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, adopted all over the Raj established by Shiv&ji. 


* Justice Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power, pp. 18-19. 
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* “ Shivaji’s system of Civil Government was distinguished 
from those which preceded it or succeeded it in several important 
respects:-— 

Firstly. —In the great importance he attached to the hill- 
forts, which were virtually the starting unit of his system of 
Government. 

Secondly. —In his discouragement of the hereditary system 
of transmitting high offices in one and the same family. 

Thirdly. —In his refusal to grant jahdgir assignments of 
land for the support of Civil or Military Officers. 

Fourthly.- —In the establishment of a direct system of revenue 
management, without the intervention of district or village 
Zamindars. 

Fifthly.—Ycx the disallowance of the farming system. 

Sixthly. —In the establishment of a Council of Ministers 
with their proper work allotted to them, and each directly res¬ 
ponsible to the King in Council. 

Seventhly. —In the subordination of the Military to the civil 
element in the administration. 

Eigthly. —In the intermixture of Brahmans, Prabhus, and 
Manillas in all offices, high and low, so as to keep check upon 
one another.” 

SOME INTERESTING INCIDENTS RECORDED BY 
HISTORIANS OTHER THAN GRANT DUFF. 

SHAHAJIRAJA. When Shahaji Raja reached his twentieth 
year, Nizam Shah Bahiri died. Pie left two sons, seven years old, 
born of different mothers. The king’s two widows placed the 
King’s two sons on Shahaji’s knees and appointed him Vazir. 
He received the obeisance of the different dependant Chiefs. 
Jadhavrao his father-in-law was annoyed. Pie obtained the assis¬ 
tance of Mir Jumla from Emperor Shah Jehan against him, 
Shahaji went to Kalyan, and then Mahuli, and finally to Bijapur. 
On his way from Mahuli to Bijapur JijiYwa was seized with 
violent pains as she was gone seven months with the child 
Shivaji. Shahaji had to leave her behind with a small escort. 
Her father after being rebuked by other Sardars—sent for her 
and sent her under an escort to Shioner where Shivaji was born 
in 1626. 

[Selections from Government Records of the Bombay Secre¬ 
tariat by G. W. Forrest, VoL I, p. 4.] 


* Justice Ranade’y Rise of the Maratha Power, pp. 131-132, 
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SI VA/IS DISGUISE. ; 

Shivaji’s treatment by a Patel’s wife resembles that of King 
Alfred the Great of England 

Shivaji went to Chanda, and from there to the district of 
Indure. He soon aftenvards passed the Godavari and reached 
a village, where some of his own horse under Anandrav had been 
plundering a short time before. Shivaji and his attendants 
remained the night at the house of the Patel. The Patel’s wife 
told him that Shivaji’s troops had destroyed their village, and that 
she wished to God, that Shivaji might die in confinement at 
Delhi; and she, little thinking that he was present, abused Shivaji 
in the most violent terms. Shivaji looked towards Niraji and 
smiled. He made a note of the name of the village and of the 
woman, [E. J. Frissell in G. W. Forrest’s selections from the 
letters, despatches and other state papers preserved in the Bombay 
Secretariat, Vol. I, Part I, p 17.] 

ENGLISH E MB ASS Y A T SHIVAJI'S INSTALL A TION. 

An embassy from Bombay seems to have spent three months 
of May, June and July 1674 on the top of Raygad. The embassy 
was sent by the great Gerald Aungier. Shivaji was not unfriendly 
to the English. The embassy consisted of Henry Oxenden who 
was afterwards (1676) Deputy Governor of Bombay, and two 
factors. Shivaji assured the ambassador that the English might 
trade freely through the whole of his country ; on the 6th of June 
the ambassador and his retinue went to court to congratulate 
Shivaji, They found the Raja seated on a magnificent throne 
and all his nobles waiting on him in rich attire. On entering the 
court the English made their obeisance. Shivaji was forty-seven 
years of age, of a handsome intelligent countenance, and for a 
Maratha lair in skin. His eye was keen, his nose long acquiline 
and somewhat drooping, his beard trim and peaked, and his 
mustache slight, his expression was rapid and resolute, hard and 
feline.* • 

SHI VA\JI IN BOMBA Y. 

In 1679 A.D. enraged with the English for allowing the Sidi 
fleet to take shelter in Bombay harbour, Shivaji’s admiral took 
possession of Khanderi (Kenery) to the south of the harbour 
mouth. The English and Sidi joined in an attempt to turn out 
the Man'll has. The English sent a fleet and there was some hard 
fighting. Both sides suffered severely but the Marathas com 
tinued'to hold the island. [Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XI, p 145.] 


* rBombay Gazetteer, Vol. XI, p. 368]. See also page 5 supra. 
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SHIVAJI'S RECEPTION AT HAIDRABAD. 

When Shivaji got as far as the Dad Mahal, Tanna Shah 
came out to receive him, and desired him and Raghunath 
Narayan and Pralhad Niraji to sit down. On taking leave, Shivaji 
received from Tanna Shah very rich dresses, five elephants, ten 
horses, a line palanquin, and five lakhs of pagodas. All 
Shivaji’s officers also received dresses. [E. J. Frissell quoted by 
G. W. Forrest in Selections from Government records, p. 20.] 

J ■ BAJI PR ABU" took his post id a defile through which the 
road led, and remained there ready to receive Fasil Khan. They 
fought till noon and Fasil Khan could not force the defile. Baji 
Prabhu kept his ground, but he was at last killed. Shivaji, in 
testimony of his high sense of the gallant conduct of Baji Prabhu, 
gave his son Bapji 'Baji the office of Bakshi and a jdgir. He 
also bestowed upon him the Kilkddri (Commandantship) of all 
the forts which had been held by his father. [Government Re¬ 
cords, Bombay Secretariat by W. G. Forrest Vol. I, Part I, 
P- 1 3*] 

. “ When Shivaji escaped from Fanhala and went to Rangna 
he (Baji Prabhu) posted himself with a thousand men in a 
narrow defile, where he contested every inch of ground with the 
Bijapur General, in Command of overwhelming forces till he 
heard the gun announcing Shivaji’s safe arrival at Rangna when 
at last he gave up breath exhausted from the effects of the 
wounds he had received. This exploit and sacrifice have been 
compared with the heroic defence of the Pass of Thermopylae so 
well known to the readers of Greek History. (Justice Ranade’s 
Maratha History, Vol. I, pp. 75-76.) 

“ Baji first drove back the cavalry with great slaughter, two 
assaults by fresh infantry were similarly repulsed, but about 
midday the son of Afzul Khan headed a third desperate attack 
with overwhelming numbers, when, Baji having lost half the 
little band, retreated (only) after hearing the signal given from 
Rangna (fort). He was killed immediately afterwards, and died 
expressing satisfaction. There is no more stirring incident in 
Shivaji’s wonderful career. (Crawford’s “ Our 'Troubles in Poona 
and the Deccan, p. 139”)” 

BALAJ 1 A VJL 

Iji’s Chitnis was a Prabhu, named B;\laji Avji, whose 


m 


intelligence were remarked by the English at 
when he was sent there on business. 
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MAHUKUM SING. 


The first expedition against Shivaji after his coronation was 
headed by .Mahukum Sing who had charge of Aurangabad. 
Mahukum Sing moved against him with ten thousand infantry, 
and arrived about halfway between Ahmednagar and Poona. 
Shivaji sent Prataprav Guzar Sarnaubat with twenty thousand 
men. Mahukum Sing boldly attacked Prataprav. He was 
however killed and his army defeated. A large amount of booty 
fell into the hands of the victor. [Selections from Government 
Records, Maratha period, Vol. I, Part I, p. 14.] 


SHAHISTE KHAN 


The second expedition was headed by Shahiste Khan. 

A girl, alarmed for her life, showed Shivaji the way to 
Shahiste Khan’s room. Shahiste Khan awake and immediately 
fled : he lept over a wall that was in his way and got safe beyond 
it. Shivaji pursued him, made a cittat him with his sword, and 
cut off his thumb. The tumult awoke all the guards and 
attendants, who closed all the exits around Shivaji, but Shivaji 
made his escape by the way he entered. When Shivaji got out 
of the window, he saw a man with a torch upon an elephant and 
perceived that the road by which he had to pass was defended. 
He considered for a moment, and dertermined to attack the 
party. He made an onset with such vigour that he cut his way 
through them. The elephant was badly woutided and had its trunk 
cut off. Shivaji having thus got clear, mounted a horse and fled, 
and in the morning he arrived at Rajgad. [Selections from the 
Government Records of Bombay Secretariat, Vol. I, Part I, 
P- * 5 ']- 


POONA IN 1663. 

They say that three of the Maolis forced themselves into 
Shahiste Khan’s room, but two fell into a cistern of water and 
the third, though he cut off Shahiste Khan’s thumb, was killed 
by his spear. Two slave girls dragged Shahiste Khan to a place 
of safety, v;? \yhile Grant Duffs account states 'that 5 the Khan’s 
fingers were cut off as he was letting himself out of a wiridow. 
[Elliot & Dowson, Vol. VII, pp. 270-271.] 

PRAYERS FOR AURANGZEB. 

In 1679 Shivaji plundered the fort of Golna about fourteen 
miles north of Malegaon in the Nasik District. During this siege 
the Marathas stopped all supplies to the imperial camp, and 
numbers died of famine. They offered prayers once a week fen 
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the long life of Aurangzeb (their enemy), lfeeause his mode of 
making war was so favourable to their success. [Scott’s Deccan, 
Yol. II, p. 109.] 

SHIVAJTS CENOTAPH. 

Sindhudurg the fort of Malvan in the Ratangiri District has in 
it Shiyaji’s cenotaph and in its chief shrine Shivaji’s image is 
worshipped. The image is of stone, and the head is covered 
with a silver, or, on high days, with a gold mask. In the walls, 
prints of Shivaji’s hands and feet are held in reverence and 
protected by small domes. But for their exceeding smallness, 
these prints are very accurate representations of a hand and 
foot. [Mr. R. B. AVorthington, C. S.] 

The temple or shrine is supported by a yearly allowance of 
Rs. 1,522 assigned in 1812, by Kolhapur Chief. [Nairne’s M.S.8.] 

HILL FORTS. . 

Report ascribes thp construction of most of, the Hill forts to 
Shivaji but some existed before his time and were the work of 
early Hindu rulers. Many Nasik forts Indrai, Chandor, Tringolvadi 
and Ankai-Tankai appear to have been used for religious 
purposes, and like Shivner in Junnar have caves in them. The 
earliest mention of a fort being used for political purposes is in 
the ninth century. In A.D. 808 MarkindaTort in the Chandor 
range appears to have been an out-post of the Rashtrakuta King 
Govind III, two of whose copper-plate grants are recorded as 
having been issued from Markinda called Mayurkhandi in the 
inscription. [Mr. AY. Ramsay C.S. in Indian Antiquary.] . 

ANKOLA. 

In February 1676, Fryer described Ankola as half destroyed 
by Shivaji, and almost down or deserted. Half the market was 
burnt and the remaining shops were empty. [East India and 
Persia, p. 158.) 

HALE EOT FORT. 

In 1675 Fryer found that fort Shiveshwar or Halekot was, 
but recently conquered by Shivaji, and that it was strong 
place. [East India and Persia, p. 146.] 

KURMA OS B FORT. ~ ' 

The island of Kumiagad in K hr war was fortified by Shivaji 
*»<} bidhgad. [Sir James Campbell’s Bomlxiy Gazetteer, 
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MULHER FORT. —in the Nasik District was in 1663 in the 
hands of Shivaji,* but he seems to have lost it. He plundered it 
1111672.® In 1680 the Maratha commandant of Mulher made 
an unsuccessful attempt to seize Aurangzeb’s rebel son Prince 
Akbar. 2 The descendants of this officer are known as Mulherkars 
and are Prabhus by caste. 

THAN A FORT. 

In 1648, by the capture of Kalyan, Shivaji began the series 
of aggressions, which after a century of disorder, ended in the 
Marathas gaining the whole of Thana except the island of 
Bombay and some tracts in the wild north-east. The descendants 
of the manager of the fort are called Sashtikar Guptes, from 
Salsette the island in which Thana is situated. In 1666 Shivaji 
drove the Moghals out of most of the South-East of Thana. 
[Nairne’s Konkan, p. 62.] 

SAMBHAjrS RELATIONS WITH THE ENGLISH 

In 1681 and 1682, as part of the scheme to improve the 
position of the English Company Sir John Child, the President 
at Surat, was ordered to restore the Karwar factory on a large 
scale than before. In 1684 the English were nearly driven out of 
Karwar. [Bruce’s Annals, P. II, p. 460]. 

THE COW QUESTION . . 

The crew of one of two small vessels, the Mexico and the 
China, which had come to Karwar for cargoes of pepper, stole 
and killed a cow. They were mobbed by the people, and firing 
in defence, had the misfortune to kill two children. The people 
seized the pepper and in spite of offers of reparation were so 
enraged that the factors’ lives were in danger, and the House 
seemed likely to be destroyed. The presence of the Company’s 
shipping prevented an attack. [Factory to Surat, 18th September 
1684, Bruce’s' Annals, P. II, p. 545J 

SAMBHAJI. 

His relations, with the. Portuguese: . ; 

In 1682, Sambhaji quarrelled with, the J’orUigaese and 
determined to take the island of Anjidiv. , But the jlprtugue.se 
Viceroy threw into the island a strong detachment of troops,' and 
the Marathas were forced to withdraw. [OnnC’s 'Historical Frag¬ 
ments, pp. t 11 X 145]. 


* Ormte’s Historical Fragments, p. 22. 
t Elliott & Dowsoa, Vol. VUj p. 309• 
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In 1685 the Portuguese stirred the Desais and Sondas of 
Karwar to revolt, and helped them with troops. Sambhaji-seized 
the island of Karanja and plundered some places north of Bassein. 
[Bruce’s Annals, P. II, pp. 513-541 ]. 

HIS RELATIONS WITH THE MOGHALS . 

On the death of Shivaji on the 5th of April 1680, Sambhaji, 
his son and successor, by supporting the Emperor’s rebel son 
Sultan Akbar, brought on himself the anger of Aurangzeb. 
[Nairne’s Konkan, p. 74]. 

In 1683 the Moghals ravaged Kalyan. [Anderson’s English 
in Western India, p. 105]. 

No sooner were the Moghals gone than (1685) Sambhaji 
overran and plundered Khandesh, took Burhanpur, and retired 
ravaging the country along the base of Satmata hills towards 
Nasik. Seventeen other places of note in the neighbourhood of 
the city, all wealthy and flourishing, were plundered and burnt* 
[Elliot’s History, Vol. II, p, 307]. 

SAMBHAJTS RELATION WITH THE SIDI OF 
JANJIRA. 

Sambhaji made an attack on Underi but failed, and in 
return the Sidi boats sailed across from Bombay, ravaged the 
Kolaba coast, carried off some of the chief inhabitants and 
though several of them were Muhammadans, took them to Underi 
and beat them without pity till they agreed to pay a ransom of 
Ji,8oo —(Rs. 18,000). [Sir James Campbell’s Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer, Vol. XI, p 441.J 

SHAUN RAJA. 

His 

Stephen Law deputed Captain vvimam uorcion on 12th May 
1739 A.D. to Shahu Raja with a friendly letter wishing him good 
health and prosperity, expressing his wish to deserve his friend¬ 
ship, and explaining the advantages of free trade. The Raja 
said that the English are a good people and by keeping on good 
terms with them he would be a greater gainer than by breaking 
with them. Captain Gordon records that Bajirav “ makes small 
account of the Raja.” His son Nandsahib greatly disregarded 
him and entertained high jealousy of the British Embassy. 


His relations with the British, were friendly. Governor 
len Law deputed Captain William Gordon on 12th May 
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Shdhu Raja wrote to Bajirav, “ Your friendship with the 
English is to be continued, and therefore all that you can do 
towards the increase of it—fail not of doing, for they are men of 
one word. (p. 84). 

BAJIRAO. 

Captain Gordon records “ Bajirav is said to give great 
encouragement to weavers for fabricing such things as are useful 
to the natives, and whereof great quantities are imported to 
Bombay and other parts. His territories are well peopled, and 
the poorer sort, in the farming way, are rendered easy in their 
rents which causes his extent of dominion to be in a very flourish¬ 
ing condition, more so than any other in the possession of the 
Marathas,” [Forrest’s Selections from , Government Records, 
Vol. I, p. 79.] 

“The sentiments of most of the principal men are that 
Bajirav has in view to throw off his allegiance to the Raja’' 
{ibid. 80.) ; 

THAN A. 

, On the 13th of July 1739 Captain Gordon writes, that he and 
his men were well used by the principal officer of Thana—a 
regular fortress with two lately erected round towers, wherein 
are two batteries of guns. This officer was Kesha Ramji Gupte 
the Kdrkhanis. 

Khando Ballal Chitnis (pp. 473 & 522) was arrested on his 
way to Jinji by the Moghals at Trivedi Arunachal. He induced 
the Hindu sentry in charge of his cell to allow him to escape by 
substituting a man of similar features. His son Bahiroba offered 
to take his place and did so. Khando Ballal escaped and went 
to Ginji (Jinji) but the loyal devoted son was murdered by 
Tarbiat Khdn. Khando Ballal was the son of Bakiji Avji 
alias Bdl Prabhu who was also murdered for devoted loyal 
services. Bahiroba his grandson offered his life to ensure the 
success of his father’s plans for the relief of Jinji. His younger 
brother Jivaji Khanderdv (p. 522) has been mentioned in 
Gordon’s diary. [Forrest’s Selections, Vol. I, p. 80.] 

PR A YA GJI PRABHU. 

“ The fort which occupies the summit of a very steep hill of 
moderate height, and whose defences consist of a sheer scrap of 
over forty feet topped by a stone well, was defended by Praydgji 
Prabhu Havilddr, who had been reared in the service of Shivaji. 
He vigorously opposed the Moghals and disputed every foot of 
ground as they pushed fonyard their advanced posts. As soon as 
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they began to gain any part of the hill he withdrew his troops 
into the fort and rolled huge stones from the rock above, which 
did great execution, and, until they threw up cover, were as 
destructive as artillery. In spite of Prayagji’s efforts the blockade 
was completed.!’* 

“Prayagji the Maratha commandant was buried in the ruins 
caused by the first explosion close to a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Bhavani, but was afterwards dug out alive. His escape 
was considered a lucky omen, and under other circumstances 
might have done much to inspirit the garrisson to prolong the 
defence.” * 

Rdoji Appaji, Babaji Appdji, Sitaram Raoji, Vithalrav Babaji 
and Bhaskarrav Vithal the decendants of Prayagji were Ministers, 
of Baroda, The present scion is Vithalrav Bhaskar Phanse, 
Khasgivale, the hereditary Talukdar of Vithalgad in Kathiawad. 

B. A. GUPTE.' 


Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. XIX, p. 251. 











